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ble on_ several counts. 
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YODER 
MAKES THEM ALL 


. Complete equipment lines 
for heavy or light production! 


Uncoilers, slitters, roll-forming 
machines, cut-offs, pipe and tube 
mills, special machinery for fer- 
rous or non-ferrous metals are all 
made and engineered by Yoder to 
fit your specific requirements. 


Special attachments and auxiliary 
units can perform additional oper- 
ations such as welding, coiling, 
punching or embossing without 
extra labor cost while increasing 
production speed. 


Let Yoder engineering and ‘“know- 
how” help you get the most from 
your plant... with Yoder equip- 
ment. For full details, write to: 


THE YVODER COMPANY 


5502 Walworth Ave. «+ Cleveland 2, Ohio 


PIPE AND 


ENGINEERING 


TUBE MILLS 


(ferrous or non-ferrous) 


MANUFACTURING 


Visit Booth 2770, Metal Show 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 27-31 


Building Marketing Men 


“In today’s economy,” said the portly 
gentleman, bellying up to the bar, “a good 
marketing man is something like a good 
quarterback. He combines leadership and 
administrative qualifications to integrate 
a variety of functions.” He sipped his 
beverage deliberately (beverage suggests 
stuff like mint tea, or warm milk, and 
therefore the use of the term helps re- 
move the suspicion that we are in the 
pay of the liquor interests) and added, 
“and quarterbacks don’t grow on bushes, 
you know.” 

“How can you be so sure?” inquired a 
cross-eyed man whom everybody addressed 
as Freddie, because his name was really 
Fred. “My grandfather’s brother-in-law 
was a man named Busch, and he was a 
hunchback—had only about a quarter of a 
regular back—so there was a case of a 
quarterback growing on a Busch.” 

When this bit of syllogistic reasoning 
was revealed to Copy Editor Harry 
Chandler, the big fellow submitted that 
Freddie might have had a point in the 
case of the quarterback. “However,” con- 
cluded the pundit of the blue pencil, 
“about finding able marketmen, that’s 
another story; as a matter of fact, it’s a 
story that begins on Page 69 of this 
week’s Sreer. To further identify it, 
it’s called ‘Building Marketing Men.’ It’s 
a Program for Management feature. 

We inquired why he knew so much 
about it. 

“I wrote it,’ Harry explained. “It’s 
all about building men who can integrate 
the functions of sales, product development, 
market research, advertising, public rela- 
tions, and so forth. You see, a man who 
can develop people to carry out these 
functions, and supervise their activities, is 
a valuable asset to any business organi- 
zation.” 

The article contains a bibliography on 
material relating to the training of in- 
tegrated marketing men, and we hope 
that nobody will take offense when we 
say that it is an exceptionally colorful 
feature. 


Steel for Highways 


About 100 years ago, travelers in Ohio 
agreed that the best way to travel was to 
stay at home. Public roads in the state 
were so bad that distinguished visitors, 
instead of observing the state of Ohio, 
observed nothing but the state of the 
roads. In journal after journal we come 
across dismal accounts of frightful journeys 
through Buckeye gumbo. The flow of 
invective the roads inspired has seldom 
been matched on the North American 
continent. 


The trip overland from Lake Erie to 
the Ohio River by a wheeled vehicle was 
a waking nightmare. Once upon a time, 
a coach loaded with bruised passengers 
pulled out of a muddy trench and rolled 
onto a toll road, a planked highway. 
Every other plank had sunk into the mud, 
and the ride resembled a trip over railroad 
ties. The enraged passengers piled out, 
ran back and destroyed the toll gate, and 
set fire to the toll house. They said 
trans-Ohio roads had gone from impos- 
sible to hopeless. 

The foregoing was inspired by a news 
release from the R. C. Mahon Co., Detroit. 
The Mahon people disclosed that they 
had been awarded contracts totaling 
$3,349,000 by individual contractors to 
engineer and fabricate 33 structural steel 
bridges for Ohio’s North-South Turnpike. 
The bridges will carry traffic over rivers 
and existing highways. 

Wouldn’t it be wonderful if those toll 
house wreckers could be rolled across 
the state next year over those bridges. 
Imagine the incredulous stares, the breath- 
less comments, the rapturous sighs. Ah, 
well, we're living in a marvelous age, so 
don’t be ashamed to be incredulous, breath- 
less, and rapturous over today’s technology. 


Writers & Sunshine 


Common courtesy requires that we 
should thank all our kind correspondents: 
We have room today to mention gay 
Charlsie and Gang at General Steel Cast- 
ings Corp., Granite City, Ill.; C. B. Smith, 
Portland Copper & Tank Works Inc., 
South Portland, Maine; H. C. Shagaloff, 
Servel Inc., Evansville, Ind.; Jack Welsh, 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Bracken- 
ridge, Pa.; J. E. D. McCarty, Blue Crown 
Spark Plug Corp., Defiance, Ohio; Lillian 
A. Eiser, Topp Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, 
a division of Topp Industries Inc.; George 
H. Bierman, American Can Co., Bloom- 
field, N. J.: H. L. Wise and R. D. Sulzer, 
General Electric Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.; 
S. Feigenbaum, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh. 

This is not a puzzle; it is simply a 
bit of trig to give us an excuse to intro- 
duce our newest state, Alaska. Up in 
Fairbanks, Alas. (that’s how Webster ab- 
breviates it!), the latitude is 64°51’ N. So 
what, pray tell, are the lengths of the 
longest and shortest days up there, and 
what is the bearing of the sun at sunrise 
on each of these days? 


(Metalworking Outlook—Page 31) 
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WHEN IT’S MOVING...MAKE IT TUBING. Republic ELECTRUNITE Mechanical 
Tubing meets all close tolerance requirements for new Thompson Products 
automotive hydraulic pump assembly. Close tolerance, uniformity, ductility, 
workability —four important performance requirements, all important rea- 
sons why ELECTRUNITE is used. Will-O-Hill Industries, Inc. Willoughby, Ohio, 
sub-contractor, cut 46-inch diameter ELECTRUNITE into units 2346 inches long. 
Each unit is rolled to form a slight groove in the center and bent to an 
angle of exactly 150°. Nine such pieces are used in each pump assembly. 
Send coupon for more information. 


STRENGTH, LIGHTWEIGHT, CORROSION-RESISTANCE are advantages of 
Republic Titanium used in the manufacture of these hemispheres by Alloy 
Products Corporation, Waukesha, Wisconsin. Used for special aeronautical 
applications, completed spheres provide light weight without impairing 
safety; strength to contain 2,000 psi.; extremely high corrosion-resistance 
to chemically active contents. Beyond providing product advantages, 
Republic Titanium is easy to draw, pierce, and weld. Little change in fabri- 
cating procedure is required as compared with other construction mate- 
rials. Send coupon for data. 
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REPUBLIC 


p------------------------ 


5 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION | 
DEPT. ST -5430-A l 
1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING ¢ CLEVELAND 1, OHIO | 
O Have a powder metallurgist call. 
Send more information on: O Type 6460 Powder 
O) ELECTRUNITE® Tubing O Titanium | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
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Name— Title 


Company 


Address 


Cty ae eee 7 One otates 


An efficient, low cost installation consisting of two 
small EF oil fired endothermic gas generators for 


producing — special protective atmospheres from 
propane for carburizing and other processes. 


An EF kerosene exothermic gas generator, built 
in sizes and types for producing atmospheres for 
bright annealing copper and steel products in 
areas where fuel gases are not available. 


EF engineers pioneered the development and use of endothermic, 
exothermic and other low cost special atmosphere treatments for 
bright annealing ferrous and non-ferrous strip, tubing, wire and other 
products; for scale-free hardening, carbon restoration, decarburizing 
and other treatments. Get the exact surface characteristics you want, 
with unvarying uniformity day after day, by specifying EF special 


atmosphere equipment. 


The complete line includes endothermic and exothermic genera- 
tors, ammonia dissociators, refrigerators, dryers, desulphurizers, gas 
scrubbing units, CO, removal units and other needed equipment. De- 
signed and ruggedly built for efficient, low cost operation. Auto- 
matically controlled. Proven in exacting service on hundreds of in- 
stallations. Sizes for any capacity. For the utmost in efficient, low 
cost operation, submit your special atmosphere and furnace require- 
ments to EF’s experienced engineers—it pays. 


EF Ammonia Dissociators are built in many sizes 
and types for producing highly reducing atmos- 
pheres as required for bright annealing stainless; 
and other processes and preventing decarburiza- 
tion. 


BULLETIN No. 


shows typical installations of EF Gas- 
fired, Oil-fired and Electric Furnaces. 


Send for a copy today! 


EF special atmosphere equipment consisting of 
an exothermic generator, CO, removal unit, a 
refrigerator type dehydrator, and a dryer for 
producing a 
content. 


ty, high nitrogen gas with low Hg 


461 


THE ELECTRIC FURNACE CO. 


GAS-FIRED OlL- FIRED AND ELECTRIC FURNACES S, 5 
FOR ANY PROCESS, PRODUCT OR PRODUCTION alem me Chio 


Canadian Associates @® CANEFCO, LIMITED ® Toronto 13, Canada 
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TO THE EDITORS 


Pictures Lack Safety Message 


In your Aug. 18 issue are two pictures 
which could convey the ever necessary 
safety message, but they don’t. 

The operator pictured in your article, 
“Metals Vie for Plate Sales” (Page 47), 
does not have safety glasses and, if his 
left hand retains the grip on the plate, 
his fingers will be reshaped. 

The picture in the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. ad on Page 1 (which covers spiral 
conduit winding) shows the operator on 
this hazardous operation without safety 
glasses. 

K. M. Bowlby 
Mack Trucks Inc. 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Lauds Market Survey Article 


Please send three reprints of your article, 
“Surveying the Market” (Aug. 18, Page 
85). It is one of the best I have read cov- 
ering the subject of market surveys. 

Edward J. Querner 
Vice President-Engineering 
Fischer & Porter Co. 
Hatboro, Pa. 

I would appreciate a personal copy of 
this extremely informative and instructive 
article. 

Kenton Chickering 
General Sales Staff Manager 
Oil Well Supply Div. 
United States Steel Corp. 
Dallas 


U. S. Mapped for Corrosion 


Your article, “Sulfuric Acid in the Air” 
(Sept. 1, Page 37), is one which should 
prove of interest to a number of indi- 
viduals connected with this firm. We 
would like to obtain eight copies. 

A. J. van Goylen 
Bekaert Steel Wire Corp. 
New York 

Please send me a copy of the article 

showing a corrosion map of the U. S. 


E. A. Miller 
Vice President-Engineering 
Acme Electric Corp. 
Cuba, N. Y. 


Comprehensive Articles 


Kindly mail two copies of each of the 
Program for Management articles, No. 1 
through 7. These are among the most 
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Finish obtained in machining REX M-2-S eliminates the need for finish grinding this 4” x 4” unground double thread cutting hob. 


Hobs seldom need finish grinding 
when made of low cost REX M-2-S 


is is the actual finish obtained— 
ithout costly finish grinding—with 
EX M-2-S,® Crucible’s sulfur-bear- 
g, tungsten-molybdenum type high 
eed steel. The chemistry of this 
sulfurized steel readily provides the 
achinability needed for the final, 
itical ‘“backing-off” operation in mak- 
g hobs. It doesn’t tend to tear or pro- 
ce rough finishes—as nonsulfur- 
saring steels of this type so often do. 


CRUCIBLE 


REX M-2-Scosts about 30% less than 
T-1 type, too, because it’s lower priced 
per pound, and provides 5.4% more 
linear feet per pound. 

Crucible REX M-2-S is also equal in 
red hardness to the T-1 type, and even 
more resistant to abrasion. It’s also 
tougher than any other tungsten type 
high speed steels, and hardenable over 
a wider range than any other molyb- 
denum high speed steels. 


Qualities like these make REX M-2-S 
extremely suitable (and economical) 
for broaches, chasers, lathe tools, ream- 
ers, taps and hobs as well as other tools 
normally requiring high speed steel. 

For further information, just ask 
for details on REX M-2-S—or all the 
Cruciblehighspeedsteelstoday. Write: 
Crucible Steel Company of America, 
Dept. TI15, The Oliver Building, Mel- 


lon Square, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Canadian Distributor — Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 


the STRIPPIT that gave us our 
name...brings you 
lower tooling costs! 


A REVOLUTION IN DIE-MAKING. The famous “Strippit.” invented 
by Wales Strippit Company, saves tool engineers and die-makers 
endless hours of designing and building stripping mechanism into die 
sets. These compact, telescoping spring-and-retainer units provide 
standardized stripping pressures for uniform stripping of blanks from 


dies. Strippits eliminate spring grinding ... stripper bolts . . . drilling 
and counterboring for stripper bolts . . . boring spring pockets . . . 
permit use of thinner, easier-to-machine stripper plates . . . eliminate 


turning over the punch holder and die shoe castings after the back 
sides have been planed. Strippits pay for themselves many times over 
on every job. 


LOWER COST MULTIPLE PIERCING AND NOTCHING. 


Strippit self-contained hole punching and notching units, provide the most 
economical way to notch up to 144” mild steel and punch flats, structurals and 
extrusions up to 34” mild steel. These units are quickly set up in any pattern, 
placed in the press without loss of press time and actuated by the ram. Inter- 
changeable standard or special tools... fast setup changes... re-usability of all 
units... give you high production plus flexibility for quick, economical design 
changes. Write today for complete engineering details 
and if you desire, a demonstration by a Strippit mobile 
unit at your plant. No obligation, of course. 


Warehouse stocks in Chicago and Los Angeles. 


ice TRIPP I Tcoman 


210 Buell Road, Akron, New York 


Manufactured in Canada by Strippit Tool and Machine Limited. Brampton, Ontario 
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LETTERS 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


comprehensive articles on the topic I 
have seen, and you are to be congratu- 
lated for this service. 

Peter G. Armovick 
Market Analyst 
Sterling Electric Motors Inc. 
Los Angeles 


2 5 0 

I want to compliment you on your Pro- 
gram for Management series, especially 
the recent ones which stressed market re- 
search. 

There is a real need for outstanding 
market research on technical and engi- 
neering products which involve either find- 
ing new uses for an existing product or 
uses for new products such as pumps, 
bearings, valves, and clutches. 


Fred M. Potg:eter 


Fred M. Potgieter & Associates 
Rockford, Il. 


Metal Shaping by Explosives 


I would greatly appreciate a copy of 
your article, “Explosives Form Space Age 
Shapes” (Aug. 25, Page 82). 

James F. Rushing 
Manager 
Product & Market Research Dept. 
Structural Products Div. 
Ceco Steel Products Corp. 
Chicago 

Please send a copy. 

Ch Jz Oxctuch 
Metallurgical Manager 
Wyman-Gordon Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Please send five reprints. 
W. F. Casey 
President 
Stainless & Steel Products Co. 
St. Paul 


Carburizing Decreases Costs 


Please forward two reprints of the ar- 
ticle, “High Temperature Carburizing Is 
Practical” (Aug. 4, Page 98). 

S. P. Robertson 
Chief Industrial Engineer 
Reed Roller Bit Co. 
Houston 


Scientific Approach to Problem 


We noted with interest the article, 
“Stalemated? Try This Move” (June 30, 
Page 60). We would appreciate a copy. 

D. R. Herzog 
Marketing Services 
Solar Aircraft Co. 
San Diego, Calif. 


Reprints To Train Foremen 


We would appreciate 50 copies of the 
article, “How To Pick and Train Fore- 
men” (Sept. 1, Page 32). They will be 
used in our foreman training program. 

R. S. Worth 
Manufacturing Manager 
Wire Mills Div. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Corp. 
Subsidiary of Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 
Trenton, N. J. 
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CALENDAR 
OF MEETINGS 


TI NE Sa ee tS et ge ea 


Sept. 22-23, Steel Founders’ Society of 
America: Fall meeting, Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. Society’s address: 606 Ter- 
minal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. Ex- 
ecutive vice president: F. Kermit Don- 
aldson. 


Sept. 22-24, American Management As- 
_ sociation: Personnel conference, Statler 
Hilton Hotel, New York. Association’s 
address: 1515 Broadway, New York 36, 
N. Y. President: Lawrence A. Appley. 


8 Sept. 22-24, Material Handling Institute 
» Inc.: Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. Institute’s address: 1 Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Managing 
director: L. West Shea. 


) Sept. 22-25, American Mining Congress: 
Metal mining and industrial minerals 
convention and exposition, Civic Audi- 
torium, San Francisco. Congress’ ad- 
dress: 1102 Ring Bldg., Washington 6, 
D. C. Executive vice president: Julian 
D. Conover. 


) Sept. 23-26, Association of Iron & Steel 
Engineers: Convention and exposition, 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland. Associa- 
tion’s address: 1010 Empire Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. Managing director: T. J. 
Ess. 


Sept. 25-27, Porcelain Enamel Institute: 
Annual meeting, Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. Institute’s address: 
1145 19th St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Managing director: John C. 
Oliver. 


Sept. 28-Oct. 2, Electrochemical Society 
Inc.: Fall meeting, Chateau Laurier Ho- 
tel, Ottawa, Ont. Society’s address: 
1860 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
Secretary: Henry B. Linford. 


Sept. 28-Oct. 2, Pressed Metal Institute: 
Annual executives meeting, Cloister, Sea 
Island, Ga. Institute’s address: 3673 Lee 
Rd., Cleveland 20, Ohio. Managing di- 
rector: Harold Daschner. 


Sept. 29-Oct. 1, American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers and American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers: National 
power conference, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Boston. Information: ASME, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Sept. 29-Oct. 3, American Society of Tool 
Engineers: Semiannual meeting and west- 
ern tool show, Shrine Exposition Hall 
and Statler Hotel, Los Angeles. Society’s 
address: 10700 Puritan Ave., Detroit 21, 
Mich. Executive secretary: Harry E. 
Conrad. 


Sept. 29-Oct. 3, Society of Automotive 
Engineers: Aeronautic meeting and pro- 
duction forum and aircraft engineering 
display, Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles. 
Society’s address: 485 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Secretary: John 
A. C. Warner. 
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9 sizes: 3, 5, 6, 7%, 
8 1012 15,380 
tons capacity. Fluid 
Drive, Power Steering. 
Write for Bulletin No. 77. 


shrink days 
into hours... 


Tedious, costly work of Loading, Unloading and 
Stacking that take many men, many days can be 
compressed into a few hours . . . with just one 
man operating SiLenT Horst materials handling 
equipment . . . releasing crews for other productive 
chores. Costs rising? Competition rugged? 
SiteNnT Hoist may have an interesting answer for you! 
Details of some important case-histories will be 
furnished—cheerfully, without obligation. 


SILENT HOIST & CRANE CO. 
Brooklyn 20, N.Y. 


HYDRAULIC Boom Swinging, 
HYDRAULIC Topping, HYDRAULIC 
Telescoping, HYDRAULIC Load 
Hoisting! Fluid Drive, Power Steering. 

5 Sizes: 18, 2%, 5, 10, 12% 
ton capacities. Ask for 
Bulletin No. 79. 


SILENT HOUSE af 


RANE ar 
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.»» UNIONARC Welding saves $7000 


Unrionarc Welding —LINDE’s new electric 
welding method for steel—increased produc- 
tion by 300% and saved a western pipe mill 
$7000 on a single run of steel pipe. Replacing 
covered electrode methods, UNIONARC Weld- 
ing is expected to save this company $150,000 
a year. 

Unionarc Welding uses a continuously-fed 
wire electrode, magnetically coated with flux 
and shielded with carbon dioxide gas. It has 
three times the speed and weld penetration 
of covered electrode welding. And UNIONARC 
Welding gives you “finished”, X-ray quality 
welds and low hydrogen deposits—in all weld- 


ing positions. 


on one production run 


See for yourself—ask your nearest LINDE 
representative to prove that UNIONARC Weld- 
ing slashes time and labor costs over conven- 
tional methods. Call your local LINDE office 
today! Or write Dept.ST94,LINDE CoMPANY, 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 30 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Offices 
in other principal cities. In Canada: Linde 
Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada 
Limited. 


TRADE-MARK 


“Linde”, “Unionare”, and “Union Carbide” are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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Blough: Industry Is Inflation Scapegoat OUTLOOK M 
Roger M. Blough, chairman, U. S. Steel Corp., says he is disturbed by what Visas 
appears to be “a conscious or unconscious campaign of misinterpretation OUTLOOK M 
and even misrepresentation, the purpose of which is to place all blame for LOO 
inflation upon the pricing policies of American industry.” Mr. Blough ae 
charges that the nation’s inflationary trouble is a result of heavy federal ae 
spending, a growing government deficit, and union-impelled wage boosts METALWORI 
which have outpaced increases in industrial productivity. Those factors, he METALWORI 
notes, were overlooked by the majority report of the Senate Judiciary Sub- enon 
committee’s study of steel prices and their effect on inflation. He pointed OUT OOK 
out that profits of steel companies have dropped by $228 million since the LOOK M 
$6-a-ton increase in July of last year. In the same period, the rate of profit ct 
has fallen from 7.2 per cent of sales to 6.2 per cent. METALWORI 
a 
Anodized Electrical Wire May Be Practical METALWOR! 
METALWORK 
Aluminium Ltd. reports continued encouraging results in its research on oe ee 
anodized aluminum wire as a winding for electric motors. The firm claims | 
the wire has nine advantages in the application: High temperature resist- One 
ance, low space requirements, good heat dissipation, resistance to organic Se OC EL 
solvents, light weight, uniformity of covering, low cost, good resistance to METALW OH} 
abrasion, and it’s a good base for overcoating materials. METALWORI 
OUTLOOK M 
el 
Firm Formed To Bid on Nickel Plant METALWORI 
METALWORK 
North American Nickel Corp. has been formed by four companies for the OUTLOOK M. 
purpose of bidding on the U. S.-owned nickel plant near Nicaro, Cuba. ee es 
North American founders include: Bunker Hill Co., San Francisco; St. METALW OHI 
Joseph Lead Co., New York; Falconbridge Nickel Co., Toronto, and Blyth METALWORK 
& Co., a San Francisco investment firm. The government may or may not ee RL Won 
put the Nicaro property up a bidding, but the new firm says it intends to METALWORK 
i i i ade. 
be ready if an offering is m METALWORK 
METALWORt 
i i xpand Faster than Ours OUTLOOK M1 
Russian Railroads Expa METALWORE 
Russia is outdoing the U. S. in improving its railroad system, says James M. METALWORK 
Symes, president, Pennsylvania Railroad. “Density of traffic on Soviet rail- METALWORK 
roads is well over three times what ours is,” he notes. The rail official con- ens a 
trasted Russia’s “complete freedom to build its transportation system any way Cuno 
it wants to” with U. S. policy where “for years our own federal, state, and OUTLOOK M 
local governments have been putting billions into nonrailroad transport. OUTLOOK M 
He added: There have been so many years of deformed maintenance that if OUTLOOK 
next month’s service were restored to 1956 levels, “we would have the most METALWORK 
i shortage the nation has ever experienced.” METALWORK 
serious Car g OUTLOOK M) 
eo 
i Top Contract Holder METALWORK 
Sener sie 
Boeing Airplane Co. is the top holder of military Saeree a total: $7.7 OUTLOOK M. 
billion. General Motors Corp. is second (about $7.3 billion). The Pentagon ee 
METALWORK 
OUTLOOK MI 
OUTLOOK M 
echnical Outlook—Page 79 Market Outlook—Page 111 31 METALWORK 
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Outlook 


reports that 100 companies received 63.5 per cent of all military prime con- 
tracts awarded during the last seven years. General Dynamics Corp. was 
the top contract getter during the past year, receiving $1,127,400,000 in new 
business. 


Missile Potential To Double in Five Years 


With knowledge gained from missile manufacturing, industry can expect 
the dollar volume of business for space flight equipment and technology to 
at least double within five years, says Brig. Gen. Homer Boushey (Page 39). 
One estimate puts industry’s current dollar volume income for space flight 
research and development in excess of $45 billion. Example: Rocketdyne 
Div., North American Aviation Inc., has been granted a contract to develop 
a single unit, clustered, liquid fuel rocket engine for the Army. It should be 
ready within a year. Built from Thor and Jupiter components, it will de- 
velop 1.5 million lb of thrust. 


For Aircraft Subcontractors, Better Flying 


Look for the clouds hanging over the defense aircraft subcontracting indus- 
try to lift around the turn of the year. Some blue sky can be seen already: 
American Machine & Foundry Co., a big subcontractor, said last week its 
volume for major airframe makers rose 29 per cent in the second quarter, 
vs. the first. A small sub, Boxart Machine Co., Brooklyn, expects its fiscal 
58 sales to equal *57’s $800,000. It recently got a $40,000 order from Re- 
public Aviation Corp. for F-105 work. Among prime contractors: Douglas 
Aircraft Co. bought from 4200 subs during 1958’s first eight months, vs. 
3900 during last year’s like period. Boeing Airplane Co. has boosted its dol- 
lar volume of subletting. Republic Aviation says it will hand out about the 
same amount of work this year as last but anticipates a “substantial rise” 


in 1959. 


Construction Shoots for Record 


Construction contract awards set records in three successive months—May, 
June, and July. Says Associated General Contractors of America Inc., Wash- 
ington: “The trend shows promise of continuing through the year and may 
lead to a dollar volume record.” Value of awards let during 1958’s first 
half surged to within 1 per cent of the record set in 1957’s first period. 


Straws in the Wind 


In August, personal income hit a new high for the second successive month. 
It rose to $355.6 billion—up $1.4 billion from July . . . Buffalo Steel Corp., 
Tonawanda, N. Y., has been operating at 100 per cent of capacity since 
March . . . A 15-week strike at Keokuk Electro-Metals Co., Keokuk, Iowa, 
ended. The new two-year contract calls for a 5-cent-an-hour wage boost 
now, plus a 2-cent hike on Jan. 1 and a 5-cent increase on May 1, 1959... 
Federal Power Commission notes that only 23 per cent of the nation’s hydro- 
electric power potential is developed. Greatest promise is in river basins west 
of the Continental Divide. 
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How's Your Corporate Image? 


A Corporate Image is a gimmick allegedly thought up by the Madison Avenue 
word merchants to denote a company’s reputation or personality. 


It is difficult to define because of the many—and often intangible—ele- 
ments that go into it. But whatever it is, a good one is the lifeblood of a 
successful business. 


In checking your corporate image, here are some of the questions: 


Does your company have a reputation for fair dealing, good service, quality 
products, excellent research? Or is it known for fast deals, price cutting, in- 
different service, and products that just get by? 


Is your company regarded as a good one to work for? Or are the bosses 
regarded as cold-blooded, stuffed shirts? 


Do you have an aggressive sales organization that knows its products and 
creates a good impression among customers and prospects? Or is it made up 
of indifferent people who are willing to accept an order if it is offered? 


Is your company known as a leader in its field? Or does it occupy an un- 
known spot somewhere down the line? 


Is your company known as one that is going places? Or as one that is 
dead on its feet? 


Those are only a few of the questions that must be answered in creating a 
fresh, new corporate image and in remodeling and maintaining an old one. 


The job requires ceaseless effort both externally and internally. Good public 
relations and promotion are indispensable in building a favorable image outside. 


But the kind of an internal organization you develop is equally indispensable. 


Creating a good corporate image adds up to making certain your company 
is regarded as a good one to do business with. 
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Weldynamics ~s 


"ARC WELDING AT WORK CUTTING COSTS 


More strength —less weight for world’s largest 
ladle crane... welded design does it for less money 


Maintaining highest possible strength with a minimum of 
weight is the prime objective in cranes like this. That’s why 


welded construction is chosen. The prime objective was to accomplish 

Actually, 25% less steel is needed by welding these heavy the highest possible pay load with 
cranes. This means material and fabricating costs are sub- assurance of uniform stress conditions 
stantially lower. In addition, the crane is more maneuver- and uniform material throughout with 
able, availability higher, upkeep costs are lower. a minimum of weight at the lowest 

Why not duplicate these benefits in your products now? possible cost. These objectives were 
Write us to show you how. achieved by the extensive use of 


DESIGNERS! ENGINEERS! New 11th Edition Procedure Hand- welded design throughout. 
book of Arc Welding Design and Practice has 1300 pages of 
complete and up-to-date engineering data to help you develo 
efficient, low cost product designs. $3.00 in U.S.A. postpaid, 
$3.50 elsewhere. 


The World’ Largest Manufacturer Lz. | YZ 


C. F. SIMMERS, Vice President, Engineering 
The Morgan Engineering Co. 


of Are Welding Equipment Ss LEE 
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How Automotive Industry Will Buy Steel 


(Barring long labor troubles) 


Quarter Car Output Truck Output Steel Shipments 
gra, 1958 is (‘(‘(ié‘ij‘(<# 700,000 180,000 1,900,000 
4thi958..s«i«wiw#i# 1,450,000 240,000 3,200,000 
Ist 1709. —ii‘(‘(‘(‘(<‘(‘(<s 1,500,000 250,000 3,500,000 
wc 1959. sti«séi«‘(i«‘i(i«‘ (i “ 1,500,000 275,000 3,600,000 
3 1959. sti«‘(i«‘(i«‘i‘«‘(Rj 900,000 240,000 2,600,000 
Ath i959... 1,600,000 300,000 3,900,000 


Total automotive steel shipments, 1958: 9.2 million tons. 
Total automotive steel use, 1958: 10.4 million tons (1.2 million tons from inventory). 


Total automotive steel shipments, 1959: 13.6 million tons. 
Total automotive steel use, 1959: 12.8 million tons (800,000 tons to inventory). 


Autos Set Pace in Fourth Quarter 


Fourth quarter production of 1,450,000 cars would mean the 


best three months of the year for much of industry. Even brief 


labor troubles wouldn’t lower sights substantially 


STEEL shipments to the automo- 
tive industry should be 68 per cent 
higher in the fourth quarter than 
in the third, barring prolonged 
labor troubles. ; 

The table above shows how mar- 
ket researchers with Pittsburgh steel 
companies figure the auto compa- 
nies will buy their products for 
the next year. Even a walkout of 
two weeks or less wouldn’t change 
the lineup substantially, they be- 
lieve. 

Auto’s Influence — With auto- 
motive output for the fourth quar- 
ter at 1,450,000 cars, the ingot rate 
should climb gradually to reach 
a 1958 high of about 75 per cent 
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of capacity early in December. 
It’s at 66.5 now. Only an auto 
walkout of more than two weeks 
would push the ingot rate into the 
mid 80s this year. It would move 
there quickly after labor troubles 
are settled because automakers 
would need the steel fast to make 
up lost production. 

In a 4.3 million auto year like 
°58, steelmen will produce about 85 
million tons of ingots. With a 5.5 
million car and 1.1 million truck 
year in °59 and comparable in- 
creases among other users, steelmen 
think they should make 110 million 
tons of ingots next year. Usually 
conservative, steel’s market research- 


ers are betting on that kind of auto 
output in °59 even though some of 
Detroit’s analysts are not nearly so 
optimistic (privately). Some 18 to 
20 per cent of all steel produced 
goes to the auto industry in good 
years. (The figure thus far this 
year is 15.1 per cent.) 

Roundup — Here’s what some 
other auto suppliers say the pro- 
duction of 1,450,000 autos in the 
fourth quarter would do for their 
businesses: 

Variety Stamping Co., Cleveland 
—“We'’re at about two-thirds ca- 
pacity now. Wed climb to 70 or 
75 per cent of capacity.” 

Eastern bearing manufacturer— 
“Our fourth-quarter business would 
climb 20 to 30 per cent.” 

Superior Foundry Inc., Cleveland 
—‘“We expect a modest gain of be- 


tween 5 and 10 per cent in 
October.” 
Midwestern industrial rubber 


goods manufacturer—‘Fourth quar- 
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ter should be on a par with Sep- 
tember, our best month this year.” 

Superior Die Casting Co., Cleve- 
land—“Our business should climb 
by 25 per cent in the fourth quar- 
ter.” 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt 
cen Nite Con \ Port «Ghester Nia 
“A peaceful settlement won’t appre- 
ciably affect our volume because 
we build to a finished goods in- 
ventory.” 

Auto suppliers are continuing to 
build parts on regular 60-day re- 
lease schedules. But some venders 
(primarily stampers) have not re- 
ceived shipping orders for parts now 
under construction. Several have 
been told to bank fabricated parts 
in their own plants until shipping 
instructions come through. 

What It Means—“We have to 
continue to build parts and ship 
them as scheduled,” says Perry Wil- 


liams, executive vice president, Kel- 
sey Hayes Co., a Detroit wheel 
builder. 

Mr. Williams’ appraisal applies 
to most other auto venders. They 
have orders for parts to be built 
and delivered through October. By 
then, they expect further releases 
to carry them through the end of 
the year. Barring labor troubles, sup- 
pliers will be placing their own 
orders for November delivery of 
steel and other raw materials. 

Robert T. Woods, Detroit sales 
engineer for Electric Autolite Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, sums it up: “We're 
working right to scheduled releases 
and shipments, and we’ve received 
no word to do otherwise. If any 
walkouts come, we'll probably be 
asked to fabricate a certain quantity 
of parts and then stop.” The usual 
inventory in such cases is about 30 
days, he indicates. 


Reuther Bows to Ford 


WALTER REUTHER and his 
United Auto Workers took a lick- 
ing when they settled with the Ford 
Motor Co. 

Basically, the settlement is a 
three-year extension of the contract 
which expired on May 31 and 
amounts to union acceptance of 
the offer made by Ford in June. 


In the words of Carl Stellato, 
president of UAW Local 600, Dear- 
born, Mich.: “We were successful 
in improving Supplemental Unem- 
ployment Benefits. Workers will re- 
ceive 65 per cent of their pay for 
their entire compensation period in- 
stead of 65 per cent for the first 
four weeks and 60 per cent for the 
remainder.” Compensation periods 
were lengthened from 26 weeks to 
39. Ceiling payment was boosted 
from $25 a week to $30. Workers 
on short weeks can draw up to $30 
to supplement their pay. 


Other Concessions—Ford and the 
UAW agreed on a severance pay 
plan covering workers who lose 
jobs because plants are moved or 
closed. Workers with up to two 
years’ seniority will draw one week’s 
pay. The plan moves up gradually 
in accordance with seniority to a 
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top payment of 1200 hours of sever- 
ance pay for a man with 30 years 
service. 

Pensions wil! also be increased, 
including a boost for men already 
retired. An early retirement clause 
allowing men to retire at 60 (by 
mutual agreement of worker and 
company) was also settled upon. 

The company base rate of pay 
was adjusted—also without costing 
Ford much. It was moved upward 
to include 15 cents of the 20 cents 
workers are already receiving from 
cost-of-living increases. Pay  in- 
creases were granted workers for 
Saturday and Sunday turns. Skilled 
workers will receive an extra 8 
cents hourly for straight time. 

The company would not budge 
on one point: The annual improve- 
ment factor (now 2.5 per cent of 
base pay or 6 cents hourly, which- 
ever is greater) was not changed. 

A Company Victory—The settle- 
ment is a clear union defeat. In 
essence, the contract is the same 
one that expired four months ago. 

If any snags are encountered by 
the other auto companies in their 
contract negotiations, it won’t be 
on these basic points. 


McDonald Backed 


Steelworker president wins back- 
ing of convention delegates as 
dissidents get snowed under 


PUBLICLY, at least, David J. Mc- 
Donald has the strong backing of 
the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica. 

Chief business of the union’s 
ninth constitutional convention in 
Atlantic City last week was to dem- 
onstrate that the USW is four- 
square behind its president. 

Smoothed Over—Whatever  dif- 
ferences may divide Mr. McDonald 
and members of his executive board 
were forgotten in the interest of 
harmony. The USW is closing 
ranks for next summer’s contract 
talks with the steel industry. (Dele- 
gates passed a resolution calling for 
substantial improvements next year 
in wages, hours, incentives, job 
classifications, SUB, pensions, in- 
surance, vacations, holiday.) 

Of the 3500 convention delegates, 
perhaps 1200 were on the interna- 
tional’s payroll. Many carried the 
proxies of locals that couldn’t af- 
ford to send their own delegates. 
They gave Mr. McDonald working 
control of the convention. And at 
a signal from the executive board, 
they produced a “spontaneous” 
demonstration in his behalf. 

Impressed? — Whether Mr. Mc- 
Donald was convinced by this show 
of support wasn’t too clear. In his 
opening address, he underscored 
the threat of “dual unionism” and 
asked delegates to “rip this cancer 
out of your bowels.” Observers 
wondered why the union chief had 
launched such an attack on the 
dues protest group if he was con- 
fident of rank-and-file support. 

In a preconvention caucus, the 
dues protesters were able to muster 
only 25 to 30 delegates. Among 
them were the presidents of three 
Pittsburgh locals: Donald C. Rarick 
(who opposed Mr. McDonald in 
the 1957 election), Nicholas 
Mamula, and Frank O’Brien. They 
admitted that the dues issue was 
dead but insisted they would press 
their fight for more “democracy.” 
Their principal objective: Change 
the constitution so that staff men 
could be elected by the locals in- 
stead of appointed by Mr. Mc- 
Donald. Delegates vetoed the idea 
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Changes Simplify 
Redstone Engine 


(Number of parts) 


Regulators 


Reef vaives’.......4........ 


Pressure switches 
Check valves 


Test connections 
(valve) 


Pneumatic filter 


Rocketdyne Div., North American Aviation Inc. 


1958 1953 
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Gen. Boushey says metalworkers must adapt to space age 


Missile Potential Soars 


American Rocket Society conference points out that metal- 
workers wanting to succeed in the space age will have to 


produce reliable, light parts, 


AS MISSILES evolve from the 
exotic to the practical stage, manu- 
facturers must be able to produce 
reliable, lighter parts, and _ they 
must do so within tighter cost lim- 
its, claims Brig. Gen. Homer 
Boushey, director of advanced tech- 
nology, Department of the Air 
Force. 

General Boushey participated in 
the American Rocket Society’s fall 
meeting in Detroit last week where 
ARS forums discussed trends met- 
alworking firms must follow to 
achieve the goals stressed by the 
general. 

Design — “The time to reduce 
manufacturing costs is in the early 
stages of design,” asserts Gordon E. 
Sylvester, assistant chief engineer, 
product engineering, Convair Div., 
General Dynamics Corp., Pomona, 
Calif. Mr. Sylvester says that as 
missile production steps up, design- 
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within a tight budget 


ers will call for more standardized 
parts as one way of cutting costs. 
He adds that automatic equip- 
ment is being developed for quan- 
tity missile output and future parts 
must be designed to fit it. 
Materials — Missilemakers report 
that thin wall castings will continue 
to replace sheet metal fabrications 
for items like electronic supports 
and chassis. In larger housings, 
fine sand castings will replace pre- 
cision cast parts which require 
greater rigidity for shock resistance. 


Future missile manufacturers will 
use more electrical discharge equip- 
ment with precision cast shaped 
electrodes for intricate cutting work. 
There will be an increase in the 
use of ultrasonic cleaning equip- 
ment. Sheet metal parts will be 
assembled, then precision finished 
to maintain high accuracy. Some 
of the parts will be coated with an 


oversize anodic coating which can 
be lapped to finish tolerances. 


Hydraulics—A. B. Billet, senior 
staff engineer, Aero Hydraulic Div., 
Vickers Inc., Detroit, says there will 
be greater emphasis placed on min- 
iaturized hydraulic components 
such as servovalves and pumps. 
Some of the miniaturized parts must 
operate at —65° F to 1000° F and 
at pressures up to 3000 psi. 


To achieve the goals, Mr. Billet 
says ductile iron will replace bronze 
for cylinder blocks. “Of special 
promise is the development of sur- 
face treatments and combinations 
of metallic and known metallic ma- 
terials that have special corrosion 
resistant properties. This would in- 
clude tungsten carbide flame plat- 
ing and newly developed high tem- 
perature plastics,’ adds Mr. Billet. 


Make Changes Cheaper — One 
problem missilemakers still face is 
the number of engineering changes 
that continue through all phases of 
production. That the changes are 
worthwhile is evident from the 
chart (above) which shows how 
Rocketdyne Div. of North Ameri- 
can Aviation Inc., Chicago, has 
managed to reduce costs on the 
Redstone missile engine by simpli- 
fying design. 
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Bethlehem Steel Corp. 


Trucktrailer Sales Bumpy 


Developments such as piggybacking and containerization 
have trucktrailer buyers up in the air. Their wait-and-see 
attitude and the recession are holding down trailer sales 


CONTAINERIZATION (universal 
boxes designed to move from packer 
to receiver by any means of trans- 
portation on one bill of lading) is 
expected to revolutionize the trans- 
portation industry. 

In five to ten years, says John B. 
Hulse, managing director of the 
Truck Trailer Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, the bulk of trailer makers’ 
business will be in modular con- 
tainers. About 10 per cent of 1957's 
total unit output was containers, he 
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says, and he expects the same ratio 
this year. 

Containerization is already doing 
the job for Pan-Atlantic Steamship 
Corp., Mobile, Ala. Pan-Atlantic 
has six ships which carry nothing 
but trailerized containers (contain- 
ers similar to semitrailers but which 
have detachable wheels). Dock time 
has dropped 80 per cent, and steve- 
doring productivity has jumped from 
25 tons per gang hour to 500. 


Standards Needed—But until sizes 


are standardized, growth of contain- 
erization will be slow. Committees, 
composed of representatives of trans- 
portation industries, are working on 
a program now. (Sponsor: American 
Standards Association. ) 

Buyers don’t know whether to in- 
vest in standard equipment or to 
wait until the standards are worked 
out. Such uncertainty and the re- 
cession have caused first half trailer 
sales to drop to 21,000 units; 10,- 
000 under first half of 1957. 

Sales Inch Up—Mr. Hulse says 
that sales are picking up now due to 
the general business uptrend and 
the buying of firms which were 
holding back in hopes of a cut or 
curtailment of the manufacturers’ 
excise tax. He estimates 1958 sales 
at 45,000 to 50,000 units. 

“We'll have to go some to hit 
50,000 units,” says Mr. Hulse, “but 
that is still under what I consider 
par for the industry—60,000 units. 
We should hit it next year; that is, 
if the economy continues on the up- 
swing.” 

Piggybacking Is Stopgap—Frue- 
hauf Trailer Co., Detroit, says piggy- 
backing (standard trailers carried on 
railroad cars) is growing, but how 
much is anybody’s guess. Freight 
forwarders have gone into it in a 
big way since railroads began 
charging piggybackers by miles 
traveled instead of by pounds car- 
ried. On a run from Boston to 
Dallas, for example, the saving 
comes to 72 per cent (shipper fur- 
nishing trailers and flatcar). 

“But,” says Mr. Hulse, “piggy- 
backing is only a stopgap procedure 
until containerization is more fully 
developed.” 

Aluminum Losing Favor? — The 
trend to containers will also have an 
effect on materials. Aluminum, the 
overwhelming favorite, may en- 
counter trouble. “Weight,” Mr. 
Hulse says, “is not as important a 
consideration in containers, and 
freight is becoming less and_ less 
dense” (fewer pounds per cubic 
feet). 

Stainless Affected—Indecision due 
to technological changes is also hav- 
ing an adverse effect on stainless 
steel trailers. To justify the extra 
cost, a stainless trailer must be 
amortized over at least ten years. 

Buyers are not willing to gamble 
that their stainless vans will not 
become obsolete before their cost is 
amortized. 
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Illinois industrialists help overcome community apathy by 


displaying products and manufacturing methods. 


It pays 


off in community identification with the firm 


THE COUNTY FAIR idea is be- 
ing put to use by industry in many 
small towns. The new look: Indus- 
trial fairs. 


Why?—Small town industry suf- 
fers these perennial headaches: 

1. Skilled workers drift away in 
response to the lure of the big cities 
and more appealing climates. 

2. Talented high school students 
go to college but don’t return to 
their home towns to follow careers 
in industry. 

3. Retail businessmen and citizens 
are generally apathetic toward com- 
panies close to home. Local indus- 
try is less glamorous than its count- 
erpart in other cities—unfortunate 
circumstances (like strikes and lay- 
offs) tend to be remembered more 
than growth and total payrolls. 

One Solution—Typical of the new 
attractions is the Sterling-Rock Falls 
(Ill.) Industrial Fair which opens 
Sept. 25 in the Sterling High School 
field house and runs through Sept. 
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27. About 30 manufacturers have 
set up exhibits of “Chicago trade 
show quality” replete with enter- 
tainment. 

Objective of fair: A public rela- 
tions program aimed at demonstrat- 
ing to the expected 15,000 fair- 
goers that they can be proud of 
their communities, their companies, 
and their jobs. 

Last spring, eight Sterling manu- 
facturers put on a program display- 
ing their products to retailers. Exec- 
utives were amazed: Most merchants 
had little conception of what was 
being manufactured in their com- 
munities. 

Product Identification — North- 
western Steel & Wire Co., which 
employes 2400 workers, was known 
primarily as the “wire mill” and 
Frantz Mfg. Co. (with 270 em- 
ployees) as a hardware producer. 
Few businessmen could relate the 
total product lines of these or other 
firms—even though many of the 


INDUSTRIAL 
GO TO 
COUNTY FAIR 


SHOWS 


items they retailed were made by 
or contained components produced 
by local manufacturers. 

“It was obvious, if the business- 
men knew that little about our in- 
dustries, that the average citizen 
was in the same boat,” says G. C. 
Hinueber, Northwestern Steel’s ad- 
vertising manager. 

Committees from each communi- 
ty’s Chamber of Commerce were 
appointed to find a solution. Re- 
sult: The fair idea. Only manufac- 
turers (vs. service organizations) 
were invited to participate. Empha- 
sis is on top quality exhibits ap- 
pealing to Mr. & Mrs. Citizen. 

On Display — The Eureka Co., 
which employs 70, will demonstrate 
the upholstering phase of its pro- 
duction of hearses and ambulances. 
International Harvester Co. (400 
employees) will show its tractor 
power loaders. Northwestern Steel 
will set up a quality control labora- 
tory. 

Other exhibits will include screw 
machines in operation, nails being 
produced, wire products being 
formed, and radio-controlled garage 
doors. 

The Setup — Special invitations 
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are being sent to all area high 
schools to stimulate interest in area 
manufacturing plants. Royal Breed, 
sales representative for Sterling 
Commercial Steel Ball Corp. and 
a member of the fair committee 
comments: “I grew up in Sterling 
and watched many of my high 
school classmates leave for jobs in 
other places. I wonder how many 
could have done better coming back 
after college and taking advantage 
of the opportunities here.” 

A few invitations were also sent 
to executives of outside firms. “We 
have over 30 manufacturers here 
employing nearly 5500 people in 
the two communities,” a committee- 
man explains. “We're hoping a few 
of these executives will come and 
look us over—we can always use 
another good plant or two.” 

Population of Sterling is 15,000. 
Rock Falls, directly across the Rock 
River, has 10,200. 


Russian Experts Arrive 


Nineteen Soviet steel and mining 
experts have started a one-month 
tour of American steelmaking and 
iron ore mining facilities. 

The Russian delegation is return- 
ing a visit by an American steel- 
making and mining group which 
toured Russia last spring. (STEEL’s 
Editor-in-chief, Irwin H. Such, was 
a member of the delegation.) 


Japanese Steel for U. S. 


Add another name to the list of 
overseas steel producers out to cap- 
ture a share of the U. S. market. 

Japan Steel & Tube Corp. (Nippon 
Kokan KK), Japan’s third largest 
producer, has opened sales offices 
in New York City for distribution of 
its oil country goods (casing, tubing, 
line pipe) in the U. S. 

The company produced 1.3 mil- 
lion tons of steel last year. By the 
end of 1959 its capacity will be 
2.3 million tons. “We hope to cap- 
ture a portion of the U. S. market 
to help take up our expanding pro- 
duction,” Ikuya Ishizu, the firm’s 
general sales manager told STEEL. 

Look for a stepup in exports by 
other Japanese steel companies. One 
indication: In 1950 Japan’s steel pro- 
duction was about 4 million tons. 
Last year it hit close to 12 million 
tons, and more capacity is on the 
way. 
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Termed TVX, this compact system is a new... 


Tool for Quality Control 


QUALITY CONTROL is getting 


a boost from television. A new 
x-ray system permits economical 
total product inspection on a TV- 
type screen. The image is 10,000 
times brighter than a conventional 
fluoroscopic image, says General 
Electric Co.’s X-Ray Dept., Mil- 
waukee, developer of the system. 
It can be viewed in a normally 
lighted room. 


Known as the TVX x-ray image 
intensification system, it provides a 
picture one-half to three times the 
size of the object. Enlargement does 
not greatly affect sensitivity. Extra 
monitors can be added to permit 
simultaneous viewing from different 
locations. They may be placed up 
to 1400 ft from the camera—keep- 
ing the inspector safe from x-radia- 
tion. 

It’s Compact — Three basic units 
make up the system: An x-ray sen- 
sitive camera, a control unit, and 
a viewing monitor. It can be used 


with any standard x-ray generating 
apparatus and positioning equip- 
ment. Products can be moved past 
the camera as fast as 12 fpm and 
still give good definition for inspec- 
tion. 

The x-ray sensitive camera tube, 
key to the system’s success, allows 
direct transfer of x-ray energy to 
electron energy. That eliminates 
three energy conversions which 
formerly caused considerable noise. 
The camera weighs 20 lb; control 
unit, 66 lb; monitor, 88 lb. Price: 
About $7500, plus x-ray generating 
apparatus and material handling 
equipment. 

Five subchasses in a metal cabinet 
make up the control unit. It’s 
equipped with ventilating screens 
and a blower to protect components 
from overheating. A 12-in. picture 
tube and all monitor components 
are housed in 15 x 22 x 163% in. 
metal cabinet. It can be set on the 
control unit (see picture). 
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Russia Upsets Tin Market 


Despite British and Dutch limits on tin imports from the Soviet 
Union, the metal is selling at the floor level price. Com- 
munists want it channeled into Britain 


RUSSIAN shipments into Great 
‘Britain and the Netherlands 
brought a brief price boost to tin 
in the London markets. 

The price jumped about 2.5 cents 
a pound early in September to reach 
the English equivalent of about 94 
cents. But it has since slipped far 
enough that the International Tin 
Agreement’s Buffer Pool manager 
thas been forced to buy tin to keep 


‘the price at the agreed minimum 
(91.25 cents). 


What Happened?—The United 
Kingdom forced the slack in USSR 
shipments by announcing _ that 
henceforth no more than 840 tons 
could be imported each quarter from 
the Soviet Union. Contrast: Rus- 
‘sia shipped some 2300 tons into 
Britain during the second quarter. 

The Netherlands, another large 
importer of Soviet tin, also imposed 
similar restrictions. 

But it didn’t faze Khrushchev 
& Co. The Russians reportedly 
are circumventing the import 
curbs by selling their tin to other 
countries (such as Germany and 
Japan), which normally would buy 
from producing members of the 
Buffer Pool (Malaya, Nigeria, Bel- 
gian Congo, Indonesia, Bolivia, and 
Thailand). 

The price gains stemming from 
the English and Dutch restrictions 
vanished quickly under the impact 
of continued Russian shipments into 
Free World markets and the ab- 
sence of sustained buying by con- 
sumers. 

Stocks—London warehouse stocks 
jumped sharply last week to a total 
of about 19,200 tons (an increase 
of 750 tons). Metal brokers in- 
dicate a belief that this reflects 
large Buffer Pool purchases on the 
London market. 

What It Means—The countries 


considerable restrictions this year, 
the price has rarely moved above 
the floor price of 91.25 cents a 
pound. 

The Buffer Pool manager has 
about 25,000 tons that was ac- 
cumulated in the support opera- 
tions and he may sell only when 
the price hits 97.5 cents. And 
that’s not likely. 

Russia apparently aims not only 
to sell to Germany and Japan, but 
also to channel more into Britain. 
Example: Japan annually buys 
about 7000 tons from Malaya. If 
she switched her buying to the 
Soviet Union, the extra Malayan 
tin would have to be absorbed by 
Free World markets. 


Canada Ore Shipment Up 


Ore shipments by Canadian iron 
mines in July hit 1,554,570 tons, 
compared with 1,395,080 tons in 
June. Shipments in July, 1957: 
2,238,962 tons. 


The increase reflects the revival 
of U. S. steel production. Canadian 
iron ore shipments for the first 
seven months were 3,899,756 tons, 
down 36 per cent from the 5,- 
106,452 tons reported during 1957's 
first seven months. 


China Sets Steel Quota 


Chinese Communist steel produc- 
tion will be doubled this year, if 
orders from China’s Politburo are 
followed. 

Radio Peiping says the new goal 
for 1958 is 11.8 million tons, vs. 
output of 5.9 million tons last year. 
The new target is the third set so 
far for 1958. In February, it was 
6.8 million; in May, it was changed 
to 8.8 million to 9 million tons. 

Reaching the new goal would 
bring China’s production close to 
that of France or the combined out- 
put of Italy and Belgium. To 
achieve it, China’s second half 
production would have to nearly 
double the first half’s (which was 
26 per cent above output in the 
previous half-year). 

Chance for Success—Too little 
truth is spoken on Radio Peiping 
to accurately gage China’s odds for 
succeeding. But it’s significant to 
note that the official party voice 
reports that the number of small 
blast furnaces in China rose from 
30,000 in July to 170,000 in August. 


A CANNED MOTOR PUMP, seen through a set of cooling coils, is prepared for 
Belgium's first atomic powerplant. Two such pumps (each at 300 hp) are 
among components being made by the atomic equipment department of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. These units will circulate 6250 gallons of water 
a minute through the primary loop of the reactor to extract its heat 


participating in the International 
Tin Agreement have had trouble 
with their price propping since the 
pact was signed in 1956. Despite 
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WINDOWS OF WASHINGTON 


Washington Budget Worries Increase 


THIS FISCAL YEAR, the Defense Department will 
withhold from the contract pipeline over $1 billion 
worth of orders authorized by Congress. In terms of 
actual spending in fiscal 59, only about $100 million 
is involved, says Budget Director Maurice Stans. The 
other $900 million is money that won’t be spent in 
fiscal 1960 and 1961, as originally planned, since it 
won't get contracted this year. 

Programs affected: Congressional authorization for 
four more Polaris-firing submarines (five are on order); 
over $100 million for troop transports; over $50 million 
for jet tankers; about $50 million for the Hound Dog 
missile; $90 million for the Minuteman solid fueled 
ICBM. (Since it’s just entering the R&D stage on 
solid footing, such action on Minuteman funds could 
delay the program up to a year, estimates one source. ) 
All Pentagon sources deny that Defense is under a 
“freeze” order similar to that of 1957, but there seems 
little doubt that the administration is doing just that 
to maintain some semblance of a balanced budget 
for fiscal 1960 and 1961. 

Another concern of the Budget Bureau: If the high- 
way trust fund doesn’t pick up more money from in- 
creased gasoline taxes by fiscal 1960, then Capitol 
Hill roadbuilders will turn to the general funds of 
the Treasury Department. If they don’t, and taxes 
aren’t increased, the federal highway program will 
start to falter almost as soon as it starts to roll. (The 
fund will have a $1-billion deficit by the end of fiscal 
1960 at present spending and collection rates, says 
Mr. Stans.) 

The highly touted Hoover Commission budget reform 
bill, passed by Congress this year, will not help the 
administration’s spending problems, concludes the 
director, until new budgetary procedures are developed 
by many government agencies, including a move to ac- 
crued accounting practices by the Defense Department. 


Progress Report On ARPA 


Commonly described as the Defense Department’s 
“space agency,” the Advanced Research Projects Agency 
is doing more than spacework, notes Lambert Lind 
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Jr., special assistant to the director. Its projects fall 
within these areas: 1. Those that cannot be identified 
with the mission of a particular military service. 2. 
Those where the missions of the services overlap. 3. 
Those handed to ARPA, rather than one service, “for 
various reasons.” (The third category would pre- 
sumably cover technology not available to a service.) 

ARPA breaks through the old barrier of allowing 
military R&D only when the end product could be 
readily identified with a weapon system, suggests Mr. 
Lind. This means, he adds, that “Defense is prepared 
to sponsor pure research,” including work in re-entry 
physics, carly warning radar, ATA processing, and high 
performance solid propellents. 


Concern for Foreign Aid Program 


Foreshadowing significant changes in our mutual 
security program next year, eight members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee (including one 
Republican) have written Ike about the “serious dis- 
tortion in relative importance attached to military aid 
on one hand and technical assistance on the other.” 

Counting Russian efforts to be economic as well as 
military, and our military aid to sometimes be of ben- 
efit to undemocratic governments, these senators will 
lead an attempt to reshape our foreign aid program 
into an economic offensive designed to pull under- 
developed countries away from the communist bloc. 

Observers regard this expression of “deep concern” 
about the program as timed to forestall an effort in 
Congress next year to kill military aid and drastically 
reduce economic assistance. 


10 Per Cent of 86th To Be Frosh 


With seven Republican senators, 31 Republican 
representatives, and 11 Democratic representatives not 
scheduled to return to their seats next January, almost 
10 per cent of the 86th Congress will be freshmen. 
Biggest loss to the Republicans will be such Senate 
leaders as Knowland (Calif.), Jenner (Ind.), Smith 
(N. J.), Ives (N. Y.), Martin (Pa.), and Flanders 
(Vt.). The party hopes to replace them with expe- 
rienced legislators from the House like Kean (N. J.), 
Keating (N. Y.), Scott (Pa.), and Prouty (Vt.). 

Assuming a Democratic sweep in November, the 
character of the new Congress will closely follow that 
of the 85th because the same Democrats will be running 
the committees. 


Equipment Disposal Hit by Dawson 


Rep. William Dawson (D., Ill.), chairman of the 
House Government Operations Committee, will prob- 
ably move to check the disposal of surplus construction 
equipment by the armed forces. Civil defense agencies 
and soil conservation groups are reportedly getting the 
equipment at little or no cost and using it in com- 
petition with general contractors. The government 
agencies get more of the equipment than they need, 
then rent it out or sell it. 
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Baker Perkins builds efficiency and morale, as... . 


Job Check Cuts Costs 


CHECKING work standards on the 
job helped Baker Perkins Inc., 
Saginaw, Mich., boost departmental 
efficiency from 67 to 87 per cent 
in six months and save $82,000 
through increased productivity. The 
company builds made-to-order 
mixers and industrial equipment for 
chemical, food, and bakery indus- 
tries. 

No Incentives—R. C. Reider, BP’s 
works manager, says World War II 
controls killed off a company in- 
centive program in 1943. “After 
the war we reset our standard data 
on a measured-day work system, 
but we were unable to re-establish 
the incentive system,” says Mr. 
Reider. 

Production costs outran estimates. 
The sheet metal and plate shop, 
which requires a lot of manual 
work, was hardest hit. 

Costs Soared — Because most 
Perkins’ jobs are special orders (Mr. 
Reider likens the firm to a king- 
size job shop), the preset standards 
on routing sheets never quite fit 
each order going through the shop. 
Customer requests for on-the-job 
changes didn’t help, either. 

Performance reports which might 
indicate where standards should be 
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changed were seldom available un- 
til the job was finished. Without 
incentives, workers had no desire 
to try to meet existing standards. 
Confesses Mr. Reider: “We had 
standards, but by the time we found 
out how far off they were, the job 
was gone and it was just too late.” 

Sought Help—Two years ago the 
company called in a management 
consultant firm, A. T. Kearney & 
Co., Chicago. Robert S. Smith, 
Kearney representative, confirmed 
BP’s suspicions that the greatest 
weakness lay in the control area. 
“To provide an effective work meas- 
urement plan to control perform- 
ance we had to obtain production 
data by some more accurate means 
than by routing cards,” explains 
Mr. Smith. 

Found Answer—The solution was 
to use floor checkers from the time 
methods department to record oper- 
ations performed on each job for 
comparison with preset standards on 
the work orders. One checker was 
assigned to every 30 men on the 
day shift. Mr. Smith says this tech- 
nique previously had been used in 
measuring performance of main- 
tenance operations. 


By working in the shop, the 


checkers can pinpoint operations 
that require more or less time than 
the preset standards call for. Job 
cost estimates can be corrected im- 
mediately. As revised standards are 
established, master process sheets 
in the time methods department 
are changed so correct standards 
can be applied to similar jobs in 
future. 


Efficiency Climbs —On the job 
checking reveals time consuming 
operations, giving departmental fore- 
men and production engineers a 
chance to improve methods. Week- 
ly reports can be compiled to show 
management exactly how jobs are 
progressing through the shop. This 
aids in job scheduling and mate- 
rials inventory flow. 

Morale Improves—The company 
has gained some benefits of an in- 
centive system because weekly per- 
formance ratings for each worker 
are posted on shop bulletin boards. 
As Mr. Reider puts it: “Nobody 
likes to be last.” 

These improvements in morale 
and efficiency make Mr. Reider de- 
clare: “If you can have a good, 
sound measured-day work system 
youre getting the efficiency you 
need without an incentive pro- 
gram.” 

System Spreads — Baker Perkins 
initially set up its standards check- 
ing system in the sheet metal and 
plate shop. Since then it has been 
adopted in three other departments 
and is scheduled for wider com- 
pany use. 


Payrolls Go Up, Up, Up 


Iron and steel average hourly 
payroll costs hit a record high of 
$3.25 in July, reports the American 
Iron & Steel Institute, New York. 
Wage increases in that month 
pushed the average 14 cents above 
June levels. 

Pensions, social security, and in- 
surance payments add an average 
of over 33 cents an hour to these 
statistics. 

Total payroll of the industry was 
$267.5 million in July, compared 
with $266.1 million in June. The 
workweek dropped from 35.5 hours 
in June to 32.4 hours in July. 
Employment dipped from 510,828 
in June to 508,876 in July (in- 
cluding hourly and salaried work- 
ers). 
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*63.6 per cent of metalworking plants employing 20 to 100 people carry some kind of business life 
insurance. 
**Total equals more than 63.6 per cent because some respondents mentioned more than one type of 
insurance. 
Based on 187 plants responding to a STEEL survey. 


Will Your Firm Die with Its Keyman? 


Business life insurance can cushion the blow when a com- 


pany, particularly a small one, loses its most important 


officer. Insurance can do other things too. Here’s how 


JOHN BROWN is dead. He left 
his stock in John Brown Tool & Die 
Corp. to son Jack who has been 
active in the business and is ex- 
pected to carry on. 


But taxes on Mr. Brown’s estate 
are so large that stock has to be sold 
to pay them. Who will buy it? Jack 
and other stockholders can’t afford 
to. It goes to an outsider. Result: 
Jack has a smaller proprietary in- 
terest in the corporation than his 
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father wanted him to have, and an 
alien among the stockholders may 
result in trouble. 


Insured—Business life insurance 
could have prevented all that. As 
the accompanying exhibit shows, 
four major types are carried by met- 
alworking plants. Since insurance 
to protect a firm for the loss of a 
keyman and insurance to protect 
the closely held corporation when 
death comes to a stockholder are the 


two most common types in metal 
working, we'll deal principally witk 
those two. 

In fact, the two are often com 
bined, particularly when the objec 
is to keep ownership among thos 
active in the management of th 
firm. 

Protection—Here are three way 
insurance on Mr. Brown’s lif 
could be used: 

1. Insurance in favor of Jack wh 
can use the proceeds to buy th 
stock from the estate. 

2. Insurance in favor of othe 
stockholders who, likewise, can us 
the proceeds to buy the stock fron 
the estate. 

3. Insurance in favor of the cor 
poration, which will use the pro 
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jceeds to buy some of the stock from 
Mr. Brown’s estate and will then 
retire the stock. The third ap- 
proach is preferable (and is truly 
‘keyman insurance) because of a tax 
advantage. Section 303 of the In- 
jternal Revenue Code of 1954 says 
fan estate can have stock redeemed 


as a cash dividend provided the 
jproceeds are used to pay death taxes 
and funeral and administration ex- 
jpenses and provided the stock the 
decedent owns amounts to more 


than 35 per cent of his gross tax 


| Comparison—If there had been 
gone to an outsider, here’s what 
)would have happened (assuming 
ithat Mr. Brown owned 500 of 1000 
ishares, Cousin Ned owned 300, and 
Cousin Tom owned 200, and that 
‘the estate had to sell 200 shares to 
raise cash): 


Shares Interest 


Cousin Ned ....300 30% 
Cousin Tom ....200 20 
BOW ack™ 2. 300 §=630 
Outsider © 5./.5.< 1. 200 20 


But if the corporation redeems the 
200 shares, then only 800 will be 
outstanding and this will be the 
lineup: 

Shares Interest 


_ Cousin Ned ...300  3714% 
Gousin; Tom ....200° 25 
Son Jack ...,.. 300 = 33714 
Outsider ...... 0 0 


Coverage—The closed corporation 
can be protected even if Mr. Brown 
had no son already familiar with 
the business. If he were childless 
or had no children interested in 
the corporation, provision could be 
made in advance with Cousins Ned 
and Tom to have an insurance plan 
to redeem the stock in the Brown 
estate. Ned and Tom keep con- 
trol; the Brown heirs have money 
to pay death taxes and to invest 
in what interests them. 

In both this case and the one 
where Son Jack must sell some of 
the stock to pay taxes, two things 
are essential: 


1. The preparation of a binding 
buy-and-sell agreement committing 
surviving stockholders, or the corpo- 
ration, to purchase the interest, or 
part of it, of any stockholder who 
may die. This agreement would 
set a value on each member’s in- 
terest, to be adjusted annually or to 
be figured on the basis of a formula. 
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no insurance and the stock had’ 


2. The creation of a fund in the 
amount of the stockholder’s interest 
as named in the _ buy-and-sell 
agreement. Business life insurance 
is a common way to create the fund. 


How Much? — How much in- 
surance should be taken out? If 
the only consideration is the re- 
demption of stock, then all that’s 
needed is enough to cover the 
estimated value. But additional 
considerations turn up for keyman 
coverage. How badly will the 
corporation be hurt at the loss of 
the keyman? Is a salary deferral 
plan involved? And, of course, 
does he own stock to be redeemed? 


So, the insurance to be carried 
on the keyman varies from case 
to case, but it’s roughly five times 
his annual salary. Let’s say a 40- 
year-old keyman makes $30,000 an- 
nually. His company should carry 
$150,000 in insurance on him, as a 
rule of thumb. That would cost 
the company $3468 a year in pre- 
miums, says George B. Chapman 
Jr., Aetna Life Insurance Co.’s gen- 
eral agent in Cleveland. 

Other Uses — Besides keeping a 
closed corporation’s ownership with 
the surviving owners, keyman in- 
surance can provide at least three 
other benefits: 

1. Provide a financial cushion 
until a new keyman can be de- 
veloped. 

2. Make a top executive want to 
stay on the job. 

3. Get credit through improve- 
ment in the financial position of 
the company. 

Make Him Stay—Suppose an up- 
per bracket man receives a raise 
of $10,000. How much does he 
take home (assuming he has just 


enough outside income to offset his 
exemptions and deductions)? 


The accompanying table shows 
that straight salary increases aren’t 
the answer. But a deferred com- 
pensation arrangement (funded 
through business life insurance) 
would give the executive tax bene- 
fits and longer security. 


Assume a 50-year-old man re- 
ceives $50,000 annually. Here’s a 
proposition: Take a salary of $40.,- 
000 yearly for the 15 years until 
he retires, with a guarantee of $10,- 
000 annually to him or his bene- 
ficiary for 15 years more. The re- 
duction in straight salary costs him 
only $2920 a year if single and 
$4220 if married. He is assured 
of a substantial income for himself 
or his dependents for an additional 
15 years of retirement. On those 
figures, an unmarried executive 
would save $69,660 in taxes on the 
deal (taking into account the extra 
over-65 $600 exemption). 


Credit and Insurance—Keyman 
insurance helps a company’s credit, 
too, because of its reserve value. 
It also helps credit by assuring the 
lender or the other party in some 
business deal that the keyman will 
remain on the job. 


“High estate and inheritance tax 
levies are slowly but surely de- 
stroying the small business,” be- 
lieves W. T. Hackett, vice presi- 
dent of a Columbus, Ohio, bank. 
Forced liquidation and loss of key- 
men are the reasons. Business life 
insurance can cushion the blow. 


¢ An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, StreeL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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WITH ALL THE COSTS OF DOING BUSINESS RISING STEADILY, PROFIT 1S MORE ELUSIVE THAN EVER! | 


How long can the cost of “getting new equipment. 


SCIAKY BROS., INC., 4909 W. 67th STREET, CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS . 
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Man’s Eternal Struggle with the Machine | 


to work right” be buried in overhead? 


No matter how attractive the original 
price of the equipment, it’s false economy 
if the price tag did not itemize the extra 
money required to get it into production! 

To your great responsibility for improv- 
ing manufacturing processes has been 
added an extra concern for that old stand- 
by, catch-all type goodfellow called “over- 
head”. 

Overhead can no longer afford the labor 
and hard, cold cash-money often needed 
to make new equipment operate properly. 

Sciaky knows about “overhead”, too. 
That’s why Sciaky resistance welding and 
production equipment is built to satisfy 
the requirements of your particular appli- 
cation. That’s why Sciaky equipment is 
thoroughly tested and proved to do that 
particular job before shipment. 


The result protects the profit your 
manufacturing operations can earn by (1) 
providing only the right equipment at the 
right price, (2) minimizing the lost time 
and cost of production try-out, and (3) 
minimizing rejects and costly re-working. 

Why take less than the full advantage 
of consulting with a Sciaky Application 
Engineer the next time you are consider- 
ing equipment. No obligation, of course. 


A successful manufacturer of double-bow! 
kitchen sinks took that advantage. As a 
result, they replaced the previous high- 
reject, unprofitable method of fabrication 
with Sciaky resistance welding equipment. 
Within only ten days of installation, over 
10,000 sink units were produced with less 
than a 1% scrap factor. Write for ‘‘Resist- 
ance Welding At Work’’, Volume 4-No. 6 for 
the details. 
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MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM 


Gradual Modifications or Frequent Styling Changes? 


| Next decade’s car buyers will face that question as they ask 


‘What Price Obsolescence? 


SMALLER cars can claim 15 per 


| cent of next year’s market and may 


account for 50 per cent of the do- 
mestic market by the end of the 
1960s, predicts George Romney, 


American Motors Corp.’s president. 
They took 12 per cent of sales in 


er 958. 
Mr. Romney is convinced that 


_ the auto buyers who want economy 
more than luxury have become a 
large minority. And the shift in 
taste to the economy car is going 


to profoundly influence the majority 
who still will want the larger units 


with all the trimmings. 


Here’s Why—The styles of the 
smaller cars aren’t changed often. 
So, for the first time, American buy- 
ers are going to see the high cost 
of annual changes for conventional 
autos. Will they pay for that as 
well as for greater size and trim- 
mings? 

Style Costs—Tooling costs for an- 
nual or semiannual styling and en- 
gineering changes are enormous. 
General Motors Corp., for example, 
reportedly has spent upwards of 
$840 million to bring its 1959 lines 
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to market. Even divided among a 
greater number of cars, the amount 
spent for styling changes will be 
considerably more per car than 
American Motors has spent facelift- 
ing Ramblers. AMC’s 1959 tooling 
costs reputedly are less than $40 
million. It will have no difficulty 
keeping prices competitive. 

Because they are subject to few 
annual styling changes, cars built 
on the Rambler theory will main- 
tain a high trade-in value. That’s 
not too apparent yet because, until 
this year, most persons felt Ram- 
bler would fail—in which case used 
Ramblers would have little mar- 
ket value. 

Here’s Proof—Used car auction 
prices indicate that 1957 and 1956 
Volkswagens in similar mechanical 
condition and with comparable 
mileage vary less than $50 in price. 
Currently, the average price differ- 
ential between all 1957 and °56 cars 
sold at auction is $417, says Auto- 
motive News. The figure varies from 
$210 between a 1957 and 1956 Chev- 
rolet BelAir, to $1015 between °57 
and °56 Chrysler Windsors. 
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Some Change Helps—Staunchest 
supporters of smaller cars suggest 
such a price penalty will force other 
automobile companies to scrap the 
obsolescence theory, but Mr. Rom- 
ney doesn’t agree. He says: “It is 
clear that forced obsolescence is an 
important factor in product improve- 
ment, if that obsolescence is due 
to real improvement in the product. 
However, there is rising doubt that 
change for change’s sake alone has 
true economic value.” 

Mr. Romney won’t deny auto- 
dom’s charge that AMC is plan- 
ning to make extensive styling and 
engineering changes in its 1960 
Rambler Ambassador and Rebel 
cars, but he does maintain that 
the “little change” approach will 
be continued in the American se- 
ries. 


But Not Too Often—Even the 
larger AMC cars won’t be restyled 
oftener than every three or four 
years after trade-in value becomes 
less important in making a deal for 
a new car. That’s vital for dealers 
who depend on used car turnover 
for much of their net profit (see 
STEEL, Mar. 24, p. 75). And that’s 
one reason AMC likes to dual its 
dealers so salesmen can show a prof- 
it on used cars as well as on sales 
of new smaller cars. Some 700 of 
the firm’s 2600 dealers also sell 
larger automobiles. 

Can Theories Mix? — There is 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright, and its use in any form without permission is prohibited. ) 
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The 1959 DeSoto Sportsman Firedome features pushbutton temperature control 


little doubt that when Ford and 
GM enter the smaller car market, 
they'll find styling obsolescence a 
hazard to larger car sales. Explains 
Mr. Romney: “The Big Three will 
be selling as much, if not more, 
against their own established lines 
as against Rambler. Furthermore, 
they will be selling both concepts 
simultaneously. From experience, we 
know this is a handicap.” 


Next year’s car buyers face a 
glittering array of larger, newly 
styled offerings. Being less recession 
pinched, they may not be so in- 
terested in economy and Mr. Rom- 
ney’s theories (and Rambler sales) 
will be shattered. But until that 
happens, prospective new car own- 
ers should remember they now have 
a choice when it comes to paying 
extra for style. If smaller car build- 
ers can save enough by not restyl- 
ing to cut prices, the choice will 
be considerably tougher. 


AMC Fleet Sales Boom 


It wasn’t brought out at AMC’s 
press preview, but the company will 
sell about 10,100 Ramblers to fleet 
users this fiscal year. Last year’s 
fleet sales totaled 4000 units. One 
AMC executive indicates the com- 
pany already has twice as many 
orders for 1959 fleet cars as it had 
in September of 1957. 

Another interesting item is the 
hassle that developed over Mr. Rom- 
ney’s market predictions for 1959. 
Roy Abernethy, auto sales chief, 
indicated the company expects to 
sell 252,000 Ramblers next year. 
Later, Mr. Romney said he believes 
the company will take 6 per cent 
of the domestic market. Newsmen 
pointed out that 252,000 is 6 per 
cent of a 4.2 million market and 


asked if the AMC president dis- 
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agreed with previous market fore- 
casts of 5.5 million. 

Mr. Romney hedged, then reluc- 
tantly said he’d go along with the 
5.5 million figure, adding that he 
still wants 6 per cent of the mar- 
ket and that Mr. Abernethy’s origi- 
nal estimate can be raised if first 
quarter operations justify such a 
move. But other company officials 
suggested later that the 4.2 million 
prediction was closer to what the 
company really expects. One source 
said: “If the industry sells 4.8 mil- 
lion next year, it will be doing well.” 


That kind of talk has cropped 
up at other auto companies, but it’s 
not calculated to build customer 
confidence, so the 5.5 million figure 
remains the official prediction. Most 
division heads say the total includes 
import sales of about 400,000 units. 


U. S. Auto Output 


Passenger Only 


1958 1957 

Januannyaeeecees 489,357 642,090 
Rebruanyareaere 392,112 571,098 
MERE asconcec 357,049 578,826 
TNovAl cannes 316,503 549,239 
WERE Sodan enaes 349,474 531,365 
[RUBLE Soe do ae B3no0D 500,271 
uly aereg seers 321,053 495,628 
INOUUISE onassore 180,313 524,354 

8 Mo. Total 2,743,216 4,392,871 
Septemberuuntenn aera 284,265 
@ctoberereie tt aetna 327,362 
November ss see 578,601 
Wecemberlacucca. esc 534,714 

NRotal mere wee ne eee 6,117,814 
Week Ended 1958 1957 
Nas. MCP B58 50 2 56,677 117,598 
INOS, PS 5 bone de 25,918 123,130 
ie, BD spouse 16,771 118,553 
Septae One aceee 12,016 90,704 
Sept looper 24,945t 85,816 
Septaee) manree ae 40,000* 52,365 


Source: Ward’s Automotive Reports. 
{Preliminary. *Estimated by STEEL. 


Plastic Wheel Developed 


Prototypes of an inexpensive plas- 
tic wheel for tracked vehicles have 
been built for Canadian military 
forces, say members of Canada’s 
Society of Plastic Industries. 


The wheel weighs 80 lb and 
takes 3000 lb radial thrust. It has 
an over-all diameter of 23 in. The 
report claims the reduced weight 
makes for greater payloads and a 
lower unsprung weight which aid 
in crosscountry performance. 

The plastic wheel is expected to 
cost up to 30 per cent less to pro- 
duce. It offers greater resistance 
to extremely low temperatures than 
do similar metal wheels—important 
for military operations in arctic re- 
gions. 


GE Offers Safer Headlight 


General Electric Co.’s miniature 
lamp department has designed a 
built-in spotlight for lower beams of 
cars with only two headlights. 
Called the “Suburban,” the head- 
lamp is aimed so its spotlight auto- 
matically throws a longer beam 
along the right shoulder of the 
road when a driver dims his lights 
for oncoming traffic. 


GM-Du Pont Plan Offered 


A suggestion that E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. be allowed to 
keep 63 million shares of General 
Motors stock without voting rights 
has been proposed as a_ possible 
solution to last year’s Supreme Court 
ruling that Du Pont must get rid of 
some of its 23 per cent of GM stock 
which the government claims vio- 
lates antitrust laws. 


The proposal recommends that 
individual Du Pont stockholders be 
given the voting rights of the GM 
shares—that would exclude Du Pont 
executives, directors, and family 
members. 

Earlier, the government wanted 
Du Pont to sell the stock to its own 
shareholders at the rate of 4.4 mil- 
lion shares annually for ten years. 
Another 2 million shares would 
be sold at market prices. Opposi- 
tion lawyers claim this method 
would flood the market with GM 
stock and cause a $3 million loss 
to 3 million persons. Another trial 
is scheduled to begin next month. 
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INCREASES in productivity 
brought on by the wave of cost cut- 
ting during the recession are throw- 
ing employment figures out of line 
as accurate business indicators. De- 
partment of Commerce statistics on 
labor in August would lead one to 
: believe the recession is still bottom- 
ing out at a time when business 
aad are slanting sharply upward. 
It looks like the economy will 
have to rise well above previous 
high points before records for em- 
ployment are broken — meaning 
that unemployment may continue 
to be one of the biggest points of 
contention among labor, manage- 
ment, and government through 
1959 and possibly into 1960. 


Biggest Lag—The Federal Re- 
serve Board pegged industrial pro- 
duction (seasonally adjusted) in 
August at 137 (1947-49=100), up 
2 points from the revised figure for 
July. Since the low point in April 
(126), production has regained al- 
most 60 per cent of the recession 
loss of the preceding eight months. 
During the same period, total em- 
ployment regained only 50 per cent 
of its recession loss. 

But the real story behind the sta- 
tistics lies in the area of manufac- 
turing employment, which has 
managed to recoup only about 21 
per cent of its loss. When indus- 
trial production was at its all-time 
high in December, 1956, the na- 
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tion’s factories employed 17,159,000 
persons. By August, 1957 (the last 
peak before the recession), that 
figure had slipped to 16,955,000. 
By April of this year, manufactur- 
ers’ payrolls had dropped to 15.1 
million. Commerce reports that 
last month the total had inched up 
to 15,489,000, but that is still 1.5 


BAROMETERS OF BUSINESS 


INDUSTRY 


Lags Recovery 


million short of the year-ago mark. 

Metalworking Off—Workers in 
metalworking industries not only 
suffered the most severe cutbacks 
during the recession but they also 
are the last to feel the recovery. As 
the graph on Page 56 shows, the 
number of production workers in 
the five leading metalworking in- 
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Wanted” columns 
of STEEL’s classified 
pages. Your adver- 
tisement will reach the 
qualified men you 
need, because STEEL 
is addressed to high- 


ly-trained men in all 


phases of metalwork- 


ing 
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Metalworking Weekly 


*Preliminary. 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Charts copyright, 1958, STEEL. 


dustries has been stable since hit- 
ting the bottom in May. But both 
orders and shipments for durable 
goods have improved steadily since 
then (see graph and table above). 

Productivity the Answer — Em- 
ployment has failed to keep pace 
because productivity has improved. 
For almost two years, this measure 
of workers’ efficiency stood still. 
(The average annual increase dur- 
ing the decade of 1947-56 was 3.9 
per cent.) But during the reces- 
sion, the fat was trimmed, and man- 
ufacturers found that they could 
turn out more goods with fewer 
people. 

As one metalworking manufac- 
turer told Sreex: “At our pres- 
ent capacity, I doubt that we'll ever 
get back up to employment levels 
of the boom, regardless of how 
much our order and shipment posi- 
tions improve.” 

A case in point is the steel in- 
dustry. During July, when the in- 
dustry turned out 6.4 million tons, 
the payroll totaled 536,000. That’s 
3000 less workers than steelmakers 
employed in March to turn out 6.25 
million tons. (See graph and table, 
Page 57.) 

Good for ’60s—While this situa- 
tion may work a hardship on labor 
for the near future, it also means 


that the tremendous goals industry 
has set for the 1960s and beyond 
may be more easily met. Industry 
may find that one of the most valu- 
able results of the recession will be 
an adequate workforce for the fu- 
ture. 


Index Shows Sharp Upturn 


STEEL’s industrial production 
index indicates that September will 
mark the fifth consecutive month 
of improvement since the recession 
hit bottom. The preliminary read- 
ing of 133 (1947-49=100) for the 
week ended Sept. 13 puts the index 
1 point above the pre-Labor Day 
week mark. In the past, such a 
postholiday performance has usual- 
ly led to a strong fourth quarter. 
This year the trend may be stronger 
than in most. The Federal Re- 
serve Board’s production index 
should advance at least a point or 
two this month on the strength of 
renewed auto activity alone. 

In addition to last week’s new 
model buildup at Chevrolet Div. of 
General Motors Corp., this week 


_ should see the start up of activities 


at Ford Div. of Ford Motor Co. 
(barring a strike). With the Big 
Three building up to near peak 
levels by October, the upturn in 
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business indicators will be steep. 

Steel mills once again last week 
reflected the improving industrial 
picture. Producers scheduled their 
facilities at close to 66.5 per cent 
of capacity, good for almost 1.8 mil- 
lion tons of steel. That tops the 
year’s high point set in the previ- 
ous week. 

Another encouraging sign comes 
from the railroads. Car loadings 
during the Labor Day week dipped 
as usual, but the year-to-year deficit 
has dropped in recent weeks from 
near 20 per cent to about 13 per 
cent. Typical of the returning con- 
fidence in the industry is the com- 
ment of Perry W. Shoemaker, pres- 
ident of the Delaware, Lackawanna, 
& Western Railroad. “We think 
we're in a solid upswing for busi- 
ness which will bring considerable 
improvement in the last four 
months.” 


Profit Outlook Brighter 


The profit picture is beginning 
to brighten, too. James M. Dawson, 
vice president and economist for 
Cleveland’s National City Bank, 
assumes that production will re- 
gain its previous high during 1959’s 
third quarter. If this happens, Mr. 
Dawson says history indicates 
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profits will “rebound so sharply 
that total profits for 1959 would be 
a fourth or more larger than this 
year’s and should match or surpass 
last year’s. There even would be 
a possibility of 1959 yielding the 
largest pretax profits business has 
ever achieved.” 

Dr. Leland I. Doan, president 
of Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., says the recovery might carry 
industry to new peaks by midyear, 
which could accentuate the recov- 
ery in profits outlined by Mr. Daw- 
son. 


Trends Fore and Aft 


e After making significant gains in 
June, makers of electric appliances 
reported another drop in output for 
July, part of which was seasonal. 
The National Electrical Manufac- 
turers Association reported indus- 
try sales of refrigerators dropped to 
279,700 units from 316,300 in June, 
while range sales declined from 
116,800 to 98,500. 

e Bookings of industrial material 
handling equipment showed a gain 
in July for the second straight 
month, says the Material Handling 
Institute Inc. At 134.34 (1954= 
100), the index is at its highest 
point so far this year. 
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extra protection under “extreme” conditions 


Esso Pen-O-Led EP lubricants offer an added margin of 
protection for rugged-duty gears and bearings. Even under 
the most severe shock and extreme-pressure loads, 
Pen-O-Led positively prevents the welding of mating gear 
teeth or bearing surfaces and it checks severe sliding fric- 
tion of worm gears. 

The extraordinary load-carrying capacity of Pen-O-Led 
is made possible by a lead soap additive which is highly 
compatible with the base oil. Result: excellent resistance to 
oxidation and chemical deterioration . .. Pen-O-Led resists 
thickening in use and has unusual stability against separa- 


wo 


tion in service or storage. It is non-corrosive to steel and 
bronze and other copper alloys. 

The versatility of Pen-O-Led helps keep costs low — by 
reducing handling and inventory, eliminating errors. One 
Pen-O-Led lubricant can do the job of two different gear 
and bearing lubricants. Pen-O-Led lubricants are available 
in eight viscosity grades. For technical information, con- 
tact the nearest Esso Standard Oil Company Division Office: 
Boston; Pelham, N. Y.; Elizabeth, N. J.; Bala-Cynwyd, Pa.; 
Baltimore; Richmond; Charlotte; Memphis; New Orleans. 
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PROVED IN PERFORMANCE 
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IRWIN KOENIG 
Foote Gear v.p. 


Irwin Koenig was elected vice 
_ president and director of engineer- 
ing of Foote Bros Gear & Ma- 
chine Corp. Chicago. He will be 
instrumental in product program- 
-ming. Mr. Koenig previously 
served the company in a consulting 
capacity in the field of design and 
_ development. 


_ Hicks Corp., Hyde Park, Mass., 
elected Frank T. Majewski executive 
vice president; John O. Wagner, 
sales manager. They were with M. 
_W. Kellogg Co., where Mr. Majew- 
_ ski was manager of the rocket divi- 
sion; Mr. Wagner, sales manager. 


John S. Jackson was elected presi- 

dent of Shepard Niles Crane & 
Hoist Corp., Montour Falls, N. Y. 
He fills the post formerly held by 
Sydney Buckley, chairman. Herb- 
ert Gledhill succeeds Mr. Jackson 
as vice president and general sales 
_ manager. 


Charles D. Manhart was elected to 
the new post of vice president- 
government relations for Raytheon 
Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass. He re- 
cently resigned as director of mili- 
tary and government sales at 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 


Edward H. Hodgson was made sales 
manager, Worm Gear Jack Div., 
Duff-Norton Co., Pittsburgh. How- 
ard E. Flood was made manager, 
sales promotion and marketing, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Hodgson. 


John T. Bennett was appointed sales 
manager, Gorham Tool Co., Detroit. 
He was midwestern district man- 
ager, headquarters, Detroit. 
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FRANK T. MAJEWSKI 
Hicks Corp. exec. v.p. 


Robert K. Miller was named presi- 
dent of Holly-General Div., Siegler 
Corp., Burbank, Calif. He was man- 
ager of General Electric Co.’s home 
heating and cooling department. 


Alford H. Johnson was appointed 
sales manager, cutting tool and gage 
division, Pratt & Whitney Co. Inc., 
West Hartford, Conn. He was in 
Chicago as sales manager of the 
mid-continent territory. 


Kenneth D. Davis was named 
domestic and international sales 
manager, Kaylock Div., Kaynar 


Mfg. Co. Inc., Rivera, Calif. Robert 
H. Randall was advanced from 
service manager to general manager 
of the Kaylock Div. Victor Hassell 
was named eastern regional sales 
manager. 


Sheldon E. Young fills the new post 
of executive vice president of Barry- 
mount Corp., subsidiary of Barry 
Controls, in Chicago. He was gen- 
eral manager. 


Raymond O. Oyler, general sales 
manager, New Departure Div., 
General Motors Corp., joins Bunt- 
ing Brass & Bronze Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, Oct. 1 as director of sales. 
Robert R. Hirsch, vice president- 
sales, will continue on special as- 
signment until he retires in 1959. 


Calumet Steel Castings Corp., Ham- 
mond, Ind., elected E. Veselik presi- 
dent; C. J. Masepohl, vice president. 


John A. Rhoads was named director 
of engineering in the technical 
products division of Packard-Bell 
Electronics Corp., Los Angeles. 


ROBERT K. MILLER 
heads Holly-General Div. 


MEN OF INDUSTRY 


THOMAS C. McCONNON 
Pittsburgh Purifying div. mgr. 


Thomas C. McConnon was named 
manager of the new steel division of 
Pittsburgh Metals Purifying Co., 
Pittsburgh. He will direct sales of 
products to alloy and tool steel pro- 
ducers. He was formerly with 
Eureka Fire Brick Co. 


Robert P. Gehring was made sales 
manager, Cayuga Machine & Fab- 
ricating Co. Inc., Depew, N. Y. He 
was vice president of Saginaw Weld- 
ing Supply Co. 


Fabricated Products Co. Inc., West 
Newton, Pa., named D. A. Black 
sales manager to replace P. J. 
Jellison, who was promoted to as- 
sistant to the president. 


Fansteel Metallurgical Corp., rec- 
tifier-capacitor division, North Chi- 
cago, Ill., appointed H. Paul Wei- 
rich assistant general manager, with 
sales responsibility. Glen Iaggi, as- 
sistant sales manager, takes on ad- 
ditional duties of railway sales pro- 
motion and supervision of railway 
sales agents. Gordon J. Elsey was 
made manager of production plan- 
ning and scheduling, succeeding 
Elmer W. Lincoln, retired. 


Frank Mears was made consumer 
sales manager, industrial fastener 
division, Pheoll Mig. Co., Chicago. 
He was in charge of the Indian- 
apolis area. 


C. Horace Sanders succeeds A. A. 
Burrell, retired, as southwest dis- 
trict manager, Dallas, for Cooper- 
Bessemer Corp. 


V. V. Schlosser was appointed man- 
ager of engineering at Westinghouse 
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G. FINDLEY GRIFFITHS 


JOSEPH H. MYERS 


executive promotions at Acme Steel 


Electric Corp.’s atomic equipment 
department, Cheswick, Pa. 


Acme Steel Co., Chicago, elected 
G. Findley Griffiths executive vice 
president - commercial; Joseph H. 
Myers, vice president - marketing. 
Mr. Griffiths was vice president- 
sales. Mr. Myers was general super- 
intendent. 


James Kovacs, vice president, was 
placed in charge of technical sales 
at Purolator Products Inc., Rahway, 
N. J. H. C. Mouwen was named 
manager of the research and devel- 
opment department. 


Nate A. Wade was appointed vice 
president of Southern Stee! Service 
Co. Inc., Orlando, Fla. He will 
direct sales of the new Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Fla., office. 


Edward E. Kennie joined South- 
worth Machine Co., Portland, 
Maine, as co-ordinator of engineer- 
ing and manufacturing, Lift Table 
Div. He was with Continental Cop- 
per & Steel Industries Inc. 


At General Electric Co.’s chemical 
and metallurgical division, Pitts- 
field, Mass., Dr. A. Eugene Schu- 
bert was made general manager, 
chemical materials department, suc- 
ceeding Sam L. Brous, named mar- 
keting manager. James W. Kayn- 
olds, previous marketing manager, 
scheduled to retire in February, was 
assigned as a consultant to the gen- 
eral manager of the division. 


Newton R. Crum was made man- 
ager of the Los Angeles office of 
Lunkenheimer Co. J. Paul Scherer 
was made a sales representative, 
New York office. 
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Frank Herbaty was named manager 
of plant engineering at Rohr Air- 
craft Corp.’s main plant, Chula Vis- 
ta, Calif.; James S. Rice was named 
manager of manufacturing meth- 
ods. Mr. Herbaty was plant engi- 
neer at Merganthaler Linotype Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Rice was man- 
ager of military sales, Garrett Corp., 
Los Angeles. 


Albert C. Whitaker Jr. was appoint- 
ed director of iron ore procurement, 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, 
W. Va. He was. assistant director. 


Thomas H. Thoresen was appoint- 
ed field sales manager for Hannifin 
Co., Des Plaines, Ill., a division of 
Parker-Hannifin Corp. 


Earl L. Wilson Jr. was appointed 
eastern district manager, metal 
products division, Koppers Co. Inc., 
at New York. He was sales man- 
ager of Koppers’ box machinery 
department at Glenarm, Md. 


Mark C. Lewis was made manager 
of the new operations research and 
synthesis section of General Elec- 
tric Co., established at Utica, N. Y., 
for the light military electronics de- 
partment. 


William G. Alexander was made as- 
sistant general manager at San 
Diego, Calif., for Stromberg-Carl- 
son, division of General Dynamics 
Corp. He continues as chief engi- 
neer, San Diego facilities. 


G. E. Balsley was named director 
of labor relations for Kaiser Steel 
Corp., Oakland, Calif. 


Gordon T. Grimstad was made 
sales manager, Bendix Filter Div., 
Bendix Aviation Corp., Madison 


FRANK HERBATY 


JAMES S. RICE 


Rohr Aircraft management posts 


Heights, Mich. He was with Omark 
Industries, Portland, Oreg. 


At Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.’s 
Pittsburgh Works, James Balph was 
named supervisor-labor relations de- 
partment; John J. Felker, assistant 
supervisor. 


Van-Packer Co., division of Flint- 
kote Co., Chicago Heights, IIl., ap- 
pointed Bill Henson assistant sales 
manager. 


George Masurat was made general 
superintendent of production for 
Philco Corp.’s government and in- 
dustrial division, Philadelphia. 


Clarence E. Simmons succeeds 
Daryl L. Evans as district traffic 
manager for Aluminum Co. of 
America at Vancouver, Wash. Mr. 
Evans was made superintendent of 
the traffic-shipping department, 
Massena, N. Y., operations. 


Robert T. MacNaughton was ap- 
pointed assistant mill metallurgist 
at Copperweld Steel Co., Warren, 
Ohio. He had been with Crucible 
Steel Co. 


L. K. Stringham, former vice presi- 
dent-engineering, Lincoln Electric 
Co., was named vice president of 
Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis. 


James C. Richards Jr. was named 
vice president-sales, B. F. Goodrich 
Industrial Products Co., division of 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron. He 
succeeds R. V. Yohe, elected presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of 
B. F. Goodrich, Canada. The 
changes are effective Oct. 1. 


James C. Irwin was made resident 
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call KE for plant expansion or new facilities 


has made KE a major engineer-contractor serving Minerals 


et 


Design of a concentrating plant to process 60,000 tons 
of iron ore per day. Open pit bauxite facilities. Coking 
coal processing plants. Diatomite plants. Cement plants. 
These are a few of many projects and studies Kaiser 
Engineers undertakes for the Minerals industries in the 
United States and world-wide— Quebec, Jamaica, Mexico, 
Brazil, Australia, New Zealand, Greece, Turkey, India. 


From determination of process through design and con- 
struction of complete facilities, KE can perform any or 
all steps. And perform them with Ingenuity—to produce 
a more efficient operation, in less time, at lower cost. 


For your next facility—whether ferrous, non-ferrous or 
non-metallic—call KE. 


Pendulum ore conveyor—Ingenuity produced KE innovation distributing bene- 
ficiated iron ore in 180° crescent; conserved space, cut rehandling costs. 


LS 


Kaiser engineers-contractors 
Ze ENGINEERS Contracting since 1914 


Division of Henry J. Kaiser Company + Oakland 12, California» New York, Pittsburgh, Washington, D.C., 


4630 Buenos Aires, Calcutta, Dusseldorf, Montreal, Rio de Janeiro, Sydney, Tokyo 
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WILLIAM R. COMBER 
Reynolds extrusion plant mgr. 


GEORGE C. KIRKER 
Western Design plant mgr. 


RICHARD D. OLSON 
Westinghouse Electric post 


HOWARD J. EVANS 
Rockwell Mfg. promotion 


manager of sales in Seattle for 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 


Howard J. Evans, chief engineer, 
central gas products, Rockwell Mfg. 
Co.’s meter and valve division, 
Pittsburgh, was promoted to man- 
ager of engineering and research for 
all gas products. His new post 
includes supervision of the recently 
expanded engineering facilities at 
Rockwell’s DuBois, Pa., meter divi- 
sion, where he has headquarters. 


Warren J. Nichols, formerly as- 
sistant materiel manager at Ryan 
Aeronautical Co., San Diego, Calif., 
was promoted to materiel manager. 
He succeeds M. K. Smith, now 
materiel director. 


H. B. Korman was made sales man- 
ager, Upson-Walton Co., Cleve- 
land, to succeed the late Edwin D. 
Baskin. Mr. Korman was Cleveland 
district sales manager. 


J. Mabon Childs and Stephen F. 
Madden were made assistant man- 
agers, steel sales division, Firth Ster- 
ling Inc., Pittsburgh. 
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WARREN J. NICHOLS 
Ryan Aero. materiel mgr. 


WILBUR E. COMBS 
U. S. ‘Rubber appointment 


Wilbur E. Combs was appointed 
manager of development for the 
mechanical goods division of United 
States Rubber Co., New York. He 
was manager of market research, 
Passaic, N. J., plant, where he con- 
tinues headquarters. 


John C. Ferguson was appointed 
director of industrial relations, Su- 
perior Steel Div., Copperweld Steel 
Co., Carnegie, Pa. 


Robert Steinbruch was appointed 
manager of contract research at 
Minerals & Chemicals Corp. of 
America, Menlo Park, N. J. 


A. A. Milkie was made Chicago 
district manager, Pangborn Corp. 
He was a sales engineer, Chicago 
district. 


Milprint Inc., Milwaukee, appointed 
Fred C. Jones industry manager 
of foil products. 


James F. McCrudden Jr. was named 
New York district sales manager for 
Alan Wood Steel Co. He succeeds 
William E. Bossert, retired. 


William R. Comber was made man- 
ager of Reynolds Metals Co.’s alu- 
minum extrusion plant at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. He joined Reynolds 
in March. Previously he was direc- 
tor of engineering and divisional 
works manager of Mallory Battery 
Co. 


George C. Kirker was named plant 
manager, Montebello, Calif., Div., 
Western Design & Mfg. Corp., di- 
vision of U. S. Industries Inc. He 
was chief engineer at Western 
Gold & Platinum Corp. 


Richard D. Olson was promoted to 
manager of the magnetic applica- 
tion section, materials engineering 
departments, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., at East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
He was supervising engineer of the 
magnetic application section. 


James A. Cloutier joined the Chi- 
cago sales organization of Bay 
State Abrasive Products Co. He was 
assigned the northern Indiana ter- 
ritory. 


Richard C. Walter was appointed 
manager of the new aluminum 
foundry, Massena, N. Y., of Chevro- 
let Motor Div., General Motors 
Corp. John J. Debbink was named 
general superintendent of produc- 
tion there. Mr. Walter was assist- 
ant manager of Chevrolet’s produc- 
tion and standards department at 
Detroit. 


C. W. Massie was made general 
manager, construction machinery 
division, Clark Equipment Interna- 
tional C. A., subsidiary of Clark 
Equipment Co., Benton Harbor, 
Mich. 


OBST USACRINE. She 


Newton C. Swigart, 42, vice-presi- 
dent-purchases and traffic, Whiting 
Corp., Chicago, died Sept. 11. 


George W. Wilder, 63, general man- 
ager, Stewart Die Casting Div., 
Stewart-Warner Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., died Sept. 6. 


Julian A. Leroy, 45, vice president, 
Loewenthal Metals Corp., Chicago, 
died Sept. 4. 


Alexander N. Aird, 55, vice presi- 
dent in charge of the Baltimore di- 
vision of Revere Copper & Brass 
Inc., died Sept. 7. 
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Broadens Service 


Welding electrodes matched to 
plates will be sold by Lukens 
Steel Co. on national basis 


A NEW CONCEPT in steel plate 
merchandising has been launched 
by Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, 
Pa. The firm offers fabricators a 
single source of supply for a com- 
plete range of alloy and carbon 
plates and a comparably complete 
range of electrodes. 

Lukens is preparing to market 
its Plate-Mate welding electrodes 
on a national scale following a four- 
month sales campaign at its Coates- 
ville and Chicago district offices. 
Initial sales efforts were limited 
while developing office routines and 
procedures. 

The firm decided to enter the 
electrode field because it believed 
that fabricators would welcome a 
single source of supply for welding 
electrodes specifically matched to its 
alloy, clad, and carbon steel plates. 
Another consideration was that a 
sales force for electrodes already ex- 
isted since the majority of potential 
customers would be those already 
using Lukens plates, particularly 
specialty steel plates. 

In the four months since the in- 
troduction of Plate-Mate, sales have 
been in line with the original fore- 
cast for the first year, company of- 
ficials say. Facilities of the elec- 
trode manufacturer permit Lukens 
to supply electrodes for every type 
of steel it makes. Electrode pack- 
agings range from 5-lb packs of 
stainless rods to a 750-lb payoff 
pack. Customer potential for the 
electrodes seems largest among 
fabricators of equipment for the 
petroleum, chemical, construction, 
and shipbuilding industries. 


Produces Piggyback Loader 


Railway Equipment Co., Clinton- 
ville, Wis., has been formed to 
make a device to load truck trailers 
traveling piggyback on railroad cars. 


Pa. Firm Changes Name 


National Forge & Ordnance Co., 
Irvine, Pa., has changed its name 
to National Forge Co. Robert O. 
Wilder, president, says the new 
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name more accurately reflects the 
product line. The firm makes 
crankshafts, cast iron pipe molds, 
aircraft and missile parts, and heavy 
machinery components. 


M-H Forms Finishing Unit 


M-H Standard Corp., Jersey City, 
N. J., has formed Conveyorized Fin- 
ishing System Div. to design and 
construct finishing techniques and 
equipment, emphasizing coating ma- 
chinery and drying and_ baking 
ovens. H. H. Morrison, a pioneer 
industrial finishing engineer, will 
head the new division. 


Hercules Gets Ilo Engines 


Hercules Motors Corp., Canton, 
Ohio, has acquired sole U. S. dis- 
tribution rights to the German-built 
Ilo line of air-cooled diesel and gas- 
oline industrial engines. Hercules 
will market them under the Ilo 
name. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


American Institute of Mining, 
Metallurgical & Petroleum Engi- 
neers, New York, elected Howard C. 
Pyle president for one year begin- 
ning at the annual meeting in 
February, 1959. Mr. Pyle is presi- 
dent of Monterey Oil Co., Los 
Angeles, Dr. J. L. Gillson, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., will be president- 
elect. Vice presidents will be 
T. C. Frick, Atlantic Refining Co., 
Lafayette, La.; Dr. W. R. Hibbard 
Jr., General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.; Elmer A. Jones, St. 
Joseph Lead Co., Bonne Terre, Mo.; 
and J. C. Kinnear Jr., Nevada Mines 
Div., Kennecott Copper Co., McGill, 
Nev. 


Metallurgical Society of AIME 
elected Dr. John C. Chipman presi- 
dent for one year beginning at the 
annual meeting and Dr. Carleton 
C. Long vice president. Dr. Chip- 
man is professor of metallurgy, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy; Dr. Long, director of research, 
Zinc Smelting Div., St. Joseph Lead 
Co., Monaca, Pa. Chairmen will 
include: Extractive Metallurgy Di- 
vision, Albert E. Lee Jr., American 
Metal Climax Inc., New York; In- 
stitute of Metals Division, Dr. O. T. 


Marzke, Research Dept. U. S. 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; and Iron 
& Steel Division, Michael Tenen- 
baum, Metallurgy Dept., Inland 
Steel Co., East Chicago, Ind. 


Fe 


_ ti aly _NEW OFFICES 
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American Foundry & Mfg. Co. 
opened its new office and factory 
at 920 Palm St., St. Louis 7, Mo. 


Luria Bros. & Co. will move its 
branch office from the Genesee 
Bldg., Buffalo, to 4446 Main St., 
Amherst, N. Y. 


CONSOLIDATIONS 


Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, has merged with its sub- 
sidiary, Colorado Iron Works. 
Products of both companies will be 
manufactured by the parent firm. 
Donald J. Drinkwater is manager 
of the Manufacturing Div. Colo- 
rado Iron makes machinery and 
fabricates structural steel while 
Mine & Smelter makes mining ma- 
chinery and distributes industrial 
equipment. 

Chromalloy Corp., White Plains, 
N. Y., acquired Propellex Chemical 
Corp., Edwardsville, Ill., and will 
operate it as a division. Dr. R. A. 
Cooley is executive vice president 
and general manager of the di- 
vision. Propellex produces solid 
propellent rockets and rocket fuel, 
ignition elements, gas producing 
squibs, explosive valves, cutters, and 
related equipment. The parent 
firm specializes in the treatment 
of metal parts with a chromium dif- 
fusion process. 


Brown-Brockmeyer Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, purchased National Gear Co., 
Indianapolis. Officers of National 
Gear are: President, Maurice Mil- 
ler; secretary, Steffen S. Brown; 
and treasurer, Steffen A. Brown. 

Aeronca Mfg. Corp., Middletown, 
Ohio, established a _ subsidiary, 
Aeronca of California Inc., to pur- 
chase Pastushin Aviation Corp., 
Los Angeles. George Ebert is vice 
president and general manager of 
the California subsidiary. 
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No. 8 in 1958’s Management Series STEEL 


BUILDING 
MARKETING 


WANTED: Profit - minded profes- 
sional managers, 35 to 50, who 
can install and maintain integrated 
marketing programs in production 
and sales conscious metalworking 
companies that see the growing 
necessity of becoming customer- 
oriented. Primary responsibility: 
Building marketing men. Must have 
leadership and administrative quali- 
fications to integrate and co-ordi- 
nate market research, product plan- 
ning, sales forecasting and budget- 
ing, pricing, advertising, public re- 
lations, sales, customer service, and 
distribution. Also must be expert 
communicators who can win the 
understanding and co-operation of 
production, engineering, and fi- 
nance. 

If you have such a man (he’s 
often in general management, sales, 
market research, advertising, even 
engineering or finance), make him 
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your market manager. He’s the 
kind of quarterback you'll need to 
give your marketing team a respect- 
able won-lost record in the booming 
sixties. 

If such a man isn’t in your com- 
pany lineup now, you’re in trouble 
on several counts: 

e Without him, you’ll waste time 
and money if you try to install in- 
tegrated marketing, advise the 
authors of a 150-company study 
sponsored by the New York Chapter 
of the American Marketing Asso- 
ciation (See Page 76.) 

e Bringing in a market manager 
from the outside has a serious limi- 
tation. He “should be thoroughly 
familiar with the company’s total 
operation,” reminds the AMA re- 
port. (But it recommends going out- 
side for specialists, such as market 
researchers. ) 

e Trained people are scarce. “There 
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TEAMWORK comes easier in a small company than it does 
in a large one. Here, Warren W. Brown (center), manager 
of sales and marketing, Superior Foundry Inc., and two of 
his sales engineers, Frank Morrow (left) and Frank Gerber, 
study marketing map while considering territory assign- 
ments 


Two Things Favor Small Company 


It's easy to assume that integrated marketing is a neces- 
sity the small company can't afford, but two observations by 
Warren W. Brown, manager of sales and marketing for 
a small company (Superior Foundry Inc., Cleveland) throw 
new light on the matter: 

“The small outfit has two inherent advantages over 
large ones. First, communications is less of a problem. Sec- 
ond, the integration and co-ordination of different func- 
tions is less of a problem. Typically, a small group of 
department managers, headed by the president, can dis- 
cuss major operations, sales, and policy problems, and 
make decisions in these all-important areas.” 

Another misconception is that the feasibility of train- 
ing has something to do with the size of a company. But 
the most effective training tools (management develop- 
ment techniques) are equally available to the large and 
small company. 

Superior has three territory sales agents, four company- 
employed sales engineers, and two special sales agents. 
Mr. Brown reports to the president and is responsible for 
all marketing fsinctions, including product sales; also prod- 
uct development, market research, and advertising. On- 
the-job training is used, and informal sessions are devoted 
to such subjects as product information (including com- 
petitive products) and short and long term technological 
trends in the foundry and customer industries. 

Mr. Brown and other small company marketers also take 
advantage of the many services offered by their industry 
associations, including such things as market studies and 
seminars. For example, such help is offered by the Gray 
lron Founders’ Society Inc. and the Steel Founders’ Society 
of America, both of Cleveland. 


is no reservoir of talent because we 
have not had integrated marketing 
for any length of time. They can’t 
be trained overnight, and they can’t 
be trained out of books,” says Dr. 
Hector Lazo, professor of marketing, 
New York University Graduate 
School of Business. By necessity, 
the building of marketing men is 
largely a do-it-yourself project, adds 
Alfred Politz, president, Alfred Politz 
Research, New York. 


e Little pertinent training informa- 
tion has been published. The 
authorities—over 40 of them—con- 
tacted by Steet for this article were 
unanimous on that point. 

e It takes time to get a marketing 
program off the ground. “Apparent- 
ly, three years is the absolute mini- 
mum .. . most companies require 
five to seven years to develop a 
working organization. Greater speed 
seems to result in waste motion and 
the need to retrace,” declares the 
Marketing Association survey. 
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e You haven’t got too much time 
left. Dr. Lazo’s guesstimate: “Com- 
panies that have not set up integrat- 
ed marketing by 1960 will be so 
far behind the parade that they will 
be forced into it, or forced out of 
the competitive race. By 1965, I 
believe integrated marketing will 
be as commonplace as mechanized 
production.” 


It’s already paying off handsome- 
ly in a number of companies. Last 
year Dr. Lazo asked 75 integrated 
marketers to list benefits they have 
realized. Here’s the tabulation of 
their replies (on the basis of a re- 
turn that was slightly better than 
65 per cent): Better company-wide 
effort, 50; improved supervision of 
marketing function, 36; greater co- 
operation between departments, 35; 
increased profit consciousness in 
company, 35; more economical use 
of manpower, 29; greater attention 
to profitable marketing, 28; better 
effort, increased sales, 28; better in- 


formation for management decisions, 
25; better cost controls, 25; improved 
product lines, 14. 

Those benefits will give you an 
idea of what you’ve been missing 
if your company hasn’t developed 
a professional quarterback for your 
marketing team. True, you have a 
lot of catching up to do, but there 
is one big thing in your favor: 

Not all programs are hitting on 
all cylinders. Reason: “We have 
100 per cent lip service, but only 
about 30 per cent application. I 
have heard others say the same 
thing,” one market manager admits. 

Even though some companies 
have not been able to make inte- 
grated marketing work, few people 
are disenchanted with it because of 
success stories like this one: 

A company that had never been 
in the red couldn’t explain why it 
lost $2 million in six months. It was 
suspected that warehousing was the 
problem: Dealers weren’t getting 
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shipments on time. Management 
consultants trained in integrated 
marketing were called in. They 
started by investigating the entire 
operation, function by function, 
product by product. The trouble: 
Sales forecasting. Products were 
lumped into categories, mixing slow 
and fast movers. The information 
was translated into budgets which 
underestimated production volume 
for the popular products. Emer- 
gency adjustments in production 
kept the company from losing any 
more money that year. In two years, 
it boosted profits to $10 million. 
That problem is routine for the 
skilled market manager and _ his 
staff—in fact, it probably wouldn’t 
reach the problem stage in a firm 
that has integrated marketing licked. 
What’s the secret? 


Getting Show on Road 


The establishment of a market 
manager, the training of his staff, 


and the indoctrination of the whole 
company require more collective ef- 
fort and time that many companies 
realize, suggests Eugene B. Mapel, 
vice president of Barrington Asso- 
ciates Inc., New York consulting 
firm. He comments: “Integrated 
marketing has been least effective in 
companies that, for want of under- 
standing, have accepted the concept 
as a tonic—just the dose to build up 
tired blood—without practicing the 
organization discipline necessary to 
insure success.” 

If there are any secrets involved, 
the first one is this: You must build 
your market team from the top 


down. Knowledgeable companies 
follow this chronology in installing 
a program: 


1. Sell the idea to the chief ex- 
ecutive to gain his understanding 
and continuing support. 

2. Choose and set up the market 
manager, which includes commit- 
ting his job specifications and your 
marketing plan to writing. 


How Medium-Size Company 


Trains Its Marketing Men 


“A ‘whole’ marketing man is probably always in train- 
ing. | head up our program and still consider myself a 
student,"’ says Frank J. Smith, vice president, marketing, 
Columbus Bolt & Forging Co. Mr. Smith maintains a bal- 
anced program for new and experienced employees. A 
look at the informal side of his trainee program will give 
an idea of what he means by the development of “whole” 


marketing men. 


Trainees spend a great deal of time in other depart- 
When it's feasible, they work rather than observe 


ments. 


on the theory you can learn more that way. 
ing category are stints in manufacturing, engineering, esti- 
and other production departments. 
They observe in purchasing, accounting, and customer serv- 


ice because of the nature of the work. 
“They learn why the 


mating, metallurgy, 


these advantages of observation: 


benefits we promise a customer can be delivered. 
also become familiar with such procedures as pricing, deliv- 


ery, and service."’ 


Trainees are thoroughly exposed to all market func- 
Several worked on a recent study of market oppor- 
tunities for the types of parts made by the company. They 
helped edit, tabulate, and analyze returns from a question- 
They even assisted 


tions. 


naire mailed to metalworking plants. 


in the interpretation and reporting of returns. 
A trainee analyzed part quotations, orders, 
and daily call reports to obtain facts and figures pertinent 


cent project: 
to sales planning. 
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In the work- 


Mr. Smith lists 


They 


Another re- 


facturing sales,’ 


3. Tailor your organization to fit 
the concept. 

4. Train the market staff and in- 
doctrinate all other departments. 

The remainder of this article will 
follow that outline. 


Start at Top 


Mr. Mapel recommends: “The 
first step is to work with the chief 
executive officer to develop recog- 
nition of the practical value of the 
marketing concept, sound under- 
standing of the concept itself, and 
the elements in its application. 

“This is a most important phase 
because the marketing philosophy 
affects every phase of a company’s 
operations. So it is wise to start 
with the chief executive, who is the 
only one who can create the market- 
ing climate in which all later moves 
must take place . . . the training of 
marketing men must proceed in a 
marketing climate.” 

Three Definitions—The concept is 


“Training is an investment made for the purpose of manu- 
says Frank J. Smith 
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Here's a Treasury of Training Tips 


These companies are leaders in the development of marketing men. All have 
outstanding formal and informal programs. Only a few of their features are 
highlighted here to give you an indication of the wealth of information and 
knowhow you can obtain by taking a look at what other companies are doing 
—especially the leaders 


put into focus by the Marketing As- 
sociation survey previously cited. 

1, Marketing implies integration 
of all functions in moving any type 
goods or services from production 
to the final user. This is in contrast 
with the word selling, which usu- 
ally means only getting orders 
and managing salesmen. In market- 
ing, a single executive assumes total 
responsibility for selling and all 
other related activities, including 
such things as market research and 
product planning. 

2. Marketing makes full use of 
all relevant disciplines in an inte- 
grated pattern. The occasional com- 
ment that none of the “new” mar- 
keting tools and techniques is really 
new is neither valid nor pertinent. 
Statistics, cost accounting, psychol- 
ogy, engineering, warehouse layout, 
and communications have all been 
used for a long time. But these dis- 
ciplines are now accepted, adapted, 
modified, and directly integrated 
into the new marketing function. 

3. Marketing means acceptance of 
precise and exacting performance 
standards. Total sales volume has 
been replaced by profitability of the 
operation as a yardstick. The new 
market manager also insists on facts 
and analysis as bases for decisions. 
Decision making by hunch is stead- 
ily declining. Finally, long range 
planning conforms daily actions 
with ultimate objectives for profits, 
for industry and community stand- 
ing, and for ethical and public re- 
sponsibility as well. 

Another Definition—In his book, 
The Practice of Management, Peter 
Drucker brings up another key fac- 
tor: “Marketing is not a specialized 
activity. It encompasses the entire 
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business—it is the whole business 
seen from the point of view of its 
final result; that is, from the cus- 
tomer’s point of view.” 

As you can see, the integrated 
concept vests the market manager 
with what may seem to be an amaz- 
ing amount of authority. Norton 
Weber, vice president, Marsteller, 
Richard, Gebhardt & Reed Inc., 
spells it out this way: 

“My opinion is that a market 
manager or market department 
should co-ordinate all the activities 
of a company in terms of finding 
out what the customer wants and 
selling it to him at a profit. 

“To do this effectively, a market 
manager must have more than de- 
sire, ability, and knowledge. He 
must have authority—at least equal 
to that of the vice president of sales 
or production, for example. Prefer- 
ably, he should be over them, since 
many of his decisions will seem at 
times to run contrary to the nar- 
rower interests of individual de- 
partments. 

“He begins to sound like an en- 
lightened executive vice president, 
doesn’t he? A good guy to step into 
the president’s job some day.” 

It helps to look at it this way: 
Review the functions of a company 
president. He is the communication 
center, the man with perspective. In 
this sense, he has the authority of 
knowledge. He is the man who is 
best qualified to say: “The consum- 
ers’ requirements or desires will be 
reflected in our product and profit 
planning.” 

So, traditionally, the president is 
the market manager in fact. Un- 
der the integrated setup, another 
man is put in charge of the com- 


munication center. Because he is 
placed in a position of knowledge 
and perspective, he is qualified to 
relieve the president of some of his 
traditional responsibilities. 

How often does the market man- 
ager have enough authority? A 
clue is offered in a study by Dr. 
Lazo: “Ninety per cent of the time 
the market manager reports to the 
top management officer, the execu- 
tive vice president, or president.” 

Do you have a man who is ready 
for the job? 


The Market Manager 


Aside from the president (and 
there’s no reason why he can’t be 
your market manager), the execu- 
tive vice president is often a likely 
prospect. Also, many of the re- 
sponsibilities tend to gravitate to- 
ward the vice president of sales, or 
general sales manager. Either may 
be your man. 

One study shows that sales per- 
sonnel get the call about 30 per 
cent of the time, but, as suggested 
earlier, your future market man- 
ager may be any place in the com- 
pany. First, he is in a position that 
gives him knowledge of the over- 
all operation. Second, he is a pro- 
fessional manager, a leader and ad- 
ministrator. 

Dr. John G. McLean, vice presi- 
dent, co-ordinating and planning, 
Continental Oil Co., Houston, calls 
him an artist-scientist. He has the 
knack of directing such artistic en- 
deavors as personal selling and ad- 
vertising copy writing, plus the abil- 


ity to head up the fact-gathering | 


network that feeds him masses of 
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General Electric Co. 


Among the top questions in formal training are: Who 
should participate? What should be taught? What is the 
best teaching method? How can you minimize time away 
from the job? You can get a lot of ideas from one of GE's 
programs—its Advanced Marketing Management Seminar. 


ATTENDANCE: A small cross section of managers partici- 
pates. Titles of typical trainees: Manager-sales, Dishwasher 
& Disposal Dept.; manager-product planning, Clock & 
Timer Dept.; manager-marketing, Portable Appliance Dept.; 
specialist-administration, Marketing Services; general man- 
ager, Vacuum Cleaner Dept. 


SUBJECTS: They include—Development and growth of 
marketing executives; the sales manager and his job; 
human problems in the development and direction of 
field sales managers; relations of staff and line in organi- 
zation; typical human problems of headquarters execu- 
tives; and dropping products from a line. 


TEACHING: The Harvard case method is favored. 


DURATION: The four-week course is divided into two 
sessions—two weeks of training, two weeks back on the 
job, then the final two weeks. 


United States Steel Corp. 


Under the integrated concept, the market man's job 
involves much more than his specialty: He should also 
know his company. Normally, such knowledge comes only 
with years of experience, but the process can be speeded 
up. Among the techniques used by the corporation are: 
1. Plant tours as a supplement to classroom training. 2. 
Afterhours courses on a voluntary basis. 3. Cross attendance 
at regular meetings. 


PLANT TOURS: One program (Commercial Dept. Training, 
a 22-week course) includes some 30 tours—and they 
aren't hasty walk-throughs. For example, three weeks are 
spent at Chicago-area facilities. Another feature: Several 
customer plants are visited. 


VOLUNTARY TRAINING: Twice a year, each plant offers 
a Program for Advanced Study. (Registration fee: $5.) The 
corporation is the subject of one course (Commercial Man- 
agement in United States Steel). It covers: ‘Basic facts 
about steel products and steel markets, market coverage, 
distribution, product development, pricing, commercial re- 
search, the solicitation program, traffic, and coal chemical 
sales.” 


MEETINGS: The corporation uses planned ‘‘contacts’’ to 
help spread knowledge of functions. Public relations peo- 
ple, for example, sit in on regular sales meetings. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


What can you do to increase participation at formal 
meetings? What can be done to encourage the passalong 
of information after the formal meeting is over? What 
“depth of knowledge” is sought at formal meetings? One 
of Westinghouse’s programs (its Marketing Management 
Course) covers those points. 


PARTICIPATION: Classes are divided into four equal 
groups (about seven members each). Each has a chairman 
and secretary to conduct conferences and case studies. 
The chairmanship is rotated so that each member has the 


Opportunity to head up a group and report group findings 
at least once. 


FOLLOWTHROUGH: During the latter part of this two- 
week course, trainees are asked to draw up written plans 
showing how they will pass the information along to their 
people. They are subject to the approval of the director 
of marketing management training, who also makes peri- 
odic checks on followthrough after the managers return 
to their jobs. 


KNOWLEDGE: A trainee is expected to gain enough back- 
ground to sharpen his ability to evaluate marketing situ- 
ations and to expand his decision-making capacity. 


Koppers Co. Inc. 


Say you want to set up a market seminar to introduce 
the integrated concept to your managers. What should be 
your bread objectives? What should you include in your 
program? You can get some valuable tips from one of 
Koppers’ programs—its Advanced Marketing Management 
Seminar. 


OBJECTIVES: 1. To identify and agree upon the role of 
marketing in today's competitive economy. 2. To analyze the 
critical effect of marketing on (your company’s) growth 
and profits. 3. To gain increased knowledge of the methods 
and _ skills required to make marketing effective. 4. To 
take an objective look at marketing manpower require- 
ments to accomplish goals. 5. To discuss and agree upon the 
responsibility for marketing results. 


THREE-WEEK PROGRAM: First week—The marketing con- 
cept, marketing research, product planning, price decisions 
and marketing policies, market planning and programming, 
financial aspects for market managers. 

Second week—Distribution, sales promotion, advertising 
and public relations, organization for selling, sales manage- 
ment, your integrated marketing program. 

Third week—Marketing manpower, your company’s man- 
power program, selecting salesmen, sales training, coun- 
seling, and the marketing executive. 


scientific information, which he 


Tip: Fen K. Doscher, vice presi- 


the adjustment. They are chiefly 


must digest, evaluate, and use as 
the bases for his decisions and plan- 
ning. He is a doer-planner. He is 
also a communications and human 
relations expert. 
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dent of marketing, Lily-Tulip Corp., 
New York, says strong sales man- 
agers are often out of their element 
as market managers because they 
are constitutionally unable to make 


doers, not necessarily planners and 
administrators. 

A study by Dr. Lazo reported in 
Printers’ Ink throws more light on 
the question: Where do market 
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Experts Brainstorm Market Training 


Consultants Richard Burdge (left), Carl M. Smalheer, and 
William Zook discuss implications of statement by Mr. 
Justice Holmes: ‘“‘We need education in the obvious more 
than investigation of the unknown”’ 


managers come from? In his sam- 
ple, he found that they had been 


2. Reduce your market manager’s 
responsibilities and relationships to 


STEEL asked three marketmen at Robert Heller & 
Associates Inc., the Cleveland management consult- 
ing firm, to explore fundamentals. Here is some of 
the thinking that came out of that session. 


@ We should never forget this fundamental: Marketing 
starts with the customer and ends with him—from finding 
out what he wants to supplying it to him. It means that all 
people in the company, including production, engineering, 
and finance, are members of the marketing team.” 


@ ‘The central purpose of training is teaching others how to 
make their maximum contribution as a team member.” 


@ ‘The salesman is a key member of the team because he is 
in direct contact with the customer. He can make a valuable 
contribution to the team effort, for example, by collecting 
customer facts. Say he's selling machine tools. He can get 
such information as how many machines the customer has, 
their ages, and how they are maintained." 


@ Under the integrated concept, the salesman should gain 
a working knowledge of his company, his industry, his 
customers’ companies, their industries, and general economic 
conditions and trends. In short, he should be a distribution 
expert, a consultant to his customers.’ 


e@ ‘The sales forecast is one of the basic training tools. It 
requires (and _ illustrates) the necessity of teamwork be- 
cause it starts as a realistic estimate of what customers 
will buy, is translated into budgets which guide all depart- 
ments in planning and scheduling, and ultimately has an 
influence on company profits."’ 


exposed to these functions: Sales, 
86 per cent; advertising, 50; mar- 
ket research, 42; financial, 28; eco- 
nomics, 22; engineering, 21; staff 
experience, 20. 

Another Secret—Some companies 
have been stalled in their search 
for a market manager because they 
look for supermen. A point to re- 
member: It is humanly impossible 
for anyone to master all the func- 
tions incorporated into his depart- 
ment. At best, he is a quarterback. 
Like the company president or ex- 
ecutive vice president, he is chiefly 
a co-ordinator and a delegator. 

Next Step—After you have found 
your man, it is wise to proceed with 
extreme care. To set him up in of- 
fice, you should: 1. Reduce your 
master marketing plan to writing. 
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writing. 

The definition and co-ordination 
of effective marketing are the pri- 
mary purposes of the master plan. 
Mr. Mapel uses this outline: 1. State 
the need or reasons why company 
is adopting the integrated market- 
ing approach. 2. Objectives. 3. 
Methods and tools. 4. Timing of 
program. 5. Assignment of tasks to 
all who share responsibility for en- 
forcing program, plus scope and 
timing of reports on accountability. 
6. Co-ordination with other pro- 
grams to avoid conflict in purpose 
and timing. 7. Assignment of over- 
all responsibility for direction and 
control. 

The job specifications of the mar- 
ket manager should be drawn up 
in precise detail, including lines of 


authority, basic functions, major 
responsibilities, and performance 
standards. 


Another Secret—Take your time 
on this phase. It also may be a 
good idea to use the committee ap- 
proach to develop your master plan. 
Enlist the services of key people in 
all functions—marketing, finance, 
production, and engineering. Un- 
derstanding of the plan and rela- 
tionships are valuable byproducts. 

The next step is also a long one: 


Your Organization Plan 


In most cases, market managers 
report to the president or executive 
vice president. Functions incorpo- 
rated into the market department 
vary from company to company, 
but, experts agree, structure really 
makes little difference as long as 
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you are following the tenets of in- 
legrated marketing. They warn: 
“Don’t overformalize.” 

A survey made in 1957 will give 
you an idea of functions grouped 
under marketing: Advertising, sales 
promotion, market research, and 
sales forecasting, 100 per cent of 
companies studied; sales training, 
92; sales, product planning, and 
dealer relations, 85; economic fore- 
casting and sales controls, 70; con- 
sumer relations, marketing person- 
nel, and warehousing, 65; packag- 
ing, finished goods inventory, and 
exports, 50; transportation and de- 
liveries, 40; pricing, 30; product 
scheduling, 20. ‘ ; 

Another Secret—Some programs 
never get much beyond this point. 
The company takes on the trap- 
pings of integrated marketing (it 
now has a market manager, a mas- 
ter marketing plan, and a revised 
organization), but it continues to 
Operate just about the way it al- 
ways has. The baby is expected to 
arrive after a respectable gestation 
period. 

It isn’t that easy. 

The problem: “Marketing is not 
a body of knowledge to be learned, 
not a set of techniques to be prac- 
ticed, not a list of rules to be memo- 
rized. Marketing is a state of mind,” 
advises Mr. Weber. 

First, the concept must be im- 
plemented through training. 

Second, it takes a great deal of 
time to get the show on the road— 
not less than three years, probably 
five to seven. 


Training 


One reason why it takes so long 
to develop market people is that 
the process is partly evolutionary. 
This phase is described by Wendell 
R. Smith, president of the Ameri- 
can Marketing Association and vice 
president of Alderson Associates 
Inc., a Philadelphia marketing and 
management consulting firm: 

“While all team members have 
important operating responsibilities 
downstream, they also have up- 
stream responsibilities for participa- 
tion in the development of total 
marketing policy, strategy, plans, 
and programs. In a sense, then, it 
may be said that functional special- 
ists become ‘trained’ in general mar- 
keting management as the result of 
such participation.” 
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The companies with outstanding 
programs catalyze the evolutionary 
process with formal and informal 
training. 

Difference of Opinion—The nec- 
essity for formal training is debated 
by some. What they’re really ob- 
jecting to is overemphasis. Some 
companies put too much faith in 
sporadic, one-shot seminars for mid- 
dle and upper management. Con- 
fused trainees admit privately: “The 
stuff is interesting, but I find that 
I can’t use too much of it on my 
job.” And: “Followthrough is poor. 
I’m told that my job is my first ob- 
ligation. J have to make time to 
train my people, chiefly afterhours 
and on Saturdays.” 

Proper Mix Needed—The major 
training effort must be continuous, 
directly related to the job, and part 
of it. 

Smart companies are using stand- 
ard management development tools, 
including delegation, special assign- 
ments, and rotation. 


More Secrets — Two techniques 
are put in the must category: I. 
Write the marketman’s training 
responsibilities into his job specifi- 
cations and set his training goals 
in written performance standards. 
(See box below.) 2. Use on-the-job 
supervision and periodic evaluation 
sessions for followthrough. Two 
valuable byproducts result: 1. Self- 
development is encouraged. 2. 
Training is tailored to the needs 
of each individual. (Packaged pro- 
grams aren’t held in high regard.) 

Here’s where formal training fits 
into the picture: It’s used for sub- 
jects that are beyond the scope of 
day-to-day activities, such as courses 
reviewing the fundamentals of man- 
agement development, sales law, 
and finance. 

Such a basic program is within 
the reach of all metalworking com- 
panies, large, medium, and small. 
Only one more element (action) is 
needed to insure success, says M. E. 
Ziegenhagen, manager, Advertising 


How To Write Job Specs, 
Standards . . 


Two of the key tools in training marketmen are written job 
specifications and performance standards. Here's the approach 
recommended by Barrington Associates Inc.: 


1. TITLE AND LINE OF AUTHORITY: State the title for the 
position and the title from which authority it is derived. List 
subordinate positions directly supervised. 


2. BASIC FUNCTION: In a few words, define the ‘‘target’’ of 


all efforts. 


3. MAJOR RESPONSIBILITIES: Divide the job into its essential 
and distinct major responsibilities. After thorough analysis, con- 
cisely state the standard of performance for each major re- 
sponsibility. Use only words which have precise meaning in the 
minds of management and the incumbent. 


4. KEY DUTIES: Dissect each major responsibility, analyze it, 
and reassemble it carefully into its logical makeup of key duties. 
Concisely state each key duty in words which clearly describe the 


action required. 


Eight Sources of Training 


Literature . . 


Published information on the training of integrated marketing 
men is hard to come by. Perhaps the most comprehensive single 


article on the subject is: 


e “The Changing Role of the Marketing Function” 
—Janvary, 1957, The Journal of Marketing, official publication of the 
American Marketing Association, 27 E. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. The 
Project was conceived and sponsored by the New York chapter of the 


society. 


The study was written by Dr. Henry Bund, vice president and 


director, Research Institute of America, New York, and James W. Carroll, 
editor, Division of Management Methods, for the same organization. 


Other helpful articles: 


© “Five Jobs for Marketing Management”’ 


—October, 1957, Industrial Marketing 


¢ “Marketing: New Harness for Management” 


e “Marketing Is Management” 


—Nov. 23, 1956, Printers’ Ink 


—Sept. 24, 1957, The Sales Executive 


¢ “The Marketing Manager: Who the New Executive Is and 


What He Will Do” 


—Jan. 3, 1958, Printers’ Ink 


@ “Sales Managers Are Product-Minded; Market Managers are 


Customer-Minded”’ 


Some helpful books: 
e “Sales Management’ 


—Mar. 14, 1958, Printers’ Ink 


—By Richard R. Still and Edward W. Cundiff, Prentice-Hall Inc. 
© “Performance and Development of Field Sales Managers” 


& Marketing Promotion Dept., 
Worthington Corp., Harrison, N. J. 
He warns: “It’s easy—and all too 
common—to have a beautiful mar- 
keting structure that never gets off 
dead center. Our company has a 
handy admonition that goes: ‘Think, 
organize, and act marketing.’ ” 


Execution—Most companies use 
their own people to do the bulk of 
the training, but excellent outside 
help may be obtained from several 
sources, including articles in the 
business press, consultants, and in- 
dustry associations. Outside courses 
are offered by a number of organi- 
zations, notably the American Man- 
agement Association and Rutgers 
University. 
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—By Robert T. Davis, Harvard University 


It is universally agreed that 
training should not be limited to 
beginners. Education is regarded as 
a never-ending process that should 
be pursued as long as a man stays 
with the company. 


Extras—Since this is such a big 
job involving so many different peo- 
ple, a great deal of time is spent 
on common denominator subjects. 

The Cleveland Electric Iluminat- 
ing Co., for example, encourages 
company-wide use of a problem 
solving formula: 1. State the prob- 
lem. 2. State the solution. 3. State 
the assurance (is it the best way to 
solve the problem?). 4. State the 
value (is the solution worth the 
cost?). 


Trundle Consultants Inc. a 
Cleveland management consulting | 
firm, has developed what it calls a}, 
common language for management || 
(production, engineering, market- | 
ing, and finance). It’s based on the 
relationships of fixed and variable 
expenses at various levels of activ- 
ity, and what they mean to break- 
even points and profits. 


The Challenge 


A lot of progress has been made, 
but the full potential of integrated 
marketing is yet to be realized. Es- 
sentially, it’s a matter of develop- 
ing marketing men. Dr. McLean 
puts it this way in the July, 1958, 
issue of The Journal of Marketing, 
the publication of the American 
Marketing Association: 

“The first problem to be faced is 
one of eugenics. We must do some 
crossbreeding in our marketing or- 
ganizations. The handling of these 
responsibilities clearly calls for a 
diversity of human talents. We need 
men who have the personality traits 
and human characteristics which 
will enable them to do an effective | 
job in dealing with customers and 
the public; we need artistic and | 
imaginative people to create effec- | 
tive advertising and sales programs 
and to develop ideas with regard to 
distribution methods; and we need 
men with strong analytical abilities 
to cope with the strategic and logis- 
tic aspects of marketing operations. 

“All these capacities, of course, 
are not easily found in any one in- 
dividual. We must establish re- 
cruiting programs which will con- 
tinually feed into the marketing or- 
ganization at least two types of in- 
dividuals: A group of ‘artists’ whose 
primary forte will be the prob- 
lems of personal selling, advertising, 
and sales promotion, and a group of 
‘scientists’ whose primary forte will 
be analysis, interpretation, and lo- 
gistic planning. In time, these two 
streams will influence and educate 
each other, and out of the inter- 
mingling will come the new gen- 
eration of marketing men.” 

Is it worth the effort? 

Consider this: Manufacturing 
productivity is gaining about 3 per 
cent each year, while marketing 
productivity is increasing at a rate 
of only | per cent. 
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TOMORROW'S FUELS— The U. S. exhibit on 
fusion power at the International Atoms for 
Peace Exhibition, Geneva, Switzerland, points up 
our progress toward almost unlimited power. 
Scientists see this potential in the oceans’ heavy 
hydrogen: Only | per cent could supply 1000 
times the world’s present energy needs for a bil- 
lion years. A unit in the exhibit raises the tem- 
perature of xenon gas to several million degrees 
Fahrenheit. The goal, says Consolidated Elec- 
trodynamics Corp., Pasadena, Calif., is 100 mil- 
lion to 400 million degrees. At that tempera- 
ture, fusion would become self-sustaining. 


BOILING COOLANT MORE EFFICIENT— 
Internal combustion engines suffer from mediocre 
cooling, says Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
It has developed a boiling coolant that keeps 
upper and lower cylinder walls at nearly the 
same temperature, reduces wear, speeds warm- 
up, and eliminates cold weather problems. The 
firm expects an immediate market in large, sta- 
tionary engines. 


ZINC FOILED ELECTROLYTICALLY—A small 
plant now turns out 0.001 to 0.005 in. zinc foil 
26 in. wide by depositing the metal electrolyti- 
cally on a revolving drum. The material is more 
uniform, purer, more ductile, and stronger than 
rolled foils, says American Smelting & Refining 
Co., New York. Asarco claims it’s cheaper than 
copper or aluminum and is more easily printed 
and soldered. 


RECOVERS COAL FINES—It’s easy to sepa- 
rate fine coal from waste slurries, says Sprout, 
Waldron & Co. Inc., Muncy, Pa. Its new at- 
trition mill handles the materials now wasted 
in grading coal for coke ovens. Combined with 
oil (like kerosine), the coal forms a thin film 
which stays on top of a separation screen that 
lets clay and water pass through. 


HI-TEMP MATERIAL— Silicon nitride with- 
stands more than 3000°F for long periods in 
certain atmospheres, says Haynes Stellite Co., a 
division of Union Carbide Corp., New York. 
Transistor makers use crucibles of the material 
to melt germanium because it doesn’t contami- 
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nate. Parts made of silicon nitride also work 
well in neutral or reducing atmospheres provided 
little or no stress is involved. 


BETTER ROCKET WELDS— Rocketdyne Div., 
North American Aviation Inc., Los Angeles, finds 
that portable magnetic particle inspection is satis- 
factory for welds joining rocket thrust chambers. 
Permanent magnets form a field for iron oxide 
powders which show up any voids, inclusions, or 
cracks as irregularities in the flow pattern. The 
earlier x-ray method slowed production. 


CONTINUOUSLY CAST BRONZE— Riverside- 
Alloy Metal Div., H. K. Porter Company Inc., 
Pittsburgh, has perfected a technique for con- 
tinuously casting phosphor bronze bridge plates. 
The method is said to eliminate blowholes, po- 
rosity, cracks, and other defects. The plates can 
be made in several compositions. They absorb 
the expansion and contraction of supporting 
structures. 


LICKING HYDROGEN EMBRITTLEMENT— 
Research for the armed services has turned up 
an efficient, economical way to minimize hydro- 
gen embrittlement in cadmium plated steels, re- 
ports the Department of Commerce. (Case In- 
stitute of Technology, Cleveland, which devel- 
oped it describes the method in a pamphlet, 
PB 131654.) It is expected that designers and 
engineers seeking maximum corrosion resistance 
without susceptibility to brittle delayed failure 
will find it an answer to many problems. 


TIPS ON COMPUTER USES— Battelle Memo- 
rial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, reports on a com- 
puter which controls automatic mixing and 
weighing machines. It measures amounts of sev- 
eral materials in a batch and changes the pro- 
portions to fit variations in color, temperature, 
and sales. The research organization also has 
some suggestions for prospective users of com- 
puters: 1. Carefully list the things you want to 
do. 2. Study the kinds of data or information you 
expect to handle. 3. Select the right kind of 
equipment (several types are available). 4. Find 
out how much it will cost to buy and operate. 
5. Most important: Compare costs with those of 
other methods in doing the same job. 
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Processing tank for electrochemically finishing aluminum at Sanford Process Co. 
head unit in center is refrigerator that cools electrolyte 


It costs slightly more than conventional anodizing, but has 
better wear and heat resistance. The electrochemical meth- 
od can deposit coatings more than 0.006 in. thick 


OVERMACHINED aluminum 
parts are being reclaimed and other 
products improved by a new elec- 
trochemical finishing method that 
produces extremely tough oxide 
coatings of high dimensional ac- 
curacy. 

Developed by Sanford Process 
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Co., Los Angeles, the coatings dif- 
fer from older anodic finishes in two 
ways: They may have thicknesses 
ranging to more than 0.006 in. They 
are ceramic structures which pro- 
vide excellent resistance to abra- 
sion. 


The coatings cost about 40 per 


Over- 


New Hard Coat for Aluminum 


cent less than hard chrome plating 
and slightly more than convention- 
al anodizing, states Sanford. 


Wear Resistance High — Some 
parts are deliberately fabricated un- 
dersize to take advantage of the 
wear resistance of the new finishes. 
Experience has shown that if such 
coatings are applied to aluminum 
pistons for racing cars, the pistons 
will be in good condition after 40 
races. Ordinarily, aluminum pis- 
tons must be replaced after every 
third race. 
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Batch of parts has undergone the same finishing cycle, 
but have varying hues due to differences in alloys 


Despite wear resistance compar- 
able to that of hardened tool steels, 
the coatings are not extremely 
brittle. Sanford says they bring 
about an increase in the mechanical 
strength of aluminum components. 


Used in Electronic Gear—A Los 
Angeles manufacturer of electronic 
equipment uses the coatings on 
forms for coils. The coated forms 
have enough dielectric strength for 
insulation up to 4000 volts. They 
also are lighter than previous forms 
because they don’t have to be cov- 
ered with insulation materials. 

Aircraft manufacturers say that 
parts with the new finishes have 
greatly increased heat resistance 
and can even withstand occasional 
flame impingement. 


Tests conducted by a government 
agency to determine the relative 
ability of the coatings to prevent 
corrosion indicated resistance to 
more than 13,000 hours of salt 
spray. Conventional anodic films 
can take similar testing no more 


than 250 hours. 


Highlights of Process — Before 
processing, aluminum parts are 
cleaned and masked much the same 
as for electroplating. They are sus- 
pended in a stainless steel tank 
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which contains a mixture of min- 
eral and organic acids. 


The electrolyte is chilled to tem- 
perature of 0 to 15° F (by circulat- 
ing it through a refrigeration unit) 
so it will not attack the parts. 

With parts serving as anodes and 
the stainless tank acting as the 
cathode, 15 to 150 volts are applied 
to the electrolyte to produce a “heat 
factor.” This enables the organic 
acids to distribute current evenly 
and separate metallic ions which 
are taken into the solution when 
aluminum is dissolved by mineral 
acids. 

The lifespan of the electrolyte 
has not been determined, but one 
solution in use has met daily pro- 
duction requirements for more than 
11 months without showing signs 
of exhaustion. 


Processing tanks are welded steel 
structures with capacities ranging 
up to 8900 gallons. The current 
required to operate each unit de- 
pends on the amount of work be- 
ing processed. Each square foot of 
work requires 15 amperes of cur- 
rent. 

Thickness Is Uniform—Coating 
thicknesses are accurately controlled 
by limiting the time during which 


Workers dip aluminum part in molten thermoplast to mask 
surfaces which do not require the hard coating 


parts serve as anodes in the elec- 
trolyte. Ten minutes of processing 
time will produce an 0.0005-in. 
coating; 55 minutes will yield an 
0.006-in. coating. 


Thicknesses throughout the part 
are uniform because aluminum 
oxide is an electrical insulator 
which equalizes the buildup of ma- 
terials on all deposition surfaces. 
The internal and external surfaces 
of aluminum tubes more than 10 ft 
long have been uniformly finished 
by the process. 


After parts are removed from the 
electrolytic finishing bath, they are 
rinsed in cold water and dried. The 
coatings are relatively porous and 
may be used without further proc- 
essing as primers for paints. If no 
supplemental finishing is specified, 
the aluminum oxide finishes are 
sealed by soaking them for an hour 
in hot water. 


Colors Vary—Thin coatings pro- 
duced by the method usually have 
a light amber hue. Heavier coat- 
ings have a variety of colors, de- 
pending on the alloys that comprise 
the parent metals. Examples: Heavy 
coatings on 7075 alloy stock may 
be brown; on 6061 stock, black; on 
2024 stock, blue. 
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How We Beat the Cost Crisis 


Handling System 


Trims Sash Cost 


Incorporating 


needed flexibility to 
handle a wide range 
of parts, this manv- 
facturer got his in- 


vestment back in less than nine 
months. The article is one of the 
top entries in the Cost Crisis Awards 
Watch for another 


Competition. 
entry next week 


THE JOB: Produce six major lines 
of industrial and commercial steel 
and aluminum sash, with an aver- 
age of 30 standard sizes in each 
line. Also, manufacture custom 
sizes and styles. 

That’s the production challenge 
at Bliss Steel Products Corp., East 
Syracuse, N. Y. The variety de- 
mands complete flexibility in pro- 
duction, handling, and storage. 

Old Way—A press operator cut 
standard sash bar lengths to size, 
put them on a hand truck, moved 
them to the stationary stock rack 
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the 


and transferred the bars by hand 
from the cart to the rack. 

When it came time to ship fin- 
ished sash, two to four men waited 
in a trucktrailer while another crew 
of two to four men on the floor 
level passed parts up to them. There 
were delays while the men stacked 
parts in the truck and while the 
floormen returned to the racks for 
more parts. 

Stock ventilators were stored in 
horizontal stacks on the floor— 
piled as high as possible. When 
the stack got too high to reach 


from the floor, workmen climbed a 
ladder to add to the pile. When 
a ventilator was needed in assem- 
bly, the ladder was needed again 
to get the top parts off the pile. 

Waste—Most of this handling 
work, since it was being done in a 
small plant, was handled by_pro- 
duction workers. Time consumed 
in all handling was doubly costly, 
since it meant production opera- 
tions had to be shut down to free 
the men, and the tedious operation 
often led to overtime. 


New Method — To whip the 
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Saved: $3269.13 


Floor space savings reduced the size of a plant addi- 


tion. Value of saved space: $4455. Total savings 
are $7724.13 


problems, Bliss management au- 
thorized the purchase of 50 unit 
bar containers that permit a lift 
truck to pick them up from any of 
the four sides, 20 wood pallets de- 
signed and made at Bliss that hold 
all vertically stacked loads in groups 
of 100, and a fork lift truck. 

Now, the press operator puts cut 
sash lengths directly in the unit 
bar containers. The containers are 
laid on hand trucks for this job. 
The bars in the containers are 
moved to the stock area. The elec- 
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tric lift truck picks the containers 
off the trucks and stacks them, one 
on top of another, in tiers. All 
individual bar handling is elimi- 
nated. 

The lift truck has made it un- 
necessary to pull men off the pro- 
duction line to load _ transport 
trucks. The forks are adjusted to 
enter a stock of vertically stored 
sash, move in, then raise the en- 
tire order to truck level. Two ship- 
ping department men carry out the 
whole truck loading operation. Pro- 
duction men work full time on pro- 


duction operations. 

The combination of the wood 
pallets and the lift truck voids the 
problems that went with stacking 
vertical loads, including the opera- 
tion conducted from a ladder. 

Conservative Savings — Manage- 
ment approved the new system, 
based on a cost analysis that 
showed the $6000 investment 
would be recovered in 31% years. 
That estimate didn’t take into ac- 
count a number of factors that have 
since shown the system paid off in 
less than a year. 
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Operator watches pipewelder in action. 


Induction coil (right) heats the joint while 
press forces the tubes together. Pressure varies, but 21/2-in. pipe takes about 10,000 psi 


Buttwelder Leaves No Flash 


Induction heating, good fixturing, and a series of pressure 
changes are used to join lengths of steel pipe and tube more 
efficiently, says machine builder 


HERE’S a new wrinkle for steel 
pipe fabricators: 

In less than 1 minute an induc- 
tion buttwelder makes a flash-free, 
smooth joint in any size pipe with 
1% to in. walls. 

Tocco Div., Ohio Crankshaft Co., 
Cleveland, developed the machine. 
Swift Ohio Corp., Detroit, made 
the press mechanism. 

The customer: Mitsubishi, Kobe, 


Japan. 
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Overcomes Drawbacks—Conven- 
tional flash buttwelds are strong 
and sound, but the method leaves 
a thin, extremely hard flash at the 
joint. On tubing welds, the flash 
can be inside. It’s expensive to re- 
move—and leaving it reduces effi- 
ciency and impedes fluid flow. 

The Tocco machine leaves only 
a bulge at the weld site. Controls 
permit an operator to throw the 
bulge in any direction (see illus- 


tration). Boilermakers and fabrica- 
tors of heat exchangers say the 
slight bulge inside the pipe will 
have little effect on flow. 

How It Works—After cutting, 
pipe or tube end surfaces are milled 
or turned smooth by a milling cut- 
ter on the machine. Tubes placed 
in the press move against a heavy 
locator bar which moves out of the 
way. Clamps then move pipe ends 
together. At the start, pressure on 
the pipe ends is around 10,000 psi. 

After current is on, an induction 
coil heats the joint. Upset and di- 
rection of bulge are controlled by 
movement of the clamping heads, 
rate of heating, pressure, and cycle 
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timing. Wall thickness determines 
timing. It takes about 30 seconds 
and 35 kilowatts to join a 21/-in. 
tube with 1/-in. walls. 


Operating Costs—Tocco officials 
say current costs are negligible, com- 
pared with those of manual arc- 
welding. Labor is lower since only 
one semiskilled operator is required. 


Fixturing is the key to the proc- 
ess. Correct holding, cycling of 
pressures, and alignment produce 
sound welds without flash. 


During welding, pressures change 
three times. 


Possibilities—The designers say a 
machine can be made to handle 
almost any diameter pipe or tube. 
Larger sizes, like those used in 
cross-country pipelines, would prob- 
ably be clamped internally to over- 
come ovality. 


The equipment is not too large for 
field welding. At least one similar 
device (it uses the resistance prin- 
ciple) is being used by Consolidated 
Edison of New York (STEEL, Aug. 
18, p. 115). 


These macroetches show weld quality 
and the ways bulge can be varied— 
inside, outside, or a combination 
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Wire mesh elements are a low cost method of powering this water heater used 


on commercial airliners 


Wire Fabric Heats Parts 


Electrical heating elements are flexible. 


The tape is used 


in many applications that require a constant heat source. 
It will function even when some wires are severed 


WIRE MESH heaters have a fabric 
construction that makes it easy to 
wrap them around containers of 
practically any shape. Applications 
include: Tubes and pipes carrying 
gases or fluids. 

They are made of standardized 
tapes 0.25 to 2.0 in. wide. The de- 
sign gives maximum heat transfer 
when elevated temperatures are 
needed (temporarily or permanent- 
ly). Electrofilm Inc., North Holly- 
wood, Calif., produces the tapes 
with varying metal and nonmetal 
components. 

Tough Construction—Fine wires 
for carrying electric current are in- 
terwoven with glass fibers to form 
the fabric. The glass is the insula- 
tion. Wires are about 0.028 in. 
apart. They are arranged in a 
crisscross pattern that will keep uni- 
form temperatures even when many 


of the wires are cut or broken. 
Standard electric terminals supply 
the power. 

If the wire mesh is used for per- 
manent heating, the elements are 
impregnated with plastics so they 
can be laminated or permanently 
bonded to various materials. Plas- 
tics used include neoprene, phe- 
nolic, silicon, epoxy, and polyester 
resins. 

Some heaters have been _pro- 
duced with different types of in- 
sulation. Neoprene-impregnated ny- 
lon, for example, is a_ suitable 
dielectric for some chemical tank 
heating applications. 

The assembled heaters are light 
—0.1 to 0.5 lb per square foot. This 
property makes them suitable for 
aircraft and missile applications 
when components need heating in 
subzero environments. 
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Rollers in the pelletizing machine have rough surfaces. Inset shows the V-grooves 
in the hard-faced rollers 


Tungsten Carbide Rollers Are Tough 


Roughness is similar to that of grinding wheels. 


Long life 


and economy are said to be the chief advantages over hard- 
faced and standard rollers used for pelletizing 


TUNGSTEN CARBIDE coatings 
are adding life to parts that need 
wear resistance. For example, 20/30 
mesh tungsten carbide welded on 
forged 1020 steel is the latest de- 
velopment in pelletizing machine 
rollers. (Rollers force the material 
through a perforated ring die in 
the process.) 

The new parts are the most eco- 
nomical available, claims C. D. 
Fisher, director of research and de- 
velopment, Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Inc., Muncy, Pa. Three types of 
rollers are in use: 1. Standard ball 
bearing steel (SAE 52100) heat 
treated to 57-60 Rockwell C. 2. An- 
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nealed 1020 steel with a hard face 
overlay. 3. Carbide coated rollers. 

Normal Wear—The first type is 
satisfactory for average use. The 
surfaces are corrugated by cutting 
90-degree V-grooves in the pe- 
riphery, spaced 0.0945 in. apart. It’s 
the least expensive roller. 

Abrasive Service—Severe applica- 
tions require an overlay to assure 
reasonable roller life. Hard facing 
usually takes about 1 hour for 
welding and 2!/, hours for final 
grinding to size and corrugating. 

About 3 lb of material are used 
per roll (14 in. overlay). The parts 
have two to five times the life of 


normal rollers. The cost increase 
is 50 per cent. 

Economical Coatings — Tungsten 
carbide granules are applied with 
semiautomatic equipment (inert gas 
arcwelding), bringing the cost at 
least 50 per cent below that of 
hard-faced rolls. The cost of resur- 
facing the parts is a great deal less. 

The roller has a rough surface, 
similar to that of a grinding wheel. 
New areas are exposed as the roller 
wears, maintaining a rough surface 
instead of wearing smooth. The 
roughness results in increased pro- 
duction in many pellet mill appli- 
cations. 

Field studies show that the car- 
bide coating has superior life char- 
acteristics. For example, the diame- 
ter of hard-faced rolls decreased 
1/32 in. ,after three weeks, use. 
while carbide coated rolls decreased 


1/64 in. 
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V-BELTS 


UNEQUALLED 
MATCH-ABILITY 
of U.S.V-BELTS 


is again 
demonstrated... 


In the largest roofing felt mill in the world, 
The Ruberoid Co. of Gloucester City, N. J., 
U.S. V-Belts drive a dynapulper to pulp 
the trim from finished felt paper. 

These belts were assembled at random from a dis- 
tributor’s stock. Recently installed (size C-144), they 
matched perfectly. 

This same test has been performed many, many 
times with hundreds of other U.S. V-Belts taken 
from stock..The matching has always been flawless. 

Such unequalled match-ability is your assurance 
that there are no loafers putting a life-shortening strain 
on the other belts and pulleys. You get the full measure 


of power transmission from U.S. V-Belts. 
e e e 


When you think of rubber, think of your ’’U. S.”” 
Distributor. He’s your best on-the-spot source of 
technical aid, quick delivery and quality rubber products. 


Mechanical Goods Division 


United States Rubber 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 


RUBBER 
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PROGRESS 


Balling disc is 16 ft in diameter. 


IN STEELMAKING 


It has a capacity of 20 long tons an hour 


New Source for lron Ore 


Over ten years of planning and development have gone into 
this process for utilizing the iron component of nickel ores. 
Initial production is over 1000 tons a day 


HIGH GRADE iron ore is a by- 
product of International Nickel Co.’s 
nickel plant at Copper Cliff, Ont. 
Its analysis: 65 per cent iron, 0.003 
phosphorus, 1.5 silicon dioxide, 0.01 
sulfur, and 0.15 nickel. 

The $20-million facility, which is 
now in full operation, is processing 
nickel ore at the rate of 365,000 
tons annually. Iron is recovered 
from the nickel ore slag. 

Process—Fluid-bed roasting and 
reduction in a rotary kiln are com- 
bined with magnetic separation to 
divide iron and nickel. After the 
ore is mined and concentrated, sul- 
fur is eliminated by roasting. ‘The 
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calcine produced is selectively re- 
duced in a pair of rotary kilns. 
Nickel is solubilized by leaching in 
an ammoniacal solution. 

Magnetic solid-liquid separators 
take iron oxide from the solution. 
The fines are agglomerated on pel- 
letizing discs. The l-in. balls are 
fired on a traveling-grate sintering 
machine. Soda ash is added to the 
solution to make basic nickel car- 
bonate which is processed into 
nickel in other Inco facilities. 

Fluid-Bed Roasters—It is impor- 
tant to pinpoint the operating con- 
ditions. Insufficient oxygen _pro- 
motes excessive quantities of mag- 


netite which has a detrimental ef- 
fect on nickel reduction. If the oxy- 
gen content of the roaster’s exhaust 
gases is over 0.5 per cent, sulfate 
forms, interfering with the opera- 
tion of the kilns and precipitators. 

The process takes place at 1450° 
F with a controlled oxygen supply, 
although higher capacity would be 
favored by operation above 1500° F. 
That high temperature must be 
avoided because it would impair 
calcine activity in the reduction 
step. 

The roasters are 43 ft high with 
an inside diameter of 22 ft, increas- 
ing to 26 ft (after the first 6 ft 
above the hearth). The air flow 
rate for each unit is about 1300 tons 
per day for the 500 tons processed. 

Reduction Kiln—A rotary unit is 
used for reduction because of its 
efficient gas-solids contact, greater 
capacity, simplicity, and safety. It 
converts nickel oxides to an am- 
monia-soluble metallic state. The 
reaction is complicated by the crit- 
ical equilibrium between the vari- 
ous oxides in the charge. The pres- 
ence of iron oxides prevents a large 
portion of the nickel from being re- 
duced (nickel replaces iron in the 
oxides). 

To prevent this loss, the kiln op- 
erates in two steps. The first re- 
duction is at 1600 to 1650° F in a 
strongly reducing atmosphere, limit- 
ing the formation of iron-nickel 
oxide. The second reduction is at 
a relatively low temperature (1200 
to 1300° F). The iron-nickel oxide 
decomposes and releases ferronickel. 

Final Steps—The products of the 
reduction kiln are primarily mag- 
netite, ferronickel, and nickel-iron 
sulfide. Ferronickel and the sulfide 
go through several stages of am- 
monia leaching with the nickel go- 
ing into solution. 

The magnetic solids that are left 
behind are treated in magnetic sep- 
arators. They are agglomerated by 
a pelletizing disc. 


TV Keeps Eye on Slabs 


Television cameras _ focused 
through portholes into the reheat- 
ing ovens at Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Aliquippa, Pa., let the fur- 
nace charger watch the steel slabs 
and control their movement. The 
TV equipment paid for itself in the 
first month through fewer delays 
and improved production, says J&L. 
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tough problems 


IE; you have an application that is 
creating a tough heat, wear, or cor- 
rosion-resistance problem, you will 
find it profitable to check with 
HAYNES Stellite Company. In prac- 
tically every industry, you will find 
HAYNES Alloys doing a better job, 
lasting longer, reducing mainte- 
nance and proving most economical. 
Tell us your problem and we will 
send you descriptive literature on 
the HAYNES Alloy best suited to 
solve it. Write HAYNES STELLITE 
CoMPANY, Division of Union Car- 
bide Corporation, General Offices 
and Works, Kokomo, Indiana. 


“Haynes,” “Multimet,” “Hastelloy” and “Union Carbide” 
are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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Intricate turbine 
wheels mass-produced. 


HAYNES’ investment-casting method offers a selection of 
alloys developed for economical operation over a wide tem- 
perature range. Blades and wheels are produced as one in- 
tegral part to as-cast tolerances that permit operation 
with unusually fine clearances at high speeds. 


4 Withstands corrosive 
™ chlorine 10 years! 


Handling highly corrosive liquid chlorine was an expensive 
maintenance problem— until valves made of HASTELLOY 
alloy C were installed. This is just one of the many corro- 
sive difficulties met by HAYNES Alloys. They also have ex- 
cellent resistance to hot mineral acids, strongly oxidizing 
salts, and powerful gaseous oxidants over a wide range of 
temperatures and concentrations. 


HAYNES 


ALLOYS 


HAYNES STELLITE COMPANY 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation 


UNION 


CARBIDE 
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‘Heavy-duty lift truck picks up an 8-ton deck hatch cover from an overhead crane. 


will transport the load to temporary storage, and later to a shipping area 


Heavy Loads Handled Easily 


One 26,000-lb capacity lift truck takes care of the heavy 
jobs around this plant. It carries large steel boilers, hydravu- 
lic deck hatch covers, and steel plates 


IF YOU have some heavy handling 
problems around your plant, take 
a look at how National-U. S. Radi- 
ator Corp., Johnstown, Pa., smooths 
them out. 

Its Gerlinger, 26,000 Ib capacity 
lift truck transports large steel boil- 
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ers from the production area to 
storage and shipping points. When 
the truck isn’t needed to carry the 
boilers, the company puts it to work 
carrying 13-ton loads of hydraulic 
deck hatch covers from an over- 
head crane in the finishing area 


It 


to temporary storage. 

The lift truck also transports 
heavy steel plates and other in- 
coming materials from the receiv- 
ing area to various processing points. 
With an attachment, it moves semi- 
trailers in the dock area. That feat 
permits rapid placement of the trail- 
ers without the need for a conven- 
tional truck cab. 


Gerlinger Carrier Co., Dallas, 
Oreg., a subsidiary of Towmotor 
Corp., built the lift truck. 
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ASTM Issues Specs 


Approves basic oxygen process 
steel for tubular, bar, and 
structural products 


TUBULAR PRODUCTS, © bar 
steels, and strueturals have been 
added to the list of products made 
from basic oxygen steel which have 
the approval of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials. 

In addition, ASTM subcommit- 
tees approved the process for bar 
steel concrete reinforcements and 
for sheet steel and ‘have recom- 
mended their inclusion in ASTM 
standards. 

Specs Revised — The wire and 
wire fabric specifications are being 
revised to include a wire of 75,000 
psi strength and also to include 
galvanized fabric. Several specifi- 
cations will probably be established 
covering billet steel reinforcement 
of strengths above those covered by 
Specifications A 15 and A 408. 

The society is also studying a 
new terminology for reinforcement 
steel bars, based on the yield 
strength rather than the present 
nondescriptive terms of structural, 
intermediate, hard, rail, and axle. 

In Progress—Work is being start- 
ed to develop specifications for 
leaded steel forgings for flanges, 
fittings, valves, and parts. Other 
specifications under development 
cover carbon steel pressure vessel 
plates of improved transition tem- 
perature, case carburized chain, and 
welded chain for sprocket wheel ap- 
plications. 

ASTM Specifications A 292 and 
A 293 covering turbine and genera- 
tor rotor forgings are being exten- 
sively revised by changes in chem- 
ical composition, mechanical prop- 
erties, and heat treatment. Addi- 
tions include impact test require- 
ments, transition temperatures, ul- 
trasonic inspection, and magnetic 
particle inspection. 


Cast Copper Data Offered 


Data on 16 mechanical and physi- 
cal properties of three copper-base 
easting alloys—80-10-10, 85-5-5-5, 
88-6-114-414, (Navy “M”) — have 
been determined by Battelle Me- 
morial Institute, Columbus, Ohio. 
They are available from the Brass 
& Bronze Ingot Institute, Chicago. 
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MACHINE TOPICS 


New Line Features Variety 


About 75 variations of the seven basic components help this 
builder aim his line at both the mass production industries 
and the small plants that need flexibility 


MOST special machine tools are 
made with the building-block con- 
cept in mind. Standard bases, col- 
umns, heads, and other components 
are being assembled into special- 
purpose combinations. For both the 
user and the builder, it makes eco- 
nomic sense. (STEEL, Nov. 4, 1957, 
p. 67.) 


Now the building-block concept 
is working its way into the stand- 
ard machine tool field. Baker Broth- 
ers Inc., Toledo, Ohio, for instance, 
has announced a new series of verti- 
cal and horizontal hydraulic drill- 
ing machines that uses building- 
block versatility to the hilt. 

How It’s Worked—Take the verti- 
cal machine (shown) as an exam- 
ple. You can get any of three dif- 


This vertical drilling machine uses a 
universal joint head and a box table. 
Fixed center heads, elevating tables, 
or rotary tables can also be used 


ferent column sizes (12, 18, and 
24 in. way widths) mounted on the 
base. You can then add any of 21 
standard universal heads, or any of 
26 standard fixed-center heads, plus 
specials. Then you can buy an ad- 
justable table, one of six standard 
rotary tables, or one of 18 stand- 
ard box tables to go with the ma- 
chine. 

When the job you're doing 
changes so that machine modifica- 
tions become practical, you can get 
new components (standard) to han- 
dle the new work, and the change 
can be made in your plant. This 
keeps your machine from becoming 
obsolete when a job changes, and 
it typifies one of the major advan- 
tages of building blocks. 

Why?—Baker engineers went to 
work on the designs for the new 
line nearly two years ago. At that 
time, says D. A. Utley, assistant to 
the president, Baker management 
decided to start from scratch, look- 
ing for a standard machine tool line 
to augment the specials. A line was 
sought that would be marketable 
both to large, mass production in- 
dustries and to the small shops. The 
answer is the line of drills that 
bears strong resemblance to special 
purpose machine tools, but has the 
versatility of a standard. Thus, the 
high-production potential of the 
fixed-spindle head, or the high flexi- 
bility of an adjustable-spindle ma- 
chine is incorporated in the same 
basic machine; only the heads have 
to be changed. 

As to Builder Efficiency—Baker is 
now building components for in- 
ventory. This makes it less expen- 
sive to produce parts, since they 
can be turned out in large lots— 
and it cuts leadtime to the cus- 
tomer so it can be nearly equal to 
assembly time when no special en- 
gineering is needed. 
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A 17-7 PH stainless honeycomb is being dipped into nitric acid solution. 


Each 


square foot contains about 5 troy ounces of silver 


Honeycomb Scrap Upgraded 


Here’s a way to reclaim stainless and the silver brazing alloy 


used in such structures. 
silver becomes an impurity 


DURING the remelt of scrap stain- 
less honeycomb, the silver brazing 
alloy enters the steel. The scrap 
isn’t of top quality because aus- 
tenitic stainless steels containing 
silver are susceptible to corrosion 
and are inferior to silver-free 18-8 
alloys. 

Engineers at Martin Co., Balti- 
more, solved the problem: The silver 
is dissolved when the scrap is soaked 
in a solution of 50 per cent nitric 
acid for about 20 hours at room 
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Unless the two are separated, the 


temperature. The resulting action 
does not damage the surface of the 
stainless. 

Silver Also Recovered — Each 
square foot of honeycomb contains 
about 5 troy ounces of silver. Mar- 
tin ships the nitric acid solution 
to Handy & Harman, New York, 
refiners of precious metals, where 
silver is recovered. 

The recovery of silver from proc- 
essed industrial x-ray film is also 
profitable. 


Feeder Cuts Costs 


A load cell meters exact weight 
of alloy addition. Unit frees 
workers for other duties 


AN AUTOMATIC feeder stretches 
dollars spent on ferromanganese or 
other alloy additions to the ladle 
by avoiding overuse or underuse. 
It also reduces the hazard of pour- 
ing operations. 

Examples—On the basis of 2000 
heats of high ferromanganese, Lone 
Star Steel Co., Dallas, reports a 
saving of 15 cents per ton of ingots 
produced. It results from economies 
in making the addition to the ladle 
rather than to the bath. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, is saving through cut- 
ting heat time 10 minutes (a furnace 
block is eliminated), a manganese 
recovery increase of 10 per cent, 
and a sharp decline in the number 
of heats missed for manganese. 


How It Works—The unit in- 
cludes hoppers, separate electrical 
vibrating feeders for each bin, an 
adjustable chute, and a control con- 
sole. Bins are mounted on a strain 
gage load cell. 


The operator sets the unit to de- 
liver specific amounts of one or more 
materials and to control the rate of 
addition. The feeders have a self- 
dumping mechanism in case of 
power failure. 

Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, built 
the feeders to fit the electrical and 
space conditions of the shop. They 
can be integrated into a mecha- 
nized material handling and storage 
system. 


Aluminum Alloy Developed 


Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, 
Va., has developed a new aluminum 
alloy that combines high tensile and 
yield strengths with high elongation 
and excellent castability. 

Designated Alloy 357, it handles 
with the ease of Alloy 356, says 
Reynolds, but develops considerably 
higher mechanical properties. Any 
foundry casting Alloy 356 can han- 
dle the new one. 


Typical permanent mold T-6 
properties: Tensile, 48,000 to 50,000 


psi; yield, 25,000 to 37,000 psi; . 


elongation, 6 to 10 per cent. 
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Sea water evaporators capable of producing 30,000 
gallons of fresh water daily depend on welded 


stainless steel tubing for corrosion resistance. 


The ductility of welded steel tubing for rolling-in, 
plus reliable corrosion resistance and durability are 


The casings and plugs in this 
sodium reactor core are 
welded stainless steel tubing 
fo insure corrosion resistance 
and uniform fit. 


added advantages in this heat exchanger. 
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This industrial plate-type pre- 
cipitator utilizes deformed 
rectangular tubing for light 
weight in service—economy 
of electrode fabrication, 


In CRITICAL 


APPLICATIONS | 
ONLY 


WELDED 


SERVES SO WELL! 
Carbon - Alloy - Stainless Steel 


When it’s a case of perfect fit, positive 
uniformity, high strength-to-weight ratio, 
extremes of fabrication, heat and corro- 
sion resistance—there’s a type and shape 
in welded steel tubing to do your job best. 

The reason? These are natural proper- 
ties of welded steel tubing—created by 
its design and manufacturing process. 

Your quality tube producers offer the 
grade, shape and size for your most ex- 
acting requirements. 


Specific information on welded 
tubing is available on request to: 


FORMED STEEL TUBE INSTITUTE 


850 HANNA BUILDING « CLEVELAND, OHIO 


An Association of Quality Tube Producers 


LC-582 


Four Cases Where It Paid to... 


Hopper feeding and an automatic machine cycle boosted disc tapping from 
1750 to 2500 parts an hour. A revolving hopper and strip of track dole 
the 1 3/16-in. parts to workholding fixtures on the rotating table. As the 
air-power fed spindle starts down, an air motor clamps the part. As the 


spindle retracts, the clamp lets go and the table indexes for the next cycle 


200 parts an hour. 


Automatic spindle feed ties two drill press heads together so one operator 


can work both with no lost time. About 50 per cent more holes are reamed 
in phonograph record changer cams than before—the operator loads a part 
in the first machine while the other machine is working. She's turning out 
Two operators used to make 130 an hour. Direct labor 


cost is down 65 per cent 
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Consider 
Low-Cost 


| Automation 


By BEN ELDRIDGE and J. L. FISHER JR. 


Chief Engineer 
Bellows Co. 
Akron 


Metal Products Manager 
Delta Power Tool Div. 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh 


DON’T overlook automation when 
yowre making parts in short runs. 
It may help you cut costs on many 
separate (sometimes unrelated) op- 
erations. 

For example, consider pneumatic 
controls added to drill presses or 
drill press heads. Laborious drill- 
ing work can be made semiautomat- 
ic or automatic, and individual op- 
erations can be combined by equip- 
ping standard units with pneumatic 
controls for spindle feed and for 
indexing, positioning, and clamping 
the work. 

Plusses—Low cost automation of 
this kind offers the flexibility need- 
ed for frequent changes in runs and 
product designs. 

Mechanization of feed and work 
positioning actually increases the 
uniformity of drill presswork. Pneu- 
matically controlled drill press set- 
ups are often used where toler- 
ances are as close as 0.0005 in. in 
heavy-duty work. 

Where the setup becomes obso- 
lete because of product design 
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Aci Decode encanta 


You can use standard 
components, tailored to 
special needs, to cut pro- 
duction costs and boost 
output. Here’s how it can 
be done with pneumati- 
cally controlled drill 
presses 


changes, tools and controls can be 
used again in new setups. 

The drill press can be adapted 
to a variety of special or awkward 
drilling jobs. It can also be used 
in special setups with grinding and 
polishing wheels and milling and 
routing cutters. 

Example—With an automatically 
indexed rotary table and automatic 
spindle feed, the drilling operation 
becomes machine paced. The op- 
erator needs only to load and un- 
load the workholding jigs. In one 
such setup, three holes in a part 
are drilled simultaneously with mul- 
tiple spindle attachments on drill 
presses. The rotary table holds six 
jigs, and an air motor clamps each 
piece as it comes under the drill 
head. The air power feed on the 
drill press, the rotary table, and the 
clamping unit are all synchronized 
to work continuously and automat- 
ically. This setup is more than 
twice as fast as was manual drill- 
ing of the holes. 

Example — Gale Products Co., 
Galesburg, IIl., uses five drill press- 
es, mounted horizontally, to drill 
three holes and counterbore two 
others in a driveshaft tube only 1!/, 
in. in diameter and 121% in. long. 

The machine, with the five drill 
presses arranged around a work- 
holding fixture, is simple to load 
and operate. The fixture is a right- 
angle block with a locating plug 
that assures correct positioning. A 
toggle clamp holds the tube during 
drilling. The operator simply places 
a tube in the fixture and trips a 
switch. All five drill heads, each 
at the right speed and feed, com- 
vlete the operations and return to 
the starting position. The unit 
drills 400 shafts an hour. 
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Sequence control of multiple operations, with the part held in a single in- 
dexing jig, eliminates all handling between the operations. Here, three 
drill presses are mounted around an eight-fixture rotary table at Precision 
Products Div., Ostby & Barton Co., Providence, R. |. To maintain uniform 
wall thickness in the beryllium-copper electrical connector sockets, the 0.0209-in. 
hole has an over-all tolerance of only 0.006 in. in a Y2-in. depth. The first 
drill centers the piece; the second drills the hole to half depth; and the third 
completes the job. An air blast removes the parts from the fixtures. The job 
used to be done on a turret lathe, at 250 parts an hour. Production on the 
new setup (after more than 3 million parts) is 1380 an hour. Rejects, once a 
problem, are virtually eliminated 


Inverted ‘“‘T’’ arrangement of three drill presses puts four holes in three 
sides of a camera .flash unit housing at Ansco. Actuated by one pedal 
the three drills act simultaneously. Exhaust air from the spindle feeds 
blows chips away. Production used to be 585 parts each shift when the 
parts were loaded in tumble jigs and machined by three separate drill presses 
Production now: 4000 parts a shift 


Why cost conscious engineers specify 


Rt Studics 


One of the biggest problems in getting the most out of 
precipitators has been proper gas distribution at the 
precipitator inlet. Until recently this has been largely 
a matter of educated guessing. 

Now, by using three dimensional, transparent scale 
models, Research-Cottrell has taken the “‘guesswork”’ 
out of engineering gas handling systems. Both major 
and minor design changes are made inexpensively on 
these scale models and the effects on gas flow studied. 
Correlation between models and full scale installations 
has proven the reliability of Research-Cottrell’s new pre- 
installation techniques. 


Briefly, here are the advantages of 


Research-Cottrell’s gas flow model studies: 


e Higher collection efficiency—when gas distribution at 
the inlet is more uniform, collection efficiency is higher, 
e Smaller precipitator—for a given collection effi- 
ciency, precipitator size can be reduced by improving 
gas distribution at the inlet. 


e Less pressure drop—by minimizing turbulence 
through improved flue design, pressure drop has been 
reduced by more than 40% in some cases. 

e Less space needed—simplified flue arrangements and 
smaller precipitators can mean substantial savings in 
space. 


Vibration-proof fastening 
for transportation equipment 


bh Townsend 


Townsend blind rivets* and Townsend 
Lockbolts}+ provide economical, vibra- 
tion-proof fastening for all types of trans- 
portation equipment. Both in manufac- 
ture and repair, Townsend transportation 
fasteners are easy and fast to install— 
giving high worker productivity. Once 
installed, they make a tight joint which 
will resist the loosening effects of vibra- 
tion indefinitely—lowering maintenance 
costs for your customers. 

For information on how Townsend 
blind rivets and lockbolts can give you 
better fastening for less money, consult 
your Townsend representative or write 
for literature to Townsend Company, 
P. O. Box 237-C, New Brighton, Pa. 


*Patents issued and pending 
tlicensed under Huck patents RE22,792; 2,114,493; 2,527,307; 
2,531,048; 2,531,049 and 2,754,703 


COMPANY + ESTABLISHED 1816 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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ownsend 


Oven Aids Finishing 


Increased costs and delays on 
rush orders brought about shift 
in methods; output soars 


PRODUCTIVITY has been _in- 
creased about 500 per cent and de- 
lays eliminated since McKinstry 
Metal Works, Chicopee, Mass., in- 
stalled an electric radiant oven. 
Product finishes are harder and sur- 
face scratches have practically dis- 
appeared, resulting in improved ap- 
pearance over previous air dried 
finishes. 

Other advantages: Output can 
be easily adjusted to conveyor speed 
and other variables. Recordable 
settings eliminate guesswork on re- 
peat orders. Safety has been im- 
proved. 

Range Is Broad — Sizes and 
shapes vary widely in the product 
mix: Electrical wiring troughs, 
panel boards, wiring boxes, control 
and instrument cabinets, and as- 
sorted brackets and fixtures. Baked 
finishes include flat, wrinkle, and 
hammer-tone. 

The simply constructed 32-ft 
oven is equipped with 42 radiant 
heaters made by Chromalox Inc., 
Pittsburgh. They total 151.2 kw. 
The power supply is 240 volts, 3 
phase. 

Extreme flexibility was designed 
into the controls, as well as the lo- 
cation of the heaters, to fit the heat 
pattern and control to the work 
size. 

Chromalox input controllers and 
toggle switches control top and 
bottom sections of heater banks in 
three heat zones. 

To avoid lines of heat on the 
work and provide uniform radiation 
throughout the oven, all heaters 
are mounted at a 15-degree angle. 

Operating temperatures are se- 
lective to a maximum of 425° F. 
Heatup time from a cold start is 
about 10 minutes. The oven is 
normally in use the entire day. 
When not needed, it is partially 
energized on a standby basis. 

Capacity is about 2400 lb of steel 
an hour. Conveyor speed is ad- 
justable between 2 and 6 ft a min- 
ute. Baking time is variable (5 to 
16 minutes). 

The oven was designed and built 
by F. M. Keefe Co., Indian Orchard, 
Mass. 
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Lathe Provides Best Features of Two Systems 


This 15-in. precision lathe offers large capacity at 
low cost by combining the power and capacity of a 
geared head lathe with the economy and flexibility 
of a belt driven one. 


Its fully enclosed headstock has a single shift back- 
gear lever. The gearbox has 60 pitches and feeds, 
and the double-walled apron (running in oil) has 
two independent ‘drop lever clutches for engaging 
power feeds. Spindle range is 40 to 1250 rpm. 

A built-in reverse lever permits changing the direc- 
tion of the precision lead screw while the lathe is 
running. Machine beds are available with 5, 6, or 
8 ft lengths, with 31, 42, or 66 in. between centers. 
Write: Sheldon Machine Co. Inc., 4258 N. Knox 
Ave., Chicago 41, Ill. Phone: Mulberry 5-1970 


Reel Handles 15,000-Ib Steel and Tin Plate Coils 


This motor driven reel and loading car combination 
will interest users of heavy coils of tin and steel plate, 
the arms taking the 16 to 17 in. ID stock. 


A 5 hp, variable speed drive supplies stock at the 
exact rates required by using equipment. 

In operation, the loading car raises the coil for align- 
ment with the reel spindle. The car then moves on 
tracks to the reel arms and lowers when the coil is 
positioned. The three arms of the reel expand hydrau- 
lically to center and hold the coil. 

Coils up to 15,000 lb, 54 in. OD, and 36 in. wide 
are handled. The arms expand from 14!/ to 17!/ in. 
Floor area is 40 x 152 in. Write: F. J. Littell Machine 
Co., 4101 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. Phone: 
Eastgate 7-5000 


Welding Positioner Holds Piece under Pressure 


A longitudinal welding positioner (medium hold- 
down pressure) joins metals up to !/4 in. thick in any 
regular configuration. This includes flat sheets, cones, 
and cylinders up to 30 in. OD. 

The Model LW10020 has a Hydro-Booster unit 
that activates two parallel continuous banks of gripping 
fingers. These move the edges together and hold 
them under required pressure. 

Interchangeable mandrels are available. They are 
equipped with thermostatically controlled heating de- 
vices designed to preheat and postheat the weld joint. 

Welding length is 10 ft; total working space height, 
30 in. Write: Airline Welding & Engineering, 3723 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. Phone: Dunkirk 
8-3479 
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Machine Sets Long Rivets 


The Model 423, long stroke, 


riveting machine handles and sets 


long rivets of the tubular and 
semitubular type in metal and 
plastic products. 

It will set rivets up to 23% in. 
long and !/4 in. in diameter. 

Smooth, continuous feed is in- 
sured by a_ blade-type hopper. 
Rivets are fed automatically to the 
work when the single revolution 
clutch is activated. Throat depth is 
12 in.; stroke is 5'4 in. Write: 
Milford Rivet & Machine Co., Mil- 
ford, Conn. Phone: Trinity 8- 
1761 


Drives Have Helical Gears 


A quadruple reduction helical 
gear drive (and larger sizes of 
double and triple reduction drives) 
augments Link-Belt gear drives. 

The compact unit, available in 
five sizes, extends the range of 


ratios as high as 2217 to 1. Ca- 
pacities to more than 200 hp are 
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available. Write: Dept. PR, Link- 
Belt Co., Prudential Plaza, Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. Phone: Randolph 
6-7790 


Valve Has Quick Response 


The Hi-Speed in-line control 
valve is the poppet type. Pilot op- 
erated, it is designed for external 
pilot supply. 

It can be used for brake, clutch, 
and other high speed operations 
where main operating pressure is 
below 20 psi, where the valve is 
controlling vacuum down to within 
1 in. Hg absolute, or where pres- 
sure on the valve is reduced below 
20 psi for machine setup. Write: 
Valvair Corp., 454 Morgan Ave., 
Akron 11, Ohio. Phone: Princeton 
3-6623 


Filters Hydraulic Fluid 


A micronic in-tank filter assem- 
bly is available in three models. 
Rated flow rates are 714, 15, and 
30 gpm. 


The use of resin impregnated 


cellulose in an accordion pleated 


cylindrical configuration exposes 
the largest surface area possible. 
This results in highly effective fil- 
tering of particles 10 microns or 
larger. 

The filter mounting is stainless. 
Write: Kahn & Co. Inc., 547 Wind- 
sor St., Hartford 1, Conn. Phone: 
Chapel 6-7431 


Unit Generates Hydrogen 


A compact, packaged hydrogen 
gas generator comes in various sizes 
for continuous production of 250 to 


5000 cfh of 99-plus purity hydro- 
gen. 

Features include pushbutton safe- 
ty purge starting, automatic con- 
trols, and proved safety devices. 
Write: Gas Atmospheres Inc., 
20011 W. Lake Rd., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Phone: Edison 1-7070 


Sanding without Dust 


A 3 in., heavy duty belt sander 
attaches to any standard industrial 
or domestic vacuum cleaner to 
eliminate over 90 per cent of all 
dust and fine metal powder. 

The machine permits sanding in 
the same area where painting is be- 
ing done. Its flush side permits ac- 
curate sanding up to vertical sur- 
faces. 

A timing belt drive that requires 
no lubrication eliminates the dan- 
ger of dripping grease on the work. 
Write: Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 
Towson 4, Md. Phone: Valley 
3-4400 


Provides Mist Coolant 


This compact unit can be added 
to machining and grinding opera- 
tions for mist cooling. 

The 1-gallon size has one or two 
mist outlets; the 4-gallon size one, 
two, three, or four outlets. To as- 
sure trouble-free operation, the 


unit is equipped with enclosed, pre- 
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ision valve and fittings, 
ine-mesh outlet filter. 
Designed for portability, it is 
asily detached and moved to an- 
‘ther machine. No special coolants 
ire required. Write: Kett Tool Co., 
9055 Madison Rd., Cincinnati 27, 
Jhio. Phone: Bramble 1-0333 


and a 


Truck Uses 24-volt System 


This rider-type electric tiering 
ruck is for use in narrow aisles. It 
as a 24-volt electrical system. 


The Model MN provides fast 


material handling in extremely 


It has traveling 
peeds of 4.5 mph empty and up 
o 4.2 mph loaded. Lifting speeds 
re as much as 50 fpm empty, 42 
pm loaded. 

Straddle type with standard forks, 
t is offered in capacities of 2000 


ramped spaces. 


r 3000 lb. Write: Dept. R8-17, 
ewis-Shepard Products Inc., 129 
Nalnut St., Watertown 72, Mass. 
hone: Watertown 4-5400 


yrills at Any Angle 


This 24 in. radial arm drill press 
vorks in any position at any angle. 
It is equipped with a locking key 
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SHEPARD NILES 


| MONORAIL HOIST | HOIST 


MORE ROL 


ROOM 


7 for production and storage 


Why move materials around men, materials and machines? Use 
the direct route — smoothly and safely — through air. Shepard 
Niles Monorail Hoists and Transfer Cranes put load handling 


overhead . . 


eliminate costly ground level handling. Use 


the space saved for production and storage. 


Rugged Shepard Niles hoists are available for constant or inter- 
mittent service. Choose from light, medium or heavy duty hoists 
equipped with cab or floor controls. Offered in fast, medium or 
slow speeds. Send for Monorail Hoist bulletin today . . . or 
ask that a Shepard Niles representative call — there's NO 
OBLIGATION. 


CRANES Overhead: 
Top Running @ Inner Running 
Under Running 
Floor or Cab Operated 


HOISTS 
Operated from Cab 
Floor or Pulpit 


= 


HEPARD NILE 


CRANE AND HOIST CORPORATION 


Building 


America’s Most Complete Line 
of Cranes and Hoists 
Since 1903 


= 


2392 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N. Y. 
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ROTARY 
KNIVES 


Specify Cowles—world’s largest 
manufacturer of rotary knives—to 
get more tonnage per grind, and 
cut production costs. Our exceed- 
ingly high standards of precision 
manufacture and exacting heat 
treatment assure utmost accuracy, 
efficiency and long life. Complete 
line including slitting, trimming 
and specially engineered knives, in 
our Max-cut; Specialloy; Superalloy; 
Circle C and Super C grades—also 
carbide knives — for any require- 
ment. Prompt delivery. Engineer- 
ing help on any job. Let Cowles 
quote on your requirements. 


Write for Bulletin No. 571 Today! 


COWLES TOOL COMPANY 


2050 WEST 110th STREET, CLEVELAND 2, OHIO; 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SLITTING KNIFE TRIMMING KNIFE 


SPACER 


CARBIDE KNIFE 


OUR 
SPECIALTY 


NUTS 
BOLTS 
STUDS 
EYEBARS 


SBN 


134" through 8” Bolt Diameter 


Of course, our fasteners aren’t quite this big, but we 
do make the largest nuts, bolts, studs and eye bars in 
the metalworking industry. Save time and money by 
letting specialists fabricate your large fasteners of all 
types. Made in a factory devoted exclusively to their 
manufacture. Complete steel stocks. Modern testing 


and heat treating facilities. 

a Send For The Dyson Large Fastener Catalog 
36-page catalog contains dimensions, 
specifications and prices on Dyson large forged 
nuts, plus data on large eye bars, bolts and studs. 


Joseph DYSON @& SONS, INC. 


HEnderson 1-6157 


5 125 St.Clair Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio « Telephone: 
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switch and a safety adapter which} 
grounds the press while in use. 


Write: Shopmaster Div., Energy} 
Mfg. Co., Monticello, Iowa. Phone 
110 


Stainless Protected 


On-2 masking material for stain- 
less panels and other fabricated | 
parts is designed to protect surfaces 
from damage by handling, fabricat- 
ing, shipping, storage, construction, 
and indefinite outdoor exposure. 

It is a laminate of plastic film, 
aluminum foil, neutral pH_ kraft, 
and a water base, pressure sensitive 
adhesive. Write: Onco Products 
Inc., 201 S. Main St., Middletown, | 
Ohio. Phone: Garden 2-2151 


Abrasive Gases Handled 


The Series 7000, heavy duty, 
mechanical draft fans handle abra- 
sive gases at elevated temperatures. 

In ratings of 10,000 to 500,000 
cfm and pressures up to 70 in. of 
water, these centrifugal units op- 
erate in a temperature range from 
20 to 850° F. 

Applications include steam boiler 


NEW PRODUCTS 

iN: and equipment 

as recirculation, fly ash precipita- 
or purging, induced draft for waste 
eat boilers, and rotary kiln exhaust. 
Vrite: Dept. T-225, Sturtevant 
} iv., Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
{00 Readville St., Hyde Park, Bos- 
jpn 36, Mass. Phone: Hyde Park 
-3700 


imprints Marked Clearly 


Large imprints on flat surfaces 
tan be made at production rates by 
the Model 103A. 

Heavy ink coverage over the en- | 
ire imprint assures attractive, read- 
ble, and durable marking. 

This unit will mark a maximum 


area of 9 x 11 in. on objects up to 
11% in. thick. It has a variety of 
holding fixtures for marking a wide 
range of sizes and shapes. Write: 
Markem Machine Co., Keene 78, 
N. H. Phone: Elmwood 2-1130 


Pumps High Volume 


The Kayo series paint pumps 
have been designed for high vol- 
ume paint circulating systems. They 
deliver a steady flow of paint while 
yperating at minimum speeds with 
less air consumption. 

The air used in only 2 cfm a gal- 
on at delivery pressure of 80 psi. 

Paint can’t damage the motor, 
ince motor and pump sections are 
eparate. One pump is capable of 
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«astO 
match 

man’s 

imagination 


metals 


Conventional metals can no longer 
provide the solution to design, construction 
and performance problems confronting 

the aviation and missile industries, among 
others. That’s why metallurgists and 
technicians in Wallingford’s all-new labora- 
tories are constantly researching metals that 

will keep pace with the imaginativeness of 
designers and engineers. 


Now, Wallingford can deliver, from available 
stock, many of these stainless steels and 
super metals with special characteristics 
and properties: 


SUPER ALLOYS 


A 286 AM 350 AM 355_ 
M252 N155 R235 V 36 
Rene 41 Zirconium (vacuum annealed) 


Haynes 25 Hastelloy B, C and X 


19-9 DL 


FACILITIES FOR WIDTHS UP TO 27’ — THICKNESSES DOWN 
TO .0O1 — EXTREMELY CLOSE TOLERANCES MAINTAINED. 


& 


Whatever your requirements, Wallingford can 
help you. Write to The Wallingford Steel Co., 
Wallingford, Conn. 


THE WALLINGFORD STEEL CoO. 


Progress in Metals for over 36 Years 


WALLINGFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 


COLD ROLLED STRIP: Super Metals, Stainless, Alloy 
WELDED TUBES AND PIPE: Super Metals, Stainless, Alloy 
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Evinrude Motors, Division of Outboard Marine Corporation, has re- 
placed with Microhoning their former method of processing conn bores. 


Here’s why: 


MICROHONING INCREASES PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 23 TIMES 


Before Microhoning equipment was installed, Evinrude used diamond boring 
on wristpin and crankpin bores. Now! A per-man productivity comparison 
of the two processes shows: diamond boring, 300 rods in 40 hours; Micro- 


honing, 7,000 rods in 40 hours. 


REDUCES OPERATIONS 


Greatest cost-cutting contribution 
made by Microhoning is elimination 
of three former operations: 


1. Re-milling locating faces of wrist- 
pin bores. 
2. Straightening of rods after boring. 


3. Milling oil hole grooves in wristpin 
bores. 


ELIMINATES BRONZE INSERTS 


The functional surface characteristics 
of Microhoned rod bores preclude 
the need for bronze bushings or 
shoes. Based on current production 


nT, 
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RtCISIOW 


MICROMATIC 


8100 SCHOOLCRAFT AVENUE 


Shown to the left is one 
of two lines of Micro- 
honers. Each machine 
has: Microdial auto- 
matic stone-feed and 
stone-wear compensa- 
tion; automatic stone- 
wear indicator; and 
Microsize Gage Ring 
automatic sizing control. 


schedules, the cost of millions of 
bronze inserts will be saved this year. 


ASSURES FEWER REJECTS 


From a Microhoning run of 62,000, 
receiving 100% inspection on an air 
gage, only 200 rods required reproc- 
essing. This is a rejection rate of only 
3/ 1Otof 1Gon 


IMPROVES PRODUCT QUALITY 


Microhoning is a low-velocity abrad- 
ing process that leaves bore surfaces 
free of torn, smeared or burned 
metal. Benefit: Rods that have pre- 
cise, longer wearing bores. 


To learn more of why Microhoning pro- 
vides efficient stock removal, closer toler- 
ances and functional surfaces, write to: 


HONE Corp. 


* DETROIT 38, MICHIGAN 
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supplying paint through more than 
a mile of line, and can handle up 
to 55 spray painting sections. Write: 
Binks Mfg. Co., 3122 Carroll Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Phone: Van Buren 
6-4200 


Laps 35-in. Pieces 


The LP-4 vibratory lapping ma- 
chine employs controlled electro- 
magnetic vibration for fast lapping 
of metal parts as large as 35 in. 
in diameter and weighing more 
than 75 |b. 

The drive produces 3600 ampli- 
tude and frequency regulated vi- 
brations a minute from 60-cycle 
alternating current. This vibration 
produces a combined rotary and 
forward movement of the work 
over an abrasive cloth in the unit. 
Write: Syntron Co., 370 Lexing- 


ton Ave., Homer City, Pa. Phone: 
9-8011 


STEEL 


iterature 


Write directly to the company for a copy 


Pillow Blocks 


) Catalog 447 describes a cast steel pillow 
(block designed for roHing mill tables. Em- 
phasis is placed on spherical roller bear- 
ings. SKF Industries Inc., Front Street and 


irie Avenue, Philadelphia 32, Pa. By installing Microhoning equipment to process wristpin and crankpin 
| bores in conn rods, Evinrude Motors, Division of Outboard Marine 
Flame Cutting Corporation, realized considerable savings. The following comparison 
1 Booklet ADC 673 describes the Airco No. with previously used diamond boring shows how Microhoning cut time, 
20, radiagraph, flame cutting machine. The materials and costs: 


nit is a portable, motor driven, straight 
ine type. Air Reduction Sales Co. divi- 


sion of Air Reduction Co. Ine, 150 E, MICROHONING BOOSTS PRO- 
ae: DUCTIVE CAPACITY 23 TIMES 
Pump Motor Manual 


An instruction manual covering Verti- Diamond Boring Production Per 


iclosed Type CFU (oil lubricated) and Man: 300 rods in 40 hours. 


‘Type SCU (grease lubricated) motors : ; ; 
FE nes various factory developed proce- Microhoning Production Per Man: 


dures designed to minimize servicing ef- 7,000 rods in 40 hours. 

forts. U. S. Electrical Motors Inc., P. O. Box : . 

9058, Los Angeles 54, Calif Several rod sizes are Microhoned on 
the same equipment — bore diam- 


Fluid Pumps eters range from .874” to 1.500”, 
_ Bulletin 47550 covers the Power Saver bore lengths from .815” to 1.011”. 
pump. Features are integral, infinitely ad- Microhoning removes .005” stock 
jjustable, pressure unloading control with from wristpin bores in about 24 sec- 


a range of 200 to 1100 psi, and adjustable 


‘volumes up to 3100 cipm. Oilgear Co., onds (floor-to-floor) and generates 


‘1571T W. Pierce St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. a controlled finish of 25 to 30 micro- 
| inches as specified. On crankpin 
Air Conditioning bores, Microhoning removes .0005” 1 . Microh 

A 72-page catalog, No. 39ACW-5S, makes stock to generate specified finish of ee OF ; as ee eerene ies 
‘possible accurate selection of central air - er ; Berg es ah i OR TUES AGA ELA LG 
P 3-5 microinches in 17 seconds (F-T bore on air gage. Microdial, which 


‘conditioning units for conventional or 
‘multizone applications. Carrier Corp., F). Tolerances on both bores are automatically compensates for abrasive 


‘Carrier Parkway, Syracuse, N. Y. held to .0001” for roundness and = wear, is shown in center of photo. 
straightness, and .0004” on diameter. 
Binary Computer 


go roche describes the precision “GP | ELIMINATES THREE OPERATIONS SAVES COST OF MILLIONS OF 


‘stored program, automatic) electronic com- Ate ‘ 

‘puter. This desk size ot can be leased. 1. Former re-milling of locating face BRONZE INSERTS PER YEAR 

‘Data Processing Div., Royal McBee Corp., on wristpin bore is eliminated — : hk ; 

Port Chester, N. Y. Microhoning’s float principle main- Microhoning’s low-velocity abrad- 
- tains original bore location. ing, with efficient cutting over a wide 

Speed Measuring area, produces surfaces free of torn, 

Bulletin 35 covers a wide variety of hand 2. Straightening after rough boring is — smeared or burned metal. 
and fixed types of speed measuring instru- no longer required — Microhoning 


ments. James G. Biddle Co., 1316 Arch 
St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Air-Break Contactor 


High voltage air-break contactors, Type 
256A, for control of large motors, primary 


tool follows neutral axis of bore. Result: Precise bores having surfaces 


hed : ; ae that resist galling and flaking. 
3. Milling oil hole grooves in wristpin BOR 6 


bores is eliminated — Microhoning Benefit: User obtains longer wearing 
generates a cross-hatch pattern that rod bores and a functional supplant- 


switching in induction furnace transform- provides built-in oil reservoirs. ing of bronze inserts. 
ers, and other high voltage a aaa ye" "og 
i i . Allis- o 
Chalmers Mig. Cow Milwaukee I, Wis. a ox i For further information on Microhoning 
. . ;a B: process or to receive movie “Progress 
Industrial Batteries : eA 3 eprce Monier 
A brochure describes Top Power in- a 


dustrial truck batteries. K. W. Battery Co., 
Skokie, Ill. 


a AICROMATIC HONE CORP. 


list of correct lubricants for various types 
of equipment. Keystone Lubricating Co., 8100 SCHOOLCRAFT AVENUE + DETROIT 38, MICHIGAN 


3100 N. 2lst St., Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
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OPTIMUM RESULTS 


ATASTAINLESS and STRIP DIVISION 


restricted specification cold rolled strip steel 


Oftentimes, sound selection of cold rolled strip 
steel should involve more than making a 
choice of one or more readily available, 
standard specifications. To achieve best 
fabricating results, or to improve manufac- 
turing performance and end-product supe- 


product 


Deep drawn part 
produced with 
multiple 
stage 
die. 


Sizes" x .010 


Finish—#2 


TYPICAL APPLICATION... 


specification 
Low Carbon Deep Drawing Steel 


Analysis—AISI—1010 
Temper—Deep drawing, non-scalloping 


Tolerance + .0002 including crown 
Width Tolerance + .002 
Coil Size—250# per inch width min. 


riority, may require the employment of strip 
steel specially designed for your particular 
use. J&L Restricted Specification Strip Steel 
is that kind of product. As an example look 
Sieciiseec es 


results 


Improved yield. 
Improved die life. 
Reduced finishing opera- 
tions after drawing. 
Less quality control cost. 


J&L STAINLESS and STRIP DIVISION produces 
a full line of restricted and standard specifi- 
cation strip steel in these grades and types: 


The experience, facilities and accumulated 
know-how of a specialized organization de- 


voted exclusively to strip steel processing 
Low Carbon Electrolytic Zinc, Tin, 
Highicarben Copper & Brass Coated 


Tempered Spring Steel ancy, 


Molten Zinc Coated 
(JalZinc) Painted 


are available to work with you. In this clear- 


ing house of strip steel engineering and 
application information, it’s a good bet there 
is something of value for you. Your inquiry 
will get our immediate, interested attention. 


Jones & Laughlin 


STEEL CORPORATION 


STAINLESS and STRIP DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


PLANTS: 
YOUNGSTOWN @ INDIANAPOLIS @ LOS ANGELES @ KENILWORTH, N. J. 


SALES OFFICES: 
New York @ Rochester @ Newington, Conn. ® Youngstown e Detroit 
Cleveland @ Indianapolis @ Chicago @ Los Angeles @ San Francisco 


FORMERLY THE COLD METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Stainless 


STRIP 
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110 Million Tons: Goal in 59 


STEELMAKERS will operate near capacity dur- 
ing peak weeks next year. That’s in sharp con- 
trast to the highest weekly rate so far in 1958— 
last week’s 66.5 per,cent, up a point and a half 
from the previous week. Production probably 
won't exceed 75 per cent of the maximum during 
the rest of this year. The 1959 production goal 
is 110 million tons of steel for ingots and castings. 


Despite automotive labor troubles, this year’s 
output will be at least 82 million tons. Reason: 
Industrial production is on the upgrade, forcing 
many customers to replenish low inventories. 
About 59 million ingot tons of steel will be made 
during 1958’s first three quarters. Even if opera- 
tions are frozen at their current rate, fourth quar- 
ter output will be 23 million tons, enough to 
make the year’s total reach 82 million. 

Fourth quarter operations could average 73.5 
per cent of capacity. That would boost the 1958 
total to 85 million tons. 


AUTOMOTIVE IMPACT—Steelmen estimate 
that 18 to 20 per cent of their fourth quarter 
shipments will go to automakers. (During the 
first seven months of the year, only 15.1 per 
cent of the industry’s output went to the car 
manufacturers.) They’re expected to buy about 
9.2 million tons of steel in 1958 and consume 
10.4 million, taking 1.2 million tons out of inven- 
tory. Next year, they expect to produce 5.9 
million cars and 1.1 million trucks. They'll buy 
about 13.6 million tons of steel and consume 
about 12.8 million, adding 800,000 tons to their 
stockpiles. 


INVENTORIES WILL RISE—From August, 
1956, until the spring of 1957, the industry 
shipped consumers about 12 per cent more steel 
than they were using. When business prospects 
began to deteriorate and inventories became un- 
wieldy, users ate into stocks. From May, 1957, to 
September, 1958, they bought about 12 per cent 
less steel than they were chewing up—reducing 
inventories from 24 million tons to 12 million. 
As business activity accelerates, they'll revert to 
cautious stockpiling. 


SPRING BUILDUP— During the second quarter 
of 1959, consumers will probably start building 
inventories with a vengeance. They’ll recall David 


Market 
Outlook 


J. McDonald’s words at the United Steelworkers’ 
Atlantic City convention: “If the steel industry 
wants a long strike, I guarantee the USW will 
give it to them.” By May, steelmaking operations 
will probably be in the high nineties. 


SERVICE CENTER SALES UP—August was 
the best month of the year for the nation’s 
steel service centers. Shipments from warehouses 
were 5 to 10 per cent better than those of July. 
September promises continued modest improve- 
ment, with most customers demanding rush de- 
liveries. The strongest products are hot rolled, 
cold rolled, and galvanized sheets; the weakest 
are plates, bars, and structurals. Service center 
inventories have been trimmed from 3.7 million 
tons to 3.5 million, but there’s little likelihood 
of a buildup during the fourth quarter. Although 
they’ve revised their quantity discounts to make 
large orders more attractive, they report few gains. 
Customers won’t buy from warehouses as long 
as they can catch the mill rollings. 


SCRAP HITS HIGH—Sreev’s scrap composite 
rose 33 cents per ton last week to $43—the 
highest since Sept. 25, 1957. 
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principally in mufflers, kitchen and 
laundry appliances, industrial ovens, 
incinerators furnaces, combustion 
chambers, burner shields, casings, 
and reflector plates. 

Coated with porcelain enamel, it’s 
also applied in curtain wall con- 
struction. (The enamel provides 
color and durability. In most cases, 
low temperature, one coat, one fire 
enamels are used.) Enameled alu- 
minized steel is relatively inexpen- 
sive. Reasons: |. The base material 
is less expensive. 2. Aluminum must 
be enameled on both sides to re- 
tain flatness. (Normally, only the 
exposed side of aluminized steel is 
enameled.) 

At present, the costs of porcelain 
enameled carbon and aluminized 
steels are about the same. Armco 
expects mounting volume to make 
the aluminized product cheaper 
than carbon in the “not-too-distant 
future.” 

Uncoated stainless steel is slight- 
ly more costly than porcelain en- 
ameled aluminized steel, but the 
two aren’t regarded as competitive 
in curtain wall applications. They’re 


and stainless is used for contrasting 
accent or trim. 

Porcelain enameled aluminized 
steel and anodized aluminum are 
roughly comparable in price. 

Type 2—The weight of the alu- 
minum coating applied to both sides 
of Armco’s Type 2 sheets is 1 ounce 
per square foot. About 0.002 in. 
thick on each side, it’s twice as 
heavy as a commercial galvanized 
coating. Type 2 is used primarily 
in “outdoor” products, such as 
building panels, roof decking, ven- 
tilators, agricultural implements, 
rolling doors, awnings, truck panels, 
and signs. Armco supplies Type 2 
in corrugated sheets and Types | 
and 2 in welded tubing. 

Big Steel’s Plans—At its Irvin 
works, U. S, Steel is altering a 48 
in., continuous, hot dip galvaniz- 
ing line so that it will produce both 
zinc and aluminum coated products. 
Half-ounce and 1 ounce coatings 
will be offered. The corporation 
won't estimate its first year produc- 
tion but says it will supply “com- 
mercial quantities on a continuing 
basis.” At present, it has no plans 


Sheets, Strip ... 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 124 & 125 


Activity in the sheet markets has 
been picking up at an encouraging 
rate in recent weeks, but the out- 
look depends a lot on how labor 
negotiations in the auto industry 
work out. If a prolonged strike is 
avoided, sheetmakers say the fourth 
quarter will be the best this year. 

Further stiffening in demand from 
manufacturers of household appli- 
ances is reported. These consumers 
not only find demand for their 
own end-use products heavier but 
they also need stocks. 

Construction Active—Substantial 
sheet tonnage is moving into con- 
struction channels. Galvanized 
sheet deliveries range five to six 
weeks. Miscellaneous requirements 
also are substantial. A Cleveland 
sheet seller reports his firm’s orders 
are about 70 per cent of what they 
were one year ago. That marks a 
definite improvement in the past 
month, though it’s well below boom 
volume. This producer has some 
good orders from Fisher Body and 


complementary, says Armco, since 
porcelain enamel provides color, 


Ford for late September and early 
October delivery. 


to produce corrugated sheets or 
welded tubing. 


Multimet Alloy (N-155) 
Haynes No. 25 (L-605) 
Hastelloys B, C, F & X 
Armco 15-7Mo PH 
Armco 17-7PH 

A-286 

16-25-6 

Type 201 

Type 202 


Low Expansion ''42” 
and ‘'49” 


Type 302* 
Type 304 
Type 304L 
Type 309S 
Type 309Cb 
Type 310 
Type 316 
Type 316L 
Type 316Cb 


Type 443 
Carpenter 7Mo (329) 


Carpenter Stainless 
No. 20Cb 


Titanium 40, 55 and 70 
Zirconium 

Zircalloy It & Il 

19-9DL & DX 

Invar 36 

HyMu 80 


Type 317 
Type 317L 
Type 330 
Type 321 
Type 347 
Type 348 
Type 410 
Type 430 


*Ornamental Type 442 


available through representatives and distributors in over 
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. Demand for cold rolled and gal- 
vanized sheets tops that of all 
other products in the Chicago area. 


Shipments of Steel Products—July, 1958 


(All grades; net tons) 


nland Steel is booked up to No- July, 1958 Shipments. —Totals First 7 Mo.— 
yember on both items, but ship- hia Carbon Alloy Stainless 1958 1957 
ments can be had * : Ingots; etcs wa neces 4,802 6,661 1,155 153,868 299,725 
for earlier delivery Blooms, slabs, etc. 37,144 11,618 1,064 613,511 1,649,792 
rom some other district producers. pepe “rounds 1,013 129 2 5,120 50,058 
elp ie eee Gusts a ae 54,065 99,685 
oC -rolled sheets are following Wire rods o.oo... 48,555 1,108 250 49,913 464,832 
tructurals (heavy) 261,484 2,239 4 2,307,247 4,024,651 
e pattern of cold rolled but at Steel piling g160i" Sah. ae 261,940 352,145 
1 slower pace. Narrower widths Plates) © Sirpeangae een 293,468 25,108 1,956 3,070,283 5,876,734 
q Rails (standard) 2S042 See Leenks 6) eaten 366,901 848,119 
‘an be had in two to three weeks, Rails (ail other) ee a rn ee: 25,726 54,401 
while over 40 in. takes four weeks. Jointeibarsmee eye 1,284 23,564 60,164 
Tie plates 6)14059 ee. ae See 77,365 185,849 
Warehouses are ordering hot- Track spikes ......... 2013 ek. Ween 26,690 54,790 
jolled a little more freely. Ce ee ene rn 3 as 1sse 124,281 
Bars (hot rolled) 286,650 55,495 2,044 2,929,843 4,834,222 
| Extras Reduced — At least one Bars (reinforcing) 175,425. ee ee negate 1,182,839 1,506,085 
eading producer of sheets has re- Bars (cold drawn) .... 53,110 7,745 2,630 535,945 831,468 
Mooll c Steels ciccs ra creperare 521 3,370 Sieisie 38,063 62,117 
duced ee extras on enameling  standara pipe ........ 167,902 Sie seeker 1,251,388 1,714,441 
ron. e extras are now j Oil country goods 64,179 VOTES Ne ais cic 620,332 1,814,620 
ll 25 cents Line pipe ............ 219,972 11, get: 1,631,573 2,531,355 
on a grades; previously they Mechanical tubing 28,014 6,235 224 296,504 498,640 
‘were 4 Pressure tubing 12,900 1,884 960 144,001 268,194 
i 7 5 cents on 21 gage and Drawn wire 149,365 1,750 1,432 1,305,673 1,616,163 
neavier and 55 cents on 22 gage Nails & staples : 30,088 Nae © 1 255,090 291,988 
Barbed wire .......... coke © a a ee ee 41,279 46,080 
and lighter. : 
Woven fence .......... ei OF) eae me sisi 116,457 157,873 
Bale ties, etc. 4°8035 0 0 aie ose 46,875 39,045 
Black plate a A531 S eee ne eT as 351,467 397,159 
J | | . Tin & terne plate HD.. PSI oo Ns i Seca te! 267,345 501,153 
: u y tee ipments Drop Tin plate—electro Oi: on 2 So MD ee 3,022,674 3,164,095 
Sheets (hot rolled) 399,170 12,084 2,410 3,175,001 4,913,506 
Sheets (cold rolled) 664,247 3,014 7,81% 5,102,126 6,918,295 
| _ Shipments of finished steel pro- Sheets (galvanized) .. 239,883 Nes ae 1,506,324 1,459,274 
ducts totaled 4,081,744 net tons in Sheets (other coated).. 1307770 tne 88,169 117,640 
1 Elec. sheets & strip ... 1,488 29,303 = Co Siete 244,852 401,200 
fu y, reports the American Iron & Strip (hot rolled) 61,631 1,037 358 509,462 867,777 
Steel Strip (cold rolled) 45,126 1,400 10,020 507,805 706,975 
- Institute. That’s down 1, Totals (1958) 3,877,295 172,122 32,327 32,772,920 senee 
564,473 tons from the 5,746,217 Totals (1957) 5,504,348 328,972 43,813 ape 50,162,861 
moved mn June, and off 1,795,389 Data from the American Iron & Steel Institute. 
sae 


cost-saving corrosion control 


@ Whatever it takes, Carpenter makes in stainless “The House of Corrosion Control’. You'll benefit 


| 


and high alloy tubing and pipe to most effectively 
and economically combat most corrosive agents. On 
the opposite page is a wide variety of standard and 
special-purpose analyses that can be supplied. 


What’s more, you get predictable performance in all 
full finished Carpenter corrosion-resistant tubing and 
pipe... it fully meets the high quality requirements 
for heat exchanger service. No short-cuts . . . no false 
economy ... just the kind of on-the-job service that 


from over 30 years’ experience in helping industries 
and equipment builders to solve a vast assortment 
of problems. 


Readily available to you are data on any specific alloy 
you're interested in, or our Selecting and Buying 
Guide to your 45 master keys to cost-saving corrosion 
control. Contact our nearest office or authorized dis- 
tributor, or write direct to The Carpenter Steel 


Company, Alloy Tube Division, Union, N. J. 


saves you operating dollars. 


iON 1e5/s5 
You can save up to 40% in first-cost dollars by using sen 
Carpenter stainless and high alloy tubing and pipe. 
Their overall consistent uniformity of O.D., I.D., 
gauges and physical properties assures you trouble- 
free, time-saving fabrication and installation. 


Whatever your corrosion problem . . . ordinary or 
unusual... you'll get the right answer at Carpenter— 


stainless tubing & pipe 
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AO cities... coast to coast 


September 22, 1958 


from the 5,877,133 tons shipped in 
July a year ago. 

The movement in the first seven 
months this year amounted to 32,- 
772,920 net tons, down 17,389,941 
from shipments of 50,162,861 in the 
like period last year. 

Principal products shipped in the 
first seven months this year were: 
Cold-rolled sheets; hot-rolled sheets; 
plates; electrolytic tin plate, hot- 
rolled bars, and structural shapes. 
(See table, page 115, for details.) 

The chief market groups during 
the period were: Warehouses; con- 


struction; automotive; containers; 
contractors’ products; machinery, 
ete: 


Shipments to all market classifi- 
cations were down compared with 
a year ago, except agricultural. 
That outlet accounted for 672,078 
net tons in the January-July period 
this year, against 649,470 in the 
like period last year. 


Reinforcing Bars... 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 123 


Highway work and other public 
construction projects are absorbing 
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| GASOLINE ENGINE DRIVEN 
| WELDER/POWER PLANTS 


FIREBALL AMPERAGE RANGES 


METALLIC INERT GAS 
35-100 AC 35-75 AC 
65-160 AC 65-160 AC 

110-400 AC 150-375 AC 
35-80 DC 35-100 DC 
75-175 DC 85-225 DC 

125-350 DC 170-375 DC 


DAH-350 FIREBALL four-in-one model is the only complete unit made to 
incorporate an ac-dce welder for (1) metallic arc, or (2) tungsten inert gas welding, 
plus (3) ac power plant, and (4) 1 KW dc power while welding. Twelve separate 
amperage ranges as shown above. Additional standard equipment features include a 
polarity switch, either continuous or ‘‘start only’ high frequency and an automatic 
inert gas control panel with solenoid valve and postflow timer. Rated output at 100% 
duty cycle: 250 amps dc tungsten arc; 300 amps ac tungsten arc. Generator: 10 KW 


of 115/230v, single phase, 60 cycle ac. 


DA-300 BIG RIG. Combination ac-dce welder, plus an ac power plant, plus 1 KW 
of dc power while welding, give this model three-in-one versatility. Generator rated 
at 10 KW of 115/230v, single phase, 69 cycle ac. Welding ranges in amperes are: 
(dc) 75-175 or 125-350; (ac) 65-160 or 110-400. Rated output at 100% duty cycle: 
250 amps dc at 40 volts and 300 amps ac at 40 volts. 


D-250 ROUSTABOUT provides a two-in-one arrangement whereby either of two 
de welding current ranges — 75-175 amps or 125-350 amps — and 1 KW of 115v dc 
auxiliary power are available simultaneously. Rated output is 250 amps at 40 volts, 
100% duty cycle. Generator produces 10 KW of 115/230v, single phase, 60 cycle ac. 


All models offered with skids or trailers. Complete specifications and prices sent promptly. 


S 
miller ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


Distributed in Canada by Canadian Liquid Air Co., Ltd., Montreal 


© APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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a heavy volume of reinforcing steel. 
But fabricators are competing ac- 
tively for new business with season- 
al slackening in prospect over the 
remainder of the year. 

In Texas, the market is still dom- 
inated by imported material. Else- 
where, competition from imported 
bars is felt, and domestic sellers 
think the situation will get worse. 

In the Pacific Northwest, awards 
and production are closely balanced. 
A good volume of orders for bars is 
reported, mostly small lots. Not 
much change is expected through 
the fourth quarter. 

Naval District No. 13 has called 
a briefing conference Sept. 24 at 
the Puget Sound Navy yard prior 
to taking bids on a $30-million dry- 
dock. Reinforced construction is in- 
dicated. 


Steel Dars ... 


Bar Prices, Page 123 


Demand for commercial steel bars 
continues to improve gradually. 
Orders are diversified. Deliveries on 
hot bars range two to four weeks 
(depending on mill cycles) and on 
hot alloy bars, three to five weeks. 
Shipments on cold finished, both 
carbon and alloy, remain easy, with 
tonnage frequently available from 
mill stocks. 

Hot bar demand in the East, 
while not greatly improved, is fan- 
ning out in a number of consum- 
ing directions. But demand from 
converters, railroads, fastener manu- 
facturers, and machinery builders 
remains disappointing. 

New England sellers say fourth 
quarter demand is heavier for hot 
bars, but as with cold finished, third 
quarter volume showed little gain. 
Consumers have been able to oper- 
ate substantially from inventory but 
are ordering a little more actively 
for October delivery. Orders from 
arsenals and other government 
shops are a little better than they 
were. 

Carbon bars are selling well in 
the Chicago area, particularly the 
smaller sizes. Demand from farm 
equipment makers is off seasonally, 
but automotive buying is still rising. 

Bliss & Laughlin Inc., Harvey, 
Ill., reports its September shipments 
of cold-finished bars will exceed 
those in June, the previous best 
month this year. Third quarter 
shipments should be about 3 to 4 
per cent higher than they were in 


STEEL 


the second quarter, but they still 
will be about 15 per cent below ton- 
age in the corresponding quarter 
jast year. Orders have improved 
wlowly but steadily, and, barring an 
Shuto strike, that pattern seems likely 


jmanufacturers classifications. Auto- 


motive requirements for fasteners is 
‘sparking orders for manufacturers 
items. Demand is alsé strong for 
‘ng mesh is moving sluggishly. 

* All grades of manufacturers’ wire 
‘are selling in satisfactory volume in 
whe St. Louis district. No boom is 
Jnoted, but there is some booking of 
jautomotive upholstery wire. In New 
‘England, a gradual stepping up of 
rders for finished wire is noted. 
October bookings will be 10 to 15 
lover cent over those in September, 
with high carbon specialties and 
‘manufacturers’ wire sharing in the 
imild improvement. 

Foreign competition, particularly 
from Japan, is an upsetting factor 
in the Pacific Coast markets. 


Plates... 


Plate Prices, Page 123 


The post-Labor Day upturn in 
plate demand has been disappoint- 
ing. Producers had anticipated a 
more spirited buying spurt than 
they’ve experienced. Still, business 
is noticeably better than it was dur- 
ing the summer, with shipwork 
and heavy construction prominent 
in new order volume. 

Except for shipbuilding, including 
naval tonnage, there is little forward 
buying. Railroad needs continue 
imited. Tank requirements are off, 
ind heavy industry buying is down 
substantially from that of a year 
1g0. 

Pittsburgh platemakers report 
september bookings are no better 
han those in May and June. They 
lon’t think shipments this month 
vill top those in August, but they’re 
ooking for a slow, steady improve- 
nent during the fourth quarter. By 
\pril, 1959, it’s said, low inven- 
ories and the threat of a steel strike 
hould result in strong demand and 
ear-capacity operations. 
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oad and pipe mesh, though build- ’ 


Plate fabricators are holding off 
placing steel orders until they’ve 
confirmed bookings in hand. Then 
they seek prompt shipments. 


Delivery promises of two to three 
weeks are still reported on sheared 
plate. On strip-plate, shipments are 
a little more extended than they 
were, running around three weeks. 
That’s due more to stronger demand 
for sheets than for plates. Uni- 
versal plates are available within 
a week to ten days. For some alloy 
plates, as much as eight weeks are 
required for delivery. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 129 


“More of our old customers are 
showing up on the books,” reports 
a Pittsburgh producer of oil country 
goods. “We don’t expect to break 
any sales records this month, but 
the outlook is improving. We’ve al- 
ready booked almost as much ton- 
nage as we shipped in August.” 

Most of the orders are for 41/, 
54, and 7-in. OD casing and tub- 
ing, but one mill reports it has 
booked orders for a few heavy wall 


from the hand of the Shecialist 


TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS... 


ERIE Bolts « Studs * Cap Screws « Nuts 


In Alloys ° 


Stainless e« 


Carbon - Bronze 


Sharp eyes, made sharper by scientific instru- 
ments, verify microscopic details of thread 
accuracy at Erie Bolt & Nut Company. This is 
but one proof of the painstaking craftsmanship 
your own fastener specifications receive from 
the hands of Erie specialists. Fasteners to resist 
corrosion, extremes in temperature and tensile 
stresses to your specifications have been our 
exclusive job for almost half a century. 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


REPUBLIC INDUSTRIAL § 
CORPORATION 


Send us your specifications for prompt estimate. 


ERIE BOLT & NUT CO. 


Erie, Pennsylvania 
Representatives In Principal Cities 
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Advertising 


leaves less money 


One Or Ole GS 


Progressive managements realize they must 
make effective use of all the channels of communi- 
cating with markets — salesmen, publication ad- 
vertising, direct mail, trade shows, catalogs, films — 
if enough products are to be sold to insure full-scale 
employment and full use of production facilities. 

Advertising has been proven to be the lowest- 
cost way of making up people’s minds. It reaches 


J. H. Jewell refutes this one... 


Mr. J. H. Jewell, vice president in charge of marketing, Westinghouse 
Electric Company, says: ‘* Well-planned industrial advertising is a cause — 
never just a result—of sales and profits. In today’s economy the quality of com- 
munications in selling is as important as the quality of production equipment.” 


more people, more often, with carefully-controlled 
messages. 

When salesmen call on people who have been pre- 
conditioned by advertising, their task is easier, their 
own efforts more effective. 

That is why more and better industrial advertis- 
ing leads to a greater share of market preference — 
and greater profits. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


271 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


An organization of over 4000 members engaged in the advertising and marketing of industrial products, with 
local chapters in ALBANY, BALTIMORE, Boston, BuFFALO, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, CoLUMBUS, DALLas-ForT 
Wort, DENVER, DETROIT, HAMILTON, ONT., HARTFORD, Houston, INDIANAPOLIS, Los ANGELES, MILWAUKEE, 
MinnEaApo.is-St. PAUL, MONTREAL, QUE., NEWARK, NEw YorK, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, PORTLAND, 
Rocuester, RockrorpD, St. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO, TORONTO, OnT., TULSA, YOUNGSTOWN. 


7-in. items. Customers are insist- 
(downriver stocks. They’re ordering 
jahead only on specialty items. 

|| Pipe ranging from 4, to 2 in. is 
jmeeting stiff competition from im- 
cported material on the West Coast. 
it’s coming mostly from Japan. Sell- 
ers in San Francisco estimate that 
about 75 per cent of plumbing job- 
bers in the area are taking import- 
fed pipe, mostly because their cus- 
jtomers are pressing them for lower 


| e e 
|Distributors ca 
| Prices, Page 130 é 


|) The expected post-Labor Day 


Hupturn appears to be getting under 
way in some districts. Fabricating 
work and general construction are 
picking up steam. Demand for 
all warehouse items has shown gen- 
feral improvement. 

) Inventories at some steel service 
iicenters are spotty. Many distribu- 
jtors are placing significant orders to 
(round out their stocks. 

Revisions of price schedules have 
jbeen spotty as to products and 
ldistricts. In Philadelphia, for in- 
3/stance, distributors have not revised 
{prices on hot-rolled carbon prod- 
} ucts. In St. Louis, distributors 
revised prices last week on hot and 
ycold rolled sheets. 

A few steel service centers in the 
Los Angeles district have booked 
»some steel imports; others say they 
will increase imports soon. 


l 
(Structural Shapes... 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 123 


While a good assortment of mis- 
| cellaneous work continues before the 
'market, structural fabricators are 
competing keenly for new tonnage. 
Despite the summer mill price in- 
crease on plain material, fabricated 
material prices are no stronger than 
they were. 
Highway work dominates activity 
in the New York area, with a lead- 
ing award involving 7000 tons for a 
state viaduct in the Bronx. Mis- 
cellaneous demands include a 10,- 
000-ton Western Electric office 
building in lower Manhattan. 
Fabricating shops in New Eng- 
land are keenly competitive in esti- 
mating new bridge tonnage. Orig- 
inal quotations are frequently 
shaded under pressure from buyers. 
More district shops have worked 
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MORE THAN 8000 STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS have been established 
by Judson L. Thomson Mfg. Co. for the five basic types of rivets: semi- 
ubular, deep-drilled, bifurcated (split), outside prong, and shouldered. 


Seventeen Key Questions 
Simplify Value Analysis 


of Fasteners 


By KENNETH E. JOY, General Sales Mgr. 
Judson L. Thomson Manufacturing Co. 


In approaching the problem of select- 
ing fasteners that provide the greatest 
utility per unit of cost, it pays to be 
completely objective. Playing favorites 
or rejecting the old for the new can 
often prove costly. An unbiased ap- 
proach to the analysis of fasteners, 
however, can slow down a project un- 
less you have a system for quickly 
evaluating the many possible alterna- 
tives. 

Such a system must have a starting 
point. May I suggest rivets as the log- 
ical start? There are two reasons why. 
As cold-formed fasteners, mass-pro- 
duced at rates ranging from 75 to 400 
a minute, rivets cost less than most 
other fasteners. Machine-set at rates 
as high as 180 a minute, they keep 
assembly costs at a minimum. 

You can simplify the evaluation of 
rivets by answering the following 
seventeen questions: 

1. Have you considered rivets for all 
assemblies that call for permanent 
fastening? 

2. Where welding is now being used, 
can rivets plus gaskets or sealants 
provide comparable air tightness 
or water tightness at lower cost? 

3. Where stapling is being used, can 
the heads of rivets add decoration 
or utility at little or no extra cost? 

4. Where stitching is being used, can 
rivets replace or supplement it for 
greater strength? 

5. Can rivets replace expensive re- 
movable fasteners where assembly 
is not absolutely essential? 

6. Can self-piercing rivets — deep- 
drilled or bifurcated (split) — 
eliminate the cost of drilling or 
punching holes in the material to 
be assembled? 

7. Can the addition of caps or burrs 
(washers) under the clinch of 
rivets permit their use on brittle 
or easily torn materials now fas- 
tened or joined a more expensive 
way? 

8. Can the use of pneumatic or hy- 
draulic rivet-setting machines 


ile 


which control impact allow the use 
of rivets for assembling fragile 
materials? 


. Can a change in assembly design 


provide access for machine-set riv- 
ets to replace more costly fas- 
teners? 


. Can a change in assembly sequence 


introduce the speed and economy 
of riveting? 

Can special cold-formed rivets re- 
place more costly parts as pivots, 
es stud followers and the 
ike? 


If the above questions lead to the 


decision that you can switch from 
other fasteners to rivets, the follow- 
ing questions will help you evaluate 
sources of rivets. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


16. 


17. 


Does the rivet manufacturer make 
all kinds of rivets to give you com- 
plete freedom of choice? 

How many standard specifications 
does the rivet manufacturer offer 
to lessen the possibility of more 
costly specials? 

When special rivets are necessary 
does the manufacturer have ex- 
perienced engineers who can solve 
new problems fast? 


. Does the rivet manufacturer also 


make machines to assure trouble- 
free assembly at lowest cost? 
Does the supplier concentrate his 
engineering, production and qual- 
ity control talent in one plant for 
expediting delivery of top quality 
rivets? 

Does the supplier stock adequate 
supplies of most-wanted standard 
rivets in conveniently located 
points? 

Free ‘‘Fastener Fact File’’ 


This new manual of rivet and rivet set- 
ting machines provides complete infor- 
mation needed for efficient value analy- 
sis of fasteners. 


Write Judson L. 
Thomson Mfg. 
Clone Dieipsteass 
Waltham 54, 
Massachusetts. 


MFG. CO., WALTHAM 54, MASS. 
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down inventories of plain material 
and are placing heavier orders. 
They are not building stocks to 
former levels, however. 

“The September impetus on wide 
flange beams hasn’t been as great 
as we hoped,” says a Pittsburgh 
supplier. We'll ship more than we 
did in July but less than in June, 
when hedging helped.” 

Demand is fair at Cleveland and 
other midwest points. Some high- 
way work in the Cleveland area 
has been running into delayed ship- 
ments of fabricated  structurals. 
Over-all, the market situation is 
expected to begin slackening season- 
ally within the next few weeks. 
Fabricators’ backlogs are declining. 

Demand for roadbuilding steel 
will be spurred in Texas next 
month when the Texas Highway 
Department begins work on five 
major projects in the Houston area, 
costing nearly $12 million. 


Semifinished Steel .. . 


Semifinished Prices, Page 123 


Steel production continues to rise. 
Last week the ingot rate went up 
another 1.5 points to 66.5 per cent 
of capacity, the highest level since 
last December. 

At Chicago the ingot rate is esti- 
mated at 76 per cent, highest weekly 
average for the year to date. In- 
land Steel is approaching full re- 
covery from its recent strike. 

Inland reports its deliveries on tin 
plate, black plate, and blue plate 
extend into October. Other de- 


liveries quoted by Inland are: Uni- 
versal mill plates, one to two weeks; 
safety plates and 76-in. mill plates, 


three to four weeks; 100-in. mill | tons, down sharply from the 78,- 
plates, two to three weeks; rail 726,169 tons produced in the like 
steel bars, shapes, and bands, two 1957 period. 


to four weeks. 


Steel Production Gains 


Output of 7,285,000 net tons of 
ingois and steel for castings in Au- 
gust was the highest monthly total 
reported so far this year, reports 
the American Iron & Steel Institute. 
Comparisons: 6,420,405 tons in July 
and 9,233,890 in August, 1957. 


The institute’s index of steelmak- 
ing for August was 102.4 (in terms 
of the basic index of average produc- 
tion during 1947-49). It compares 
with 90.3 in July and 129.8 in 
August a year ago. 

Based on the Jan. 1, 1958, capac- 
ity rating of 140,742,570 net tons 
of steel annually, steelmaking fa- 
cilities were utilized at an average 
of 60.9 per cent during August, vs. 


Production in the first eight 


53.7 per cent in the preceding 
months this year was 51,457,892 


month. 


Steel Ingot Production—August, 1958 


—OPEN HEARTH— -—-BESSEMER ——ELECTRIC. TOTAL———_ 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
of of of of 
F Bee Net tons capacity Net tons capacity Nettons capacity Net tons capacity 
January 6,085,124 58.6 121,338 35.5 547,440 44.83 6,753,902 56.5 
February 5,252,112 56.0 81,597 26.4 448,614 40.6 5,782,323 53.6 
March - 5,598,944 53.9 122,317 35.8 533,361 43.6 6,254,622 52.3 
Ist Qtr. .. 16,936,180 56.2 325,252 32.8 1,529,425 43.1 18,790,857 54.1 
April 4,875,619 48.5 109,433 33.1 547,939 46.3 5,532,991 47.8 
May 5,602,123 53.9 110,366 32.3 588,670 48.2 6,301,159 52.7 
June 6,378,942 63.4 88,125 26.6 660,413 55.8 7,127,480 61.6 
*2nd Qtr. . 16,856,684 55.3 307,924 30.7 1,797,022 50.1 18,961,630 54.0 
*Ist 6 Mo.. 33,792,864 55.7 633,176 31.7 3,326,447 46.6 37,752,487 54.1 
PUNY 65 oioa.a 5,712,587 55.0 114,218 33.4 593,600 48.6 6,420,405 53.7 
tAugust 6,479,000 62.4 134,000 39.2 672,000 55.0 7,285,000 60.9 
1957 
January 9,829,691 99.0 294,839 77.1 884,232 86.5 11,008,762 97.1 
February 8,898,671 99.2 227,682 80.4 810,853 87.8 9,987,206 97.6 
March . 9,442,164 95.1 275,156 71.9 871,754 85.2 10,589,074 93.4 
1st Qtr. .. 28,170,526 97.7 847,677 76.3 2,566, 839 86.4 31,585,042 96.0 
April 8,820,328 91.8 231,731 62.6 762,721 tek 9,814,780 89.5 
May ...... 8,842,707 | 89.1 201,864 52.8 747,752 73.1 9,792,323 86.4 
June . 8,498,903 88.4 210,915 57.0 681,584 68.9 9,391,402 85.6 
2nd Qtr. .. 26,161,938 89.8 644,510 57.4 2,192,057 73.0 28,998,505 87.2 
1st 6 Mo. . 54,332,464 93.7 1,492,187 66.8 4,758,896 79.7 60,583,547 91.5 
DULY eaereierehe 8,086,519 81.4 194,638 50.9 627,575 61.4 8,908,732 78.6 
August ... 8,297,172 83.6 204,723 53.5 731,995 71.6 9,233,890 81.5 
September.. 8,135,139 84.7 185,967 50.2 656,800 66.4 8,977,906 81.8 
3rd Qtr. .. 24,518,830 83.2 585,328 51.5 2,016,370 66.4 27,120,528 80.6 
9 Mo. .... 78,851,294 90.2 2,077,515 61.7 6,775,266 75.2 87,704,075 87.9 
October ... 8,348,522 84.1 154,577 40.4 694,618 67.9 9,197,717 81.1 
November . 7,674,698 79.9 134,709 36.4 583,512 59.0 8,392,919 76.5 
December 6,783,262 68.3 108,237 28.3 528,686 51.7 7,420,285 65.5 
4th Qtr. .. 22,806,482 17.4 397,623 35.0 1,806,816 59.5 25,010,921 74.4 
2nd 6 Mo.. 47,325,312 80.3 982,951 43.3 3,823,186 63.0 52,131,449 TUB 
Total . 101,657,776 87.0 2,475,138 54.9 8,582,082 71.3 112,714,996 84.5 


Note—The percentages of capacity operated are based on annual capacities as of Jan. 1, 1958, 
as follows: Open hearth 122,321,830 net tons; bessemer 4,027,000 net tons; oxygen process, electric 
and crucible 14,398,740 net tons. Total for 1958, 140,742,570 net tons. For 1957, the capacity ton- 
nages are: Open hearth 116,912,410 net tons; bessemer 4,505,000 net tons; oxygen process, electric 
and crucible 12,041,740 net tons. Total for 1957, 133,459,150 net tons. 


*Revised. +}Preliminary. 


DISTRICT INGOT RATES 


NATIONAL STEELWORKS OPERATIONS 


(Percentage of Capacity Engaged) mice 
Week Ended Same Week ; 
Sept. 21 Change 1957 1956 100 
Vat FL bof We eee ries 62 + 0.5* 81 98.5 
Chicago Mise 16: Ox 83.5 102 90 
JOEW ITS gole A Se amcioocun wes 0 87 98 
Youngstown 59 Sel 79 102 
Wheeling 69.5 + 1.5 93.5 97.5 eC 
Cleveland 60.5 + 6 87.5 105 
Buffalo sonia tex) — 2.5 100 107.5 70 
Birmingham ...... 54 + 0.5 76.5 95.5 
Cincinnati 75.5 — 1* 82 89 
St. Louis = ths — 4.5 83 88 60 
Detroit cect tke; + 0.5* 95 99 
WENGE og pe cuca (et a2 al 95 99 50 
National Rate .. 66.5 + 1.5 81 100 
INGOT PRODUCTION “le 
Week Ended Week Month Year 
Sept.21 Ago Ago Ago 30 
PND Beer, = + LI1-9F 1108 105.2 130.8 
(1947-49—100) 
NET TONS . 1,797¢ 1,780 1,690 2,101 20 
(In thousands) 
*Change from preceding week’s revised rate. uy 
+Estimated. tAmerican Iron & Steel Institute. 5 
Weekly capacity (net tons): 2,699,173 in 
1958; 0,559,490 in 1957; 2,461,893 in 1956. BUS) Bey 
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STEEL 


| Price Indexes and Composites 


FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX (Bureau of Labor Statistics) 190 
(1947-49=100) 
i 180 
170 
160 
150 
140 
130 
120 
i) Sept. 16, 1958 Week Ago Month Ago Aug. Avg Year Ago 
iy ’ 
i 186.6 186.6 186.4 186.4 181.5 
+ eo ge Tub Boil 100 ft) ... 5 Black Pilate, Canmakin: 
‘AVERAGE PRICES OF STEEL (Bureau of Labor Statistics) Tubing Saleen, Ghecin cae 2 Quality. (oe ib}bane: box) 7.583 
| Don GAO) a. -. cclee cas eee los Wire, Drawn, Carbon ... 10.575 
i] Week Ended Sept. 16 Tubing, Mechanical, Stain- Wire, Drawn, Stainless, 
less, 304 (100 ft) ..... S00 608 do oe eit nee ci cilwicce 
=/’rices include mill base prices and typical extras and deductions. Units Tin Plate t-di 5 BORGO 2 
te 100 Ib except where otherwise noted in parentheses. For complete Ib (95 ee oe pe 9.783 Nails, Wire, 8d Common. 9.828 
escription of the following products and extras and deductions ap- Tin Plate. Wlectrolytic Mt Sa ooh cis sroc}) 8.719 
See et, Write to SrEel. 0.25 Ib (95 Ib base box) 8.483 —roll) ...seeeee-eeceeees 21.787 
jtails, Standard No. 1... $5.825 Bars, Reinforcing ...... 6.335 
a Bars, C.F., Carbon ...... 10.710 
Bars, CW, Alloy: .2. -s\--- 14-125 3 
, Bars, C.F., Stainless, 302 STEEL’s FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX* 
“Wheels, Freight Car, 33 CID). ce cece cece cccccce 0.553 
+) in. (per wheel) ........ 62.000 Sheets, H.R., Carbon .... 6.350 Sept. 17 Week Month Year 5 yr 
mpiates, Carbon .......... 6.350 Sheets, C.R., Carbon .... 7.300 1958 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
s/itructural Shapes ....... 6.167 peels, ele ninen = ane 8.545 Index (1935-39 avg—100) .. 246.65 246.65 246.65 239.15 189.38 
*\3ars, Tool Steel, Carbon by eee eee Se 10/688 Index in cents per Ib ...... 6.682 6.682 6.682 6.479 5.130 
(db) SAB EOSOG SU OOOLOn 0.560 Sheets, Electrical ........ 12.625 
ars, Tool Steel, Alloy, Oil 
s| Hardening Die (Ib) .... 0.680 Strip, C.R., Carbon .... 9.489 
3ars. Tool Steel, H.R Strip, C.R., Stainless, 430 : 
Alloy, High Speed, W (ID) 20. e eee ee ee ee ee eee 0.493 STEEL's ARITHMETICAL PRICE COMPOSITES* 
igcege soa” aa Strip, H.R., Carbon ..... 6.250 
5.5, 'C 0.060 (Ib) ans 1.400 Pipe, Black, Buttweld (100 Finished Steel, NT ....... $149.28 $149.28 $149.28 $146.19 $115.56 
‘3ars, Tool Steel, H.R. eS OOS COO OGLE 20.525 No. 2 Fdry Pig Iron, GT.. 66.49 66.49 66.49 66.49 56.54 
a, oe Pipe, Galv., Buttweld (100 
{| Alloy, High Speed, W18, ft) 23.975 Basie Pig. Iron Gee... 6 65.99 65.99 65.99 65.99 56.04 
a} Cr 4, Vi (Ib) ........ 1.805 pipe rine (100 ft) ...... 205.710 Malleable Pig Iron, GT... 67.27 67.27 = 67.27. = 67.27 ~— 57.27 
(jBars, H.R., Alloy ....... 10.775 Casing, Oil Well, Carbon Steelmaking Scrap, GT ... 43.00 42.67 41.33 48.17 37.50 
Bars, E.R. plore, 303 ET 399) SSP ipooSrincnc. 201.080 
0 eS a Aero 0.525 Casing, Oil Well, Alloy *For explanation of weighted index see STHEL, Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54; 
‘ars, H.R., Carbon ...... 6.675 (GUT) #48) Bad ocanododoec 315.213 of arithmetical price composite, STEFL, Sept. 1, 1952, p. 130. 
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Comparison of Prices 


Comparative prices by districts in cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 


| Sept. 17 Week Month Year 5 Yr Sept. 17 Week Month Year o> Yr 
FINISHED STEEL 1958 Ago Ago Ago Ago PIG IRON, Gross Ton 1958 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
Bessemer; (Pitta:nrs scission) $67.00 $67.00 $67.00 $67.00 $57.00 


ars, H.R., Pittsburgh .... 5.675 5.675 5.675 5.425 4.15 


: H.R.., Chica Ol aaees 5.675 5.675 5.675 5.425 4.15 Basic, Valley wigiereleresisisieieie 66.00 66.00 66.00 66.00 56.00 
 H.R., deld. Philadelphia 5.975 5.975 5.975 5.725 5.302 Basic, deld., Phila, ...... 70.41 70.41 70.41 ‘170.01 60.75 
ars, C.F., Pittsburgh ..... 7.65° 7.65° 7.65 = 7.30% = 5.20 No. 2 Fdry,NevilleIsland,Pa. 66.50 66.50 66.50 66.50 56.50 
[Shapes Pie cite de ifs ER ee ape ah ace No. 2 Fdry, Chicago ...... 66.50 66.50 66.50 66.50 56.50 
\Shapes, deld., Philadelphia | 5.77 5.77 577 5545 4.38 No. 2 Fdry, deld., Phila... 70.91 70.91 70.91 70.51 61.25 
P eee a etttaiel 0-2 5.30 5.30 5.30 5.10 4.10 No. 2 Fdry, Birm. ...... 62.50 62.50 62.50 62.50 52.88 
Plates, Chicago ............ 5.30 5.30 5.30 5.10 4.10 No. 2 Fdry(Birm.)deld.Cin 70.20 70.20 70.20 70.20 60.43 
ates, Coatesville, Pa. . 5.30 5.30 e+ B50 4:36 Malleable, Valley ........ 66.50 66.50 66.50 66.50 56.50 
eee Dan Ma. By oe Gee a6) ices Malleable, Chicago ....... 66.50 66.50 66.50 66.50 56.50 
Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh ... 5.10 5.10 5.10 4.925 3.925 Ferromanganese, net ton .. 245.00t 245.00t 245.00f 255.00¢ 200.00° 
Sheets, CRY Pittetergi | 6275 6275 6275 605, 4.775 74-16% Mn, Duquesne, Pa, *Hina, Pa. 
ts, C.R., Chicago ...... 6.275 6.275 6.275 6.05 4.775 
eets, C.R., Detroit ...... 6.275 6.275 6.275 6.05-6.15 4.975 : : nen 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh .. 6.875 6.875 6.875 6.60 5.275 SCRAP, Gross Ton (Inciuding broker's commission) 
oid ae es e aes oe a5 APES Ea aioe ae: 1 Heavy Melt, Pittsburgh $43.50 $42.50 $42.50 $49.50 $40.50 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh .... 7.425 7.425 7.425 7.15 5.45-5.95 Pattee Met ee es ee Ce ee ee ee 
Strip, C.R., Chicago ...... 7.425 7.425 7.425 7.15 5.70 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Chicago. 45.50 45.50 43.50 49.50 35.50 
Strip, C.R., Detroit ........ 7.425 7.425 7.425 7.25 5.45-6.05 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Valley.. 43.50 43.50 43.50 51.50 36.50 
‘Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh ... 8.00 8.00 8.00 7.65 5.475-5.525 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Cleve... 40.00 40.00 40.00 48.50 33.50 
‘Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh .... 8.95 8.95 8.95 8.95 6.35-6.55 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Buffalo . 34.50 34.50 34.50 47.50 39.50 
‘Tin plate (1.50 Ib)box,Pitts. $10.30 $10.30 $10.30 $10.30 $8.95 Rails, Rerolling, Chicago .. 65.50 65.50 64.50 64.50 52.00 


*Including 0.35c for special quality. No: 1 Cast; Chicago <.<..: 46.50 46.50 45.50 44.50 35.00 


COKE, Net Ton 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL Beehive, Furn., Connisvl. .. $15.25 $15.25 $15.25 $15.25 $14.75 


Billets, forging, Pitts. (NT) $99.50 $99.50 $99.50 $96.00 $75.50 Beehive, Fdry., Connlsvl. .. 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 16.75 


Wires rods 7,-%” Pitts. .... 6.40 6.40 6.40 6.15 4.525 Oven, Fdry., Milwaukee ... 30.50 30.50 30.50 30.56 25.25 
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For Rolls... 
Specify 


Among the equipment Blaw-Knox Company manufactures for many in- 
dustries are steel mill roll-out tables. ACIPCO tubes, furnished as cast, 
12.43” OD x 9.50” ID, machine cut to 4-ft. lengths, are used as rolls in this 
Blaw-Knox table. 

Because they are centrifugally spun, ACIPCO tubes are dimensionally 
stable and possess an inherent high degree of dynamic balance. Their 
dense, homogeneous, inclusion-free grain structure results in good machin- 
ability. In addition, ACIPCO tubes are highly resistant to impact, an impor- 
tant requirement for steel mill table rolls. 

These advantages, plus the flexibility of ACIPCO’s complete ‘‘one 
source—from start to finish” facilities, are reasons why Blaw-Knox speci- 
fied ACIPCO centrifugally spun tubes for this application. 

*“Custom-spun”’ in stainless steel, all carbon steels or special analyses 
as well as in all alloy irons including Ductile, ACIPCO tubes are furnished 
to your exact physical, chemical and metallurgical specifications. 

If rolls are a part of your products, or if you use tubular metal compo- 
nents in any way, get full information about ACIPCO. Call or write today. 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
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Versatile 


ACIPCO 


CENTRIFUGALLY SPUN 


STEEL TUBES 


One of the world’s leading producers 
of complete mills and auxiliary 
equipment for rolling ferrous and 
nonferrous metals, Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany also is a major supplier to the 
chemical, petroleum, food process- 
ing, construction and communica- 
tions industries. The company has 
its headquarters in Pittsburgh, and 
manufacturing plants in Pittsburgh 
and Erie, Pa., Buffalo, Chicago, 
Mora, Minn., and Wheeling, W. Va. 


VERSATILE ACIPCO TUBES 


Size Range: Lengths up to 410” have been 
produced to meet modern machinery require- 
ments. OD's from 2.25” to 50”; wall thick- 
nesses from .25” to 4”. 


Analyses: All alloy grades in steel and cast 
iron, including heat and corrosion resistant 


stainless steel, plain carbon steel and special 
analyses. 


Furnished: As cast, rough machined, or finished 
machined, including honing. Complete weld- 
ing and machine shop facilities for fabrication. 


STEEL 


[SS eee 


— Sih ADR OE Iie Di ha Sic 


] 
i 
yh 
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Code 


iS Steel Prices 
1 SEMIFINISHED 


} NGOTS, Carbon, Forging (NT) 
WMunhall,Pa. US ...... $76.00 


»NGOTS, Alloy (NT) 
etroit S41 


“Economy, Pa. B14 82.00 
marrell,Pa. S3 ........ 82.00 
SiLowellville,O. S3 ...... 82.00 
z WMidland,Pa. C18 ...... 82.00 
i unhall,Pa. US ...... 82.00 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ........ 82.00 


ILLETS, BLOOMS & SLABS 
Carbon, Rerolling (NT) 


s)Bartonville,IN. K4 ... .$82.00 
WSessemer,Pa. US ...... 80.00 
eal ReeeeetlO: Ds cc oe 80.00 
i iaairton,Pa. U5 ...... 80.00 
Syansley,Ala. T2 ........ 80.00 
TH airfield,Ala. T2 ..... 80.00 
Pontana,Calif. K1 90.50 
madey,Ind: US ...sseee 80.00 
Johnstown,Pa. B3 80.00 


ackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..80.00 
Munhall,Pa. US ......80.00 

+ Owensboro, Ky. GS +207 ¢-50 

5 aS .Chicago,Ill. R2, US ..80.00 
|3.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....80.00 
PiSterling,Il]. N15 ...... 80.00 
if oungstown R2 ...... 80.00 


Carbon, Forging (NT) 


essemer,Pa. Nd . .99.50 
DRE ee 99.50 
ELON (D0 TCD) S's ae 102.00 
i Smerton, Pa. UD. 6505 - 99.50 


f hi onshohocken,Pa. A3..104.50 
Ensley,Ala. T2 
S\Pairfield,Ala. T2 

ell,Pa. S3 
Fontana, Calf KI ake 
ary,Ind. U5 
Paeneva tian Ci1 
=|Houston S5 
S\Johnstown,Pa. B2 .... 
3B | Lackawanna,N.Y. B2. 


Z /LosAngeles LER Se AINE RON 109.00 
S)Midiand,Pa. C18 ...... 99.50 
: Munhall, Pa. U5 -99.50 
Owensboro,Ky. C8& 96.00 
"GCSES 23 ee 113.00 
Sharon,Pa SSDs 03 Sisscte-e wis 99.50 


Chicago R2, U5, W14 .99.50 
ais -Duquesne,Pa. US ... .99.50 
§.SanFrancisco B3 
=| Warren.O. C17 
| Alloy, Forging (NT) 
‘Bethlehem,Pa. R2 ...$119.00 


‘Bridgeport,Conn. C32 .119.00 
|. oor Ci Se 119.00 
m@Canton,O. R2, T7 ....119.00 
=™)Conshohocken,Pa. A3..126.00 
PRETO S94 bs tos oc eve le 119.00 
‘Economy,Pa. B14 ..... 119.00 
Merrell,Pa. $3 ...... 119.00 
| Fontana, Calif. Kass. 040.60: 
3 Gary, Ind. LO eo 119.00 
SIMMMIISE OIG 0) Fe. o occ. sis 124.00 
4\\Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ...119.00 
‘| Johnstown, Pa. B2 ....119.00 
‘\Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..119.00 
miLosAngeles B3 ...... 139.00 
|Lowellville,O. S3 ....119.00 
| Massillon, CAL as ons 119.00 
| Midland,Pa. C18 ..... 119.00 
|Munhall,Pa. U5 ...... 119.00 
| Owensboro, Ky. G8 ...114.00 
‘| Sharon, ibis ¥Shi oes oc 119.00 
‘|S. Chicago R2,U5,W14.119.00 
\S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ..119.00 
jStruthers,O. Y1 ...... 119.00 
|Warren,O. C17 ...... 119.00 


/ROUNDS, SEAMLESS TUBE a 
| Buffalo 74 $12 


\Canton,O. R2....... 138 08 
Cleveland R2........ 122.50 
\Gary,Ind. U5 ........ 122.50 


|$.Chicago,Ill. R2, W14 122.50 


\S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ..122.50 
|Warren,O. Clie cacao 122.50 
|SKELP 
| Aliquippa, a! Foinate 3x0 5.05 
|| Munhall,Pa. U5 ....... 5.05 
PIBDUTEN TR seve oe one 5.05 
Warren,O. R2 .......- 5.05 
‘Youngstown R2, U5 ....5.05 
| WIRE RODS 
|AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 6.40 
|Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 6.40 
| PST ee 0 Uae raion 6.60 
|| Bartonville,IN. K4 ..... 6.50 
misatfalo W12 .........- 6.40 
ij Cleveland A7 .......... 6.40 
mM Donora,Pa. AT .......- 6.40 
| Wairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 6.40 
Houston S5 .........-.- 6.65 
I GedianaHarbor,ind. Y1. .6.40 
Johnstown,Pa. B2......- 6.40 
eet tI. AT oo s sjeum e's 6.40 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....6.65 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... Bs 


, LosAngeles B3 
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Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ...... 6.40 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. 3B11.6.40 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....7.20 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....6.40 
Roebling,N.J. RS ..... 6.50 
§.Chicago,Ill. R2, W14..6.40 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..6.50 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ....6.40 


Sterling; WL NAB: yc.cw cue 6.50 
Struthers,O. Yi .......6.40 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ....6.70 


STRUCTURALS 


Carbon Steel Std. Shapes 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..5.50 


Atanta = (ATL 6 Wiis oie eiis 0 5.70 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 5.50 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 5.50 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..... 5.55 
Birmingham C15 ......5.50 
Clairton,Pa. US .....%..0.00 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......5.50 
#ontana,Calif. K1 ....6.30 
Gary. Inds US ae. <n. e 5.50 
Geneva,Utah Cil1 ...... 5.50 
Houston S5 .5.60 


Ind. Harbor, Ind. re 2. Yi. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Joliet, Ill. P22 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ... 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 

LosAngeles B3 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 

Munhall,Pa. U5 5 
Niles,Calif. P1 
Phoenixville,Pa. P4 
Portland,Oreg. O4 


BCR is so) Sesreiss oe Oe 
S8.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14..5.50 
S.SanFrancisco B3 ....6.15 


Sterling.Ill. N15 .... 
Torrance,Calif. C11 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 5.50 
Wide Flange 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2...... 5.55 
Clairton,Pa. US .......5.50 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ... 6.45 


IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2. .5. 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 .. 
Munhall,Pa. US ........5. 
Phoenixville,Pa. P4 
S.Chicago,Ul. U5 .. 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 


Alloy Std. Shapes 


Aliquippa,Pa. Jd 
Clairton,Pa. US 

Gary,Ind. US ..........6. 
Houston) B50 orc,.c1e1s16-6 i 
Munhall,Pa. U5 .. ri 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, wit. -6.80 

H.S., L.A. Std. Shapes 

Aliquippa,Pa. Jd 8.05 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 8.05 


Bethlehem,Pa. B2 
Clairton,Pa. U5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Gary,Ind. U5 
Geneva,Utah C11 
Houston S85 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.8. 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....8.10 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....8.15 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 8.10 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 8.75 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ........8.05 
Seartlens 53 gestae ree ae 8.80 


S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14..8.05 
S.SanFrancisco B3 
Struthers,O. Y1 .......- 8.05 


H.S., L.A. Wide Flange 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..... 8.10 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....8.05 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..8.10 
Munhall;Pa. US oc. nu. ~- 8.05 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5 ...... 8.05 

PILING 
BEARING PILES 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..... 5.55 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....5.50 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 5.55 
Munhall,Pa. U5 .......5.50 
S.Chicago,Ill. I-2, U5 5.50 
STEEL SHEET PILING 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....6.50 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 6.50 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ......6.50 
S.Chicago,Ill. I-2, U5 6.50 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 6.50 

PLATES 
PLATES, Carbon Steel 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..5.30 
Aliguippa,Pa. J5 ....... 5.30 
Ashland,Ky.(15) 410 5.30 
Atlanta All ..........9. 50 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 5.30 
Clairton,Pa. US ....... 5.30 


Claymont,Del. C22 .....5.30 
Cleveland J5, R2...... 5.30 
Coatesville,Pa. L7 ..... 5.30 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 5.30 
Eeorse,Mich. G5 ....... 5.30 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 5.30 
HWAarreuyPa.) Bai) siccuslaiee s 5.30 


Fontana, Calif.(30) K1 ..6. 
Gary,Ind. US ..... 6 
Geneva,Utah Cil 


NOrores 5.30 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ....5.40 
Harrisburg,Pa. P4 ..... 5.30 
HGUStOn. BGs. ssi + o « 5.40 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5.30 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....5.30 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.30 
Mansfield,O. E6 ......5.30 
Minnequa,Colo. C10— 6.15 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ........5.30 
Newport, Ky. y CRA Oe 5.30 
Pittsburgh Jo. asp pmo 5.30 
Riverdale CAV aac 5.30 
Seattle B3 ..... 6.20 
BHAYOn; Past: Ba. oene ees 5.30 
$.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14 .5.30 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .5.30 
Sterling,Ill. N15 .......5.30 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....5.30 
Warren, OCR 2c eee ne 5.30 
Youngstown U5, X41" 2273.30 


PLATES, Carbon Abras. Resist. 
C22 6. 


Claymont, Del. Pe Pf) 
Fontana,Calif. K1 7.85 
Geneva,Utah C11 ..... 7.05 
Houston, 8D0 Ges .26s.es 7.15 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 7.05 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..7.05 


PLATES, Wrought Iron 


Economy,Pa. Bl4 ..... 13.15 
PLATES, H.S., L.A. 

Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....... 7.95 
Ashland,Ky. A10 ...... 7.95 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 7.95 
Clairton; Pa. US sev o~ 7.95 
Claymont,Del. C22 7.95 
Cleveland J5, R2 ..... 7.95 
Coatesville,Pa. L7 ....7.625 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 7.95 
Economy,Pa. B14 ....7.625 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 7.95 
airfield Ala. (02. simi cin 7.95 
Parrell; Pa.” (83 sats ss 2 7.95 
Fontana,Calif.(30) K1 ..8.75 
Gary, ind) Matern cesses. 7.95 
Geneva,Utah C11 ...... 7.95 
Houston: Simei wieteie ion 8.05 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.7. 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 7.95 
Munhall Pan US) tees te OD 
Pittsburgh vio. .o ores 7.95 
Seattle MBS e aceecan sa 8.85 
Sharon Pas Ss. oe etre 7.95 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14..7.95 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..7.95 
Warren; On. R24 aegis: 7.95 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....7.95 
PLATES, ALLOY 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 7.50 
Claymont,Del. C22 ..... 7.50 
Coatesville,Pa. L1i7 ....7.50 
Economy,Pa. B14 7.50 
Harrell... oo. tae. are 7.50 
Fontana,Calif. K1 8.30 
Garye laden Oise tela:e 7.50 
FIOUSEOR SSO sas aiere ooh iw esaee 7.60 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 7.50 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 7.50 
Lowellville,O. S3 ...... 7.50 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ........ 7.50 
Newport,Ky. A2 ....... 7.50 
Pittsburgh) JD. <cccccee 4-00 
Seattle WES e castteecs.ce 8.40 
SHATON, Pane Se serene 7.50 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14. .7.50 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..7.50 
Youngstown Y1 ........ 7.50 
FLOOR PLATES 
Cleveland J5..... . 6.375 
Conshohocken, Pa. AZ . 6.375 
Ind.Harbor.Ind. I-2 6.375 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ......6.375 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5 ......6.375 
PLATES, Ingot Iron 
Ashland c.l. (3), ALG pm oS: 
Ashland l.c. Gy af 6.05 
Cleveland c.l. . -6.05 
Warren,O. c¢.l. oer nae: 05 
BARS 
BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
(Merchant Quality) 
Ala.City.Ala.(9) R2 ..5.675 
Aliquippa,Pa.(9) J5 ..5.675 
UN fre) oh OF Ber oe 5.875 
Atlanta(9) All ...... 5.875 
Bessemer,Ala.(9) T2 ..5.675 
Birmingham(9) C15 ..5.675 
Buffalo(9) R2 ....... 5.675 
Canton, O:(23) R25. 2.2: 6.15 


Mill prices as reported to STEEL, Sept. 17, cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Changes shown in italics. 
number following mill points indicates producing company. Key to producers, 


page 124; footnotes, page 126. 
Clairton,Pa.(9) U5 ....5.675 Portland,Oreg. O4 ....6.425 
Cleveland(9) R2 ...... 5.675 SanFrancisco S7 .....-. 6.52 
Ecorse,Mich.(9) G5 ..5.675 Seattle B3 ........+-.- 6.425 
Emeryville,Calif. J7 ...6.425 
Hales i022) LUE See BAR SHAPES, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
airless,Pa.(9) US ....5.8 pare 
Fontana,Calif.(9) K1..6.375 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... ret 
Gary,Ind.(9) US ee UBT Clairton, Pa. Ud) ...... ot ateh 
Houston(9) S5 ....... 5.925 Gary,Ind. US ..-..++--- rigs 
Ind.Harbor(9) I-2, Y¥1.5.675 Houston SS ...-.....-- ny 
Jolistown;Pa.(2) BZ ..5,675 RamsesCy Mo. BD) ons 2k 28 
Joliet, ls oP22 Ws .ves oo sb: 675 Pittsburgh J5_.....-.-- Hee 
KansasCity,Mo.(9) $5..5.925 Youngstown US ........ 
Lackawanna(9) B2 ...5.675 


LosAngeles(9) B3 


Massillon,O.(23) R2 ....6.15 
Midland,Pa.(23) C18 6.025 
Milton,Pa. M18 ...... 5.825 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...6.125 
Niles Calif: ) PIG ccactis 6.375 


N.T’ wanda,N. Y. (23) B116.025 
Owensboro,Ky.(9) G8 ..5.425 
Pittsburg, Calif.(9) C11.6.375 
Pittsburgh(9) J5 .-5.675 
Portland,Oreg. O4 . 
Riverdale,Ill.(9) A1 
Seattle B3, N14 ... 
8.Ch’c’go(9)R2,U5, Wwi4 
S.Duquesne,Pa.(9) U5. 
S.SanFran.,Calif. (OES 
Sterling,Il1.(1)(9) N15. 
Sterling,Il.(9) N15 ...5. 
Struthers,O.(9) Y1 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ..5. 


.. 6.425 
. -5.675 
- 6.425 
5.675 
-5.675 


Torrance,Calif.(9) C11.6.375 
Warren,O:) CAT) 2. ss 6.025 
Youngstown(9) R2, U5.5.675 


BARS, Hot-Rolled Alloy 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...<. 6.725 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....6.725 
Bridgeport,Conn. C32— 6.80 
Buffalo. Re wastes sea Oe 
Canton,O. R2, T7 
Chairton,Pa. U5 ......6. 


Detroit S41 
Economy,Pa. 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 
Fairless,Pa. U5 
Farrell,Pa. S3 

Fontana, Calif. 
Gary,Ind. U5 
Houston S65 

Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.6. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 2 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....6.975 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6. 
Lowellville,O S3 
LosAngeles B38 ........7. 
Massillon.O. R2 
Midland,Pa. C18 


Owenshoro,Ky. G8 ....6.475 
Pittsburgh J5 6.725 
Sharon: Paw Savers 6.725 
S.Chicago R2, U5, W14.6.725 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....6.725 
Struthers,O; Ya: sor... - 6.725 
Warren; Os Clin cemiciste> 6.725 
Youngstown U5 6.725 


BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R. 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....... 8.30 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ..... 8.30 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..... 8.30 
Clairton Pastis) corse a 8.30 
Cleveland R2 ..... ... 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 


Fontana a Kl 

Gary,In otl5 ae eee aS: 30 
Houstone Sb acces arate 8.55 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....8.30 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 8.30 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....8.55 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ...8.30 
Los Angeles B3 Bae 00 
PittsburehyI5 weeciscisie's = « 8.30 
Seathles BS emitter ere 9.05 
S.Chicago,Ill. W14 ..... 8.30 
8.Duquesne,Pa. U5 8.30 


S.SanFrancisco B3 
Struthers,O. Y1 
Youngstown U5 


BAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R. Carbon 


Bethlehem,Pa.(9) B2 ..5.825 
Houston(9) S5 ....... 5.925 
KansasCity,Mo.(9) S5..5.925 
Lackawanna(9) B2 ....5.675 


Sterling, N15 ...... 5.775 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ...5.675 
Tonawanda,N.Y. Bi2 ..5.675 


BAR SIZE ANGLES; S. Sbapes 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......5.675 
Atlanta: “AtT Wy esc ctresntsore 
SOUGL MM uaa, <innhes ears 5.675 
Minnequa,.Colo. C10 ..6.125 
Wiles, Calif: sPl mes isis ia+ 6.375 
Pittsburgh Joi ads acne 5.675 


BARS, C. F. Leaded 


1.75° 


(Including leaded extra) 
Carbon 
LosAngeles P2, S30 ..1 
Alloy 
Ambridge,Pa. W18 ..1 


0.175 


BeaverFalls, Pa. M12. .10.175 
Camden,N.J. P13 . .10.35 
Chicago W18 ....... 10.175 
Elyria,O. W8 ......«- 10.175 
Monaca,Pa. S17 ...... 10.175 
Newark,N.J. W18 . 10.35 


SpringCity,Pa. K3 .... 


*Grade A; 
Grade B. 


BARS, 
Ambridge,Pa. W18 ... 


add 0.050c for 


Cold-Finished Carbon 


«7.65 


BeaverFalls,Pa. M12,R2.7.65 


Birmingham C15 ..... 
Buffalo Bd 
Camden,N.J. P13 .. 


Carnegie,Pa. C12 


-8.25 
+7.70 


Chicago W18 .......-... 7.65 
Cleveland A7, C20 ....7.65 
Detroit B5, P17 ...... 7.85 
Detroit S41 ...0........ 7.65 
Donora,Pa. AT ....... 7.65 
Blyria,O. W8 ..----eee. 7.65 
FranklinPark,Ill. N5 7.65 
Gary,Ind. R2 .......... 7.65 
GreenBay,Wis. F7 ...... 7.65 
Hammond,Ind. J5, L2 ..7.65 
Hartford,Conn. R2 . 8.15 
Harvey,lll. BS ........ 7.65 
LosAngeles(49) S30 ... ae 


LosAngeles(49) P2, R2. 


Mansfield,Mass. B2 
Massillon,O. R2, R8 
Midland,Pa. C18 
Monaca,Pa. S17 .... 
Newark,N.J. W18 


NewCastle,Pa.(17) B4 ..7. 
Pittsburgh JS .2..62.. 7.65 
Plymouth,Mich. P5 ....7.90 
Putnam,Conn. W18 ....8.20 
Readville,Mass. C14 ....8.20 
S.Chicago,II]l. W14 ....7.65 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 ....8.10 
Struthers; @2 9 Ye oe ciel 7.65 
WarrerncO> CLlijeneos sess 7.65 
Willimantic,Conn. J5 ...8.15 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 ...... 7.65 
Youngstown F3, Y1 7.65 
BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 
(Turned and Ground) 
Cumberland,Md.(5) C19.6.55 
BARS, Cold-Finished Alloy 
Ambridge,Pa. W18 ...9.025 
BeaverFalls,Pa. M12,R2 9.025 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....9.025 
Bridgeport,Conn. C32 ..9.175 
Buffalo Bower oereccceie 9.025 
Camden,N.J. P13 ....9.20 
Canton,O. T7 .. 8.775 
Carnegie, Pa. C12 COO 9.025 
Chicago BWAS) aes 9.025 
Cleveland A7, C20 ....9.025 
Detroit “B5,eLint oes. 9.225 
Detroit, (S40 Wiss oi) -ts- 9.025 
Donora; Pa. CAT, cise ress 9.025 
Elyria Ole WS emesis 9.025 
FranklinPark,Ill. N5 9.025 
Gary;Ind2 R2 <r en. 9.025 
GreenBay,Wis. F7 ....9.025 
Hammond,Ind. J5, L2. .9.025 
Hartford.Conn. R2 9.325 
Harvey; Hi BoP... ss 9.025 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..9.025 
LosAngeles P2, S30 ...11.00 
Mansfield,Mass. B5 ...9.325 
Massillon,O. R2, R8 ...9.025 
Midland,Pa. C18 ..... 9.025 
Monaca,Pa. S17 ...... 9.025 
Newark,N.J. W18 ....9.20 
Plymouth,Mich. P5 ....9.225 
S.Chicago,Tll. W14 - 9.025 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 -9.20 
Struthers,O. Y1 . 9.025 
Warren.O. C17 .......- 9.025 
Wa-rkegan. Ill AT ..... 9.025 
Willimanizic Tonn. J5 ..9.325 
Worcester.Mase AT ...9.325 
Youngstown F3 Yi 9.025 


BARS, Reinforcing 
(To Fabricators) 


AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ..5.675 
Atlante ALD «wwe. wsccesOO1o 
Birmingham C15 5.675 
Buffalo R2 ..... 5.675 
Cleveland R2 .........5.675 
Ecorse, Mieh. Ghuge 5.675 
Emeryville, Calif. J7 ...6.425 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 5.675 
Fairless,Pa. U5 ......5.825 
Fontana,Calif. Ki .....6.375 


Ft. Worth, Tex. (4) (26) T4 6.125 
Gary,Ind. U5 5.675 
Houston S5 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 5. 675 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 


MOMGt HEN oar cette are 15.675 
KansasCity,Mo. 85 ....5.925 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 .....5.775 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.675 
LosAngeles B3 ........6.375 
Madison,Ill, Li 5.625 
Milton,Pa. M18 ......5.825 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...6.125 
Niles,Calif. Pl .... 6.375 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 6.375 
Pittsburgh J5 ........5.675 
Portland,Oreg. O4 ....6.425 
SandSprings,Okla. S5 ..5.925 
Seattle B3, N14 ......6.425 
S.Chicago, Tl. R2, wi4. 5.675 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 >. 5.675 
S.SanFrancisco B3 ....6.425 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .5.675 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ....5.675 
Sterling,IIl. N15 5.775 
Struthers,O. Y1 ... 5.675 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 6.10 
Torrance,Calif. C11 6.375 
Youngstown R2, U5 5.675 


BARS, Reinforcing 
(Fabricated; to Consumers) 
Baltimore B2 .... 
Boston B2, US .:5).. 
ChicagouUsiiane. ce 


7.41 
Cleveland US) s.-n seca 7.39 
Houston Sd enoe een. 7.60 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 7.33 


KansasCity,Mo. S5 .... 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 

Marion,O. P11 
Newark, N.J. U8 
Philadelphia U8 .... 
Pittsburgh J5, U8 .... 
SandSprings,Okla. $5 . 
Seattle B38, N14 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 
St.Paul U8 


BARS, Wrought Iron 

Economy, Pa.(S.R.)B14 14.45 
Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 18.00 
Economy (Staybolt)B14 18.45 


RAIL STEEL BARS 


ChicagoHts.(3) C2, I-2 5.575 
ChicagoHts. (4) (44) I-2 5.675 


ChicagoHts.(4) C2 ....5.675 
Franklin,Pa.(8) F5 ... .5.575 
Franklin,Pa.(4) F5 ....5.675 
JerseyShore, Pa. (3) J8 . 5.55 
Marion,O.(8) Pll ..... 5.575 
Tonawanda(3) B12 ....5.575 
Tonawanda(4) B12 ..... 6.10 


SHEETS 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 
(18 Gage and Heavier) 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...5. 
Allenport,Pa. P7 ... 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 
Cleveland J5, R2 .. 


Conshohocken,Pa. A3 5.15 
Detroit(8) M1 ..........5.10 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... 5.10 
Mairfield;Ala. T2 (5.0... « 5.10 
Mainlessibaee Wome cece. 5.15 
Farrell,Pa. S3 .. 5.10 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....5.825 
Gary, Inds U Sieve cuseere 5.10 
Geneva,Utah Cll ...... 5.20 
GraniteCity,Ill.(8) G4 5.20 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5. 


Ervin, Pa UG ie ccctsiers ave 5.10 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.10 
Mansfield,O. E6 .....5.10 
Munhall,Pa. U5 .......5.10 
Newport,Ky. A2 .. 5.10 
Niles,O. M21, S3 .....5.10 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...5.80 
Pittsburgh J5 =... ......0.10 
Portsmouth,O, P12 .....5.10 
Riverdale,Ill, Al ....... 5.10 
Sharon, Pa. S32 ccie.u 2s 10.LO 
S.Chicago,I]]l. U5, W14.5.10 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5.10 
Steubenviile,O. W10 ...5.10 
Warren,O. R2 ........5.10 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.10 
Youngstown U5, Yi ...5-10 


SHEETS, H.R. (19 Ga. & Lighter) 


Niles, O. M2 .06s cece cos 6.275 
SHEETS, H.R. Alloy 

Gary, Ind. U5...5 6+ 0.8.40 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. Yi cin oe re 
irvin\PaWommeecseee et oet0 
Munhall,Pa. U5 -- 8.40 
Newport,Ky. A2 .......8.40 
Youngstown U5 ....... 8.40 
Youngstown Y1 ....... 8.10 


SHEETS, H.R. (14 Ga. & Heavier) 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ..... 7.525 
Ashland,Ky A10 ...... VAS 
Cleveland J5, R2 .....7.525 
Conshohocken,Pa. AS . .7.575 


Ecorse,Mich. G5 .....- 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......7. 
Fairless,Pa. U5 
Farrell,Pa. S3 ......- 
Fontana, Calif. Ki F360 
Gary,Ind. U5 .... 

Ind.Harbor,Ind. I- 2. ‘yi 7. 525 


Irvin, Pa. US... 2... 22 + %.020 
Lackawanna(35) B2 7.525 
Munhall,Pa. U5 .......7.525 
Pittsburgh J5 .........7.525 
8.Chicago,Ill. U5, “wis. 7.525 
Sharon,Pa. S3 7.525 
SparrowsPoint (36) 'B2. zi 525 
Warren,O. R2 ......0. 7.525 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.525 
Youngstown U5, Y1~ 0 17.525 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot fron 
(18 Gage and Heavier) 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 
Cleveland R2 .........5. 875 
Warren,O; RZ wrens ost 5.875 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron 


Cleveland R2 .........7.05 
Middletown,O. A10 ...6.775 
Warren.O. R2 - «7.05 
SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..6.275 
Allenport,Pa. P7 .....6.275 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......6.275 
Cleveland J5, R2 .....6.275 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 . .6.325 
Detroite Mile cence. 6.275 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .....6.275 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 6.275 
Fairless,Pa. US .......6.325 
Follansbee, W.Va. F4 . 6.275 
Fontana ae a Womens Ake 40 
Gary,In id. «0+. 6.275 
Cte wer ... 6.375 
Ind. Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.6.275 
Irvin, Pawo ee -6.275 
Lackawanna,N. Y. ‘B2 -6.275 
Mansfield,O. E6 ...... 6.275 
Middletown,O. A10 ....6.275 
Newport,Ky. A2 ...... 6.275 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ..7.225 


Pittsburgh JS) ec oe 6.275 


Portsmouth,O. P12 ....6.275 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .6.275 
Steubenville,O. W10 ..6.275 
WHioGRGL Jet otonocned 6.275 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....6.275 
Yorkville,O. W10 ml Onceo) 
Youngstown Y1 . 6.275 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled, 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .....9.275 
Cleveland J5 R2 ......9.275 
Ecorse,Mich. G6 .....- 9.275 
Fairless.Pa. U5 -9.325 


Fontana,Calif. Kl .... 110. 40 
Gary,Ind. US .......-.- 9.275 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2,Y1.9.275 


Irvin,Pa. US .. 9.275 
Lackawanna (37) B2 3275 
Pittsburgh J5 ......+.-- .275 


SparrowsPoint(38) B2. ei 275 
Warren,O. R2 275 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 ... O345 

Youngstown Y1 9.275 

SHEETS, Culvert Cu Cu 
Steel Fe 


Ashland,Ky. A10 7.225 7.475 


Canton,O. R2 ...7.225 7.75 
Fairfield T2 .....7.225 7.475 
Gary,Ind. U5 7.225 7.475 


GraniteCity, Ill. G4 T320 ees 
Ind.Harbor I-2...7.225 7.475 
Irvin,Pa. U5 ~7.225 7.475 
Kokomo, Ind. C16. G.329 a <. 
MartinsFry. W10 .7.225 7. 475 
Pitts.,Calif. Cll .7.975 .... 
Pittsburgh J5 ...7.225 
SparrowsPt. B2..7.225 


SHEETS, Culvert—Pure Iron 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...7.475 

SHEETS, Galvanized Steel 
Hot-Dipped 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2.6.875t 


Ashland,Ky. Al10 ..... 6.875T 
Canton,O. R2... .6.875t 
Dover,O. E6 ... -6.875F 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .... .16.875¢ 


Gary,Ind. U5 ........6.875f 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ..6.975° 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ..6.875t 
Irvin,Pa. U5 . 6.875F 


Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....6.975f 
MartinsFerry,O. W10 .6.875* 
Middletown,O. A10 ..6.875T 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..7.625* 
Pittsburgh? Jo)... nO. 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 . 6. 
Warren,O. RD sca Gs 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ...6. 


*Continuous and noncontinu- 
ous. fContinuous. tNoncon- 
tinuous. 


SHEETS, Well Casing 
Fontana, Calif. K1 ....7.325 


SHEETS, Galvanized 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Irvin,Pa. US ........10.025 
SvarrowsPt. (39) B2 ..10.025 
Pittsburgh J5 ........ 10.125 


SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel 
Canton,O. R2 ... ces 7.275 
Irvin,Pa. US - 1.276 


SHEETS, Gaivanized Ingo? fran 
(Hot-Dipped Continuous) 
7.125 


Ashland,Ky. A10.. 
Middletown,O. A10 ... . 7185 


SHEETS, Electrogalvanized 
Cleveland(28) R2 : 
Niles,O.(28) R2 
Youngstown J5 ...... 
Weirton, W. Va. we Aric 


SHEETS, Aluminum Coated 
Butler,Pa. A10 (type 1) 9.525 


Butler,Pa. A110 (type 2) 9.625 


SHEETS, Enameling Iron 
Ashland,Ky.. Al0 ..... 6.775 


Cleveland R2 ........6.775 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 6.775 
Gary,Ind. U5 ........6.775 
GraniteCity, Ill. G4 ....6.875 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2,Y1.6.775 
Irvin,Pa. U5 ..........6.775 
Middletown,O. Al10 ....6.775 
Niles,O. M21, S3 ....6.775 
Youngstown Yl ...... 6.775 
BLUED STOCK, 29 Gage 

Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ..8.70 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...8.70 


Mansfield,O. E6 ........ 8.70 
Yorkville,O. W10 . 8.70 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 
BeechBottom, W. Va.W10 7.225 
Gary,Ind. US ...:..-sde22m 
Mansfield,O. E6 ...... 7.225 
Middletown,O. A10 ....7.225 


Niles,O. M21, S3 ......7.225 
Warren,O. R2 220 7.225 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.225 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot Iron 
Middletown,O. Al10 ....7.625 


CO Key To Prodcce rt si 


Al Acme Steel Co. 
A2 Aeme-Newport Steel Oo. 
A3 Alan Wood Steel Co. 
A4 Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
AS Alloy Metal Wire Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Ine. 
A6 American Shim Steel Co. 
AT American Steel & Wire 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 


A8 Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 
AQ Angell Nail & Chaplet 
A10 Armco Steel Corp. 
All Atlantic Steel Co. 

Bl Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
B2 Bethlehem Steel Co. 
B3 Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 
B4 Blair Strip Steel Co. 
B5 Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 
B8 Braeburn Alloy Steel 
B9 Brainard Steel Div., 

Sharon Steel Corp. 
B10 E. & G. Brooke, Wick- 

wire Spencer Steel Div., 

Colo. Fuel & Iron 
B11 Buffalo Bolt Co., Div., 

Buffalo Eclipse Corp. 
B12 Buffalo Steel Corp. 
B14 A. M. Byers Co. 

B15 J. Bishop & Co. 
C1 Calstrip Steel Corp. 
C2 Calumet Steel Div., 

Borg-Warner Corp. 

C4 Carpenter Steel Co. 
C9 Colonial Steel Co. 

C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron 
C11 Columbia-Geneva Steel 
C12 Columbia Steel & Shaft. 
C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. 
C14 Compressed Steel Shaft. 
C15 Connors Steel Div., 

H. K. Porter Co. Ine. 

C16 Continental Steel Corp. 
C17 Copperweld Steel Co. 
C18 Crucible Steel Co. 
C19 Cumberland Steel Co. 
C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 
C22 Claymont Plant, Wick- 

wire Spencer Steel Div., 

Colo. Fuel & Iron 


124 


C23 Charter Wire Inc. 
C24 G. O. Carlson Ine. 
C32 Carpenter Steel of N.Eng. 


D2 
D3 


D4 


Detroit Steel Corp. 
Dearborn Div., Sharon 
Steel Corp. 

Disston Div., H. K. Por- 
ter Co. Inc. 
Driver-Harris Co. 
Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail Co. 

Damascus Tube Co. 
Wilbur B. Driver Co. 


Eastern Gas & Fuel Assoc. 
Eastern Stainless Steel 
Electro Metallurgical Co. 
Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
Empire-Reeves Steel 
Corp. 


Firth Sterling Inc. 
Fitzsimmons Steel Co. 
Follansbee Steel Corp. 
Franklin Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Fretz-Moon Tube Co. 
Ft. Howard Steel & Wire 
Ft. Wayne Metals Inc. 


Granite City Steel Co. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Greer Steel Co. 

Green River Steel Corp. 


Hanna Furnace Corp, 
Helical Tube Co. 


Igoe Bros. Inc. 

Inland Steel Co. 
Interlake Iron Corp. 
Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Ivins Steel Tube Works 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 


allie lla! 
WOH 


Lal 
ND 


yy 


Jackson Iron & Steel Co. 
Jessop Steel Co. 
Johnson Steel & Wire Co. 


ay 
PO 


Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
Judson Steel Corp. 
Jersey Shore Steel Co. 


Kaiser Steel Corp. 
Keokuk Electro-Metals 
Keystone Drawn Steel 
Keystone Steel & Wire 
Kenmore Metals Corp. 


Laclede Steel Co. 
LaSalle Steel Co. 
Latrobe Steel Co. 

Lone Star Steel Co. 
Lukens Steel Co. 
Leschen Wire Rope Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Ine. 


McLouth Steel Corp. 
Mahoning Valley Steel 
Mercer Pipe Div., Saw- 
hill Tubular Products 
M8 Mid-States Steel & Wire 
M12 Moltrup Steel Products 
M14 McInnes Steel Co. 
M16 Md. Fine & Special. Wire 
M17 Metal Forming Corp. 
M18 Milton Steel Div., 
Merritt-Chapman&Scott 
M21 Mallory-Sharon 
Metals Corp. 
M22 Mill Strip Products Co. 


National-Standard Co. 
National Supply Co. 
National Tube Div., 

U. S. Steel Corp. 
Nelsen Steel & Wire Co. 
New England High 
Carbon Wire Co. 
Newman-Crosby Steel 
Northwest. Steel Rolling 
Mills Ine. 

N15 Northwestern S.&W. Co. 
N20 Neville Ferro Alloy Co. 


O04 Oregon Steel Mills 
Pl Pacific States Steel Corp. 


N8& 
N14 


Pacific Tube Co. 
Phoenix Iron & Steel Co., 
Sub. of Barium Steel 
Corp. 

Pilgrim Drawn Steel 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Pollak Steel Co. 
Portsmouth Div., 
Detroit Steel Corp. 
Precision Drawn Steel 
Pitts. Screw & Bolt Co. 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical 
Page Steel & Wire Div., 
American Chain & Cable 
Plymouth Steel Corp. 
Pitts. Rolling Mills 
Prod. Steel Strip Corp. 
Phoenix Mfg. Co. 

Phil. Steel & Wire Corp. 


Republic Steel Corp. 
Rhode Island Steel Corp. 
Roebling’s Sons, John A, 
Rome Strip Steel Co. 
Reliance Div., Eaton Mfg. 
Rome Mfg. Co. 

Rodney Metals Inc. 


Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
Sharon Tube Co, 
Sheffield Div., 

Armco Steel Corp. 
Shenango Furnace Co. 
Simmons Co. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
Spencer Wire Corp. 
Standard Forgings Corp. 
Standard Tube Co. 
Stanley Works 
Superior Drawn Steel Co. 
Superior Steel Div., 
Copperweld Steel Co. 
Sweet’s Steel Co. 
Southern States Steel 
Superior Tube Co. 
Stainless Welded Prod. 
Specialty Wire Co. Inc. 
Sierra Drawn Steel Corp. 


P2 
P4 


$26 
$30 


S40 Seneca Steel Service 


$41 Stainless & Strip Div., 
J&L Steel Corp. 

$42 Southern Elec. Steel Co. 

T2 


T3 


Tenn. Coal & Iron Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 

Tenn. Products & Chem- 
ical Corp. 

Texas Steel Co. 
Thomas Strip Div., 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Thompson Wire Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Tonawanda Iron Div., 
Am. Rad. & Stan. San. 
Tube Methods Inc, 
Teehalloy Co. Inc. 


Union Wire Rope Corp. 
Universal-Cyclops Steel 
United States Steel Corp. 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry 
Ulbrich Stainless Steels 
U. S. Steel Supply Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 


Vanadium-Alloys Steel 
Vulcan-Kidd Steel 
Div., H. K. Porter Co. 


Wallace Barnes Steel 
Div., Associated Spring 
Corp. 
Wallingford Steel Co. 
Washburn Wire Co. 
Washington Steel Corp. 
Weirton Steel Co. 
Western Automatic 
Machine Screw Co. 
W9 Wheatland Tube Co. 
W10 Wheeling Steel Corp. 
W12 Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Div., Colo. Fuel & Iron 
W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 
W14 Wisconsin Steel Div., 
International Harvester 
W15 Woodward Iron Co. 
W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. 


Y1 Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
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STRIP 


)STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 


}Ala.City,Ala.(27) R2 .. 
| Allenport,Pa. P7 ...... 


-5.10 
-5.10 


BEBEOUSS Teta le 0 crate tei cis lows 5.30 
/Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ....5.10 
SPutameacAT Us 5 elslerec 5.10 


at Bessemer,Ala. T2 .. 
{Birmingham Cl5 ... 


4, Buffalo(27) R2 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..5.15 
SWeeroit ML. on eee s 5.10 


if Satie Onl 
j I-2, Y1.5.10 
Bee stown, Pa.(25) B2 ..5.10 
9) Lackaw’na,N.Y.(25) B2.5.10 
| LosAngeles(25) BST eraecicO.50 
4 LosAngeles Cl ....... -.8.60 
Eas Colo. C10— Son ae7AU) 
AL rae ae es LO 


Seattle ( 35) B3 


Seattle N14 ........., 116.60 
immaron; Pa. S38) Secs ees. 5.10 
IS.Chicago W114 ........ 5.10 


‘§.SanFrancisco(25) B3..5.85 


eee sows int, Md. B2..5.10 
§Torrance,Calif. Cll ....5.85 
ce meerren,O: RO) 6 gis csa%s)s se 5.10 


\ Weirton, W.Va. W6 ..... 5.10 
ou) Youngstown U5 ........ 5.10 


)) STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
1} Carnegie,Pa. S18 ....... 8.10 
) Farrell, lea; ASK) Saeacsec 8.40 
mGary,Ind. US ......... 8.40 
mM Houston SS ...........8.65 
| Ind.Harbor,Ind. vi 


KansasCity,Mo. S5 
*) LosAngeles B3 ..... 
%) Lowellville,O. S3 . 
nm) Newport,Ky. A2 .......8. 
)Sharon,Pa. A2, S3 .....8. 


S.Chicago,Ill. W14 

hy Youngstown U5 ....... 8.4 
Youngstown Y1 ........ 8.1 

) STRIP, Hot-Rolled 

_ High-Strength, Low-Alloy 

| Ashland,Ky Al0 ...... 7.575 

|) Bessemer,Ala. T2 ..... 7.575 
7) Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.575 
&i Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 7.575 
i Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 7.575 

ipparrell,Pa. S3 ........ 7.575 
HM Gary,Ind. US ......... 7.575 
6{Ind.Harbor.Ind. I-2,Y1.7.575 


| Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..7.575 


|/LosAngeles(25) B3 ....8.325 
) Seattle(25) B3 ........ 8.575 
fSharon,Pa. S3_.......-- 7.575 
|8.Chicago,Ill. W14 ....7.575 
|S.SanFrancisco(25) B3.8.325 
| SparrowsPoint,Md. B2.7.575 
fwarren,O, R2 ....6.06. 7.575 
| Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.575 


/ Youngstown US, Y1 ..<7.575 


| STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 


Wallingford,Conn. W2..7. 
Warren.O. R2, T5 ....T. 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7. 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ... 
Youngstown S41, Y1 7. 425 


September 22, 1958 


Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ...5.35 
| Warren,O. R2 ........-9. 75, 
at 
j| STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon 
| Anderson,Ind. G6 ..... 7.425 
F Baltimore T6 ......<«.. 7.425 
ei Boston T6 ..... Bates) 
} Buffalo S40 ...... 7.425 
iweleveland A7,J5 ..... 7.425 
Dearborn,Mich. D3 ....7.425 
| Detroit D2, M1, P20...7.425 
mover,O: G6 B..ccce.- 7.425 
a|| Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... (ie! 
#) Evanston,Ill. M22 eee 
®) Farrell,Pa. S3_... 7.425 
5) Follansbee, W.Va. FA T.A2 
3} Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 9.20 
7) FranklinPark,Ill. T6 . 7.525 
‘| Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....7.425 
‘| Indianapolis S41 7.57 
i] LosAngeles J5 .......- 9.32 
I) LosAngeles C1 ......... 9.30 
)) NewBedford,Mass. R10.7.875 
‘| NewBritain,Conn. S15. .7.87 
|| NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5..7.425 
i NewHaven,Conn. D2 ..7.875 
' NewKensington,Pa. A6.7.425 
 Pawtucket,R.I. R3 ....7.975 
| Pawtucket,R.I. N8 ....7.97 
‘| Philadelphia P24 ...... 7.875 
Hi Pittsburgh J5 ......... 7.425 
) Riverdale,Ill. Al ......7.525 
| Rome,N.Y.(32) R6 ....7.425 
i} Sharon,Pa. S3 .... 7.425 
i Trenton,N.J.(31) R5_ 8.875 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy 
Boston) ©. wectentase 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 
Cleveland PA 7a. eee 
Dover,O. G6 .... 
Harrell)Pa: (S3) feos so. 
FranklinPark,Ill. 
Harrison,N.J. C18 
Indianapolis S41 
Lowellville,O. S3 


Riverdale,Ill. Al . 
Sharon,Pa. S3 . 
Worcester,Mass. A7 
Youngstown S41 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled 
High- Strength, Low-Alloy 


Cleveland AT... s.cs.. 0.45 
Dearborn,Mich, D3 . 10.80 
Dover,O. G6 ..........10.80 


Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......10.50 
Farrell,Pa. S3 .... 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, Y1 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....10.80 
Youngstown Y1 10.80 


STRIP, Cold- polled iingct Iron 
Warren,0. R2 - 8.175 


STRIP, C.R. Electrogalvanized 
Cleveland A7 ... aeeloe 


Dover,O. G6 .... \7.425° 
Evanston,Ill. M22 7.525* 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ..... 7.525* 
Warren,O. B9, S3, T5.7.425* 
Worcester,Mass, AT ...7.70°* 

et alse 


Youngstown J5.. 


*Plus galvanizing extras. 
STRIP, Galvanized 

(Continuous) 
Harrell, Pas seGomciceiierse sete O0 
Sharonyba si Souteceiesi sic 7.50 


TIGHT COOPERAGE HOOF 
Atlanta All ..... 5.65 
Farrell,Pa. S3 


..--10.80 Riverdale,Ill. 
sharon; hasS3iv.bin cee 10.80 Sharon,Pa. S3 i 
Warren; OF GR2 le tenes 10.80 Youngstown U5 ....... 5.525 
STRIP, Cold-Finished 0.26- 0.41- 0.61- O.81- 1.06- 
+ Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40C ©.60C 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C 
Baltimore T6 see ee eee . 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Boston T6 ... seeeee. 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Bristol,Conn. Wis Ste ogeor -.- 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.30 
Carnegie;PasSi8) f.onu ss 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 watt 
Cleveland A7 ............ 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Dearborn, Mich. oie sicveieie) WOON 10:00)5 1257 ON maenis BGI 
Detroit D2 : 9.05 10.50 12.70 15.70. .... 
Dover,O. G6 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Evanston,Ill. M22 ....... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 Ree 
Farrell,Pa. S3 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Fostoria, 0. (5 anoOnoR ae 10.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 ..... 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Harrison; Nida Cis saeco wens gieee) 12-90) 16:10) 19330 
Indianapolis J5 ... - 9.10 10.55 12.60 15.60 18.55 
LosAngeles Cl ......... . 11.15 12.60 14.80 17.80 .... 
LosAngeles J5 ........... 11.15 12.60 14.80 .... awOD 
NewBritain,Conn, S15 ... 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5 .. 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 mists 
NewHaven,Conn, D2 ..... 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 .... 
NewKensington,Pa. A6 .. 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 
NCW NOrkKe Wises see ... 10.70 12.90 16.10 


Pawtucket,R.I. N8& E 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ..... H 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Rome,N.Y.(32) R6 : 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Sharon,Pa., ‘S3)_...... . 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Mrentons Neds FeO welelelele.c s/sie -.. 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Wallingford,Conn. W2 ... 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.75 
Wiarrens Oe iTS iesieis e101 sis ieere 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Worcester, Mass, Aq, T6.. 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Youngstown J5 ..... ae 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Up te 0.81- 1.06- 
Spring Steel (Tempered) 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C 
Bristol,Conn. W1 .... fen = 18.85 22.95 27.80 
ised ity WWAP4 Gooonnagoong ae AG nb Pte) aeoin  OGan 
Fostoria,O!) Sle oc... « 5 etic 19.06 22.15 ... 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 ..... 5 19.20 23.30 28.15 
Harrison, Nid. (Ci8) i... os. 18.85 22.95 27.80 
NewYork W3 ........e6. A D 18.85 22.95 27.80 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ...... 1S SD meet wives 
Trenton,N.J. RB ... 2+. 18.85 22.95 27.80 
Worcester,Mass. A7, T6.. a 18.85 22.95 27.80 
Youngstown J5 ........+- 18.45 22.30 26.65 


TIN MILL PRODUCTS 


TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base B 
Aliquippa, Pa. 


Se) 
ae tes $8575 


MairfleldyAla., T2 2 c6 cesses cc ccccs 8.85 9.10 9.50 
Bairless,Pa. US. ~ cess LOOP EO 8.85 9.10 9.50 
Fontana, Calif. FEE sic cssjesisccie se se 9.50 9.75 10.15 
Garvan) TUB etelorere alec eels e\elsloisiereie.te 8.75 9.00 9.40 
GraniteCityTlleGS woo niciccterec'e « «ons 8.85 9.10 9.50 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 ....... 8.75 9.00 9.40 
IGiAbeyieche 1) Fos ca oboe C ao. 8.75 9.00 9.40 
INDO SSO MR 2a occ crores lailee o7sidi tl eigsate¥le« 8.75 9.00 9.40 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll §...6s0. nc cceee 9.50 9.75 10.15 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ........+.. 8.85 9.10 9.50 
VOLK VillesO Wil cisichciene’eierers\sns'e elec 8.75 9.00 9.40 
ELECTROTIN (22-27 Gage; Dollars per 100 Ib) 
Aliquippa, Pa, JIS sccvcice cece ccvcce 7.725 7.925 Race 
IMGICKKOK JR} 466 so co thonoc veoooocon 7.725 7.925 8.125 
TIN PLATE, American 1.25 1.50 Niles,O. R2 ........... 7.85 
Ib Ib Pittsburg. Calif. C11 ....8.60 
Aliquippa, Pa. J5 $10. 05$10. 30 SparrowsPoint, Md. B2 . .7.95 
Fairfield, Ala. T2 10. 15 10.40 Weirton, W.Va. IW. Gitaetens 7.85 
Fairless, Pa. U5 . 10.15 10. 40 Yorkville, O. WWWal OF evetens one 7.85 
Fontana,Calif.K1 10.80 11.05 
Gary Tudhiis enmaoos: 10.20) SO LOWERE ENAMELING 
Ind Harb. Yi ., 10.05 10.30 . Black Flate (29) Gage) 
Pitts.,Calif. C11. 10.80 11.05 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 . 7.50 
Sp.Pt.,Md. B2 .. 10.15 10.40 Gary,Ind. US .......... 7.50 
Weirton, W.Va.W6 10.05 10.30 Seen “1 seeee es 
i 5 Li 10.30 Sails 
Workville/O.. W10710,0 Irviny Pa aU Smarties OO 
Yorkville,O. W10- set -00 


BLACK PLATE (Base Box) 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ..... $7.85 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......7.95 
Fairless,Pa. US <..-.+4. 7.95 
Fontana,Calif. Ki ..... 8.60 
Gary,Ind. U5 ...»... sre 
GraniteCity, Ill. G4 ‘ 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1. .7.85 
Irvin,Pa, US .wse.coeees 7.85 


MANUFACTURING TERNES 
(Special Coated, Base Box) 
Gary, LNG © iestctelsiersictare $9.70 
Trvinyha UB wee csuyenis 9.70 
ROOFING SHORT TERNES 
(8 Ib Coated, Base Box) 
Gary Ind] US 6.0.5 2.5. $11.25 


SILICON STEEL 


COILS & CUT LENGTHS (22 


Ga.) 


Fully Processed Arma-_ Elee- Dyna- 
(Semiprocessed Y2¢ lower) Field ture tric Motor mo 
BeechBottom,W.Va. W10. .... 11.7 12.40 13.55 14.65 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4 ..... .... ««-. 12.40 13.55 14.65 
GraniteCity,IIl. G4 . 9.975°11.30% 12.00° 13.15° .... 
IndianaHarbor,Ind, I-2 ... 9.875%11.20* 11.90° 13.05° .... 
Mansfield,O. E6 ..... . 9.875*11.70 12.40 13.55 14.65 
Newport,Ky. A2 ......... 9.875 11.70° 12.40° 13.55°14.65° 
Niles; On (M20 Sic mina viske are 9.875%11.70 12.40 13.55 .... 
Vandergrift, Pa. U5 reretote 9.875°11.70 12.40 13.55 14.65 
IWETren) OME cleric siertetteis 9.875*11.70 12.40 13.55 14.65 
Zanesville, O. "ALO Rrrciaciee .-.. 11.70f 12.40 13.55 14.65 
Stator 
Vandergrift,Pa. U5 ..... te boas Byetaie epeiere 8.10 
Mansfield,O. E6 ........ Bon AGES a oe 8.10 
SHEETS (22 Ga., coils & cut lengths) T-72 T-65 TYT-58 T-52 
Fully Processed 
(Semiprocessed /2¢ lower) 
BeechBottom,W.Va. W10 ..... 15.70 16.30 16.80 17.85 
Vandergrift,Pa. US ...... 15.70 16.30 16.80 17.85 
Zanesville; O:) PALO! cereeictetnisioteterse 15.70 16.30 16.80 17.85 


C.R. COILS & CUT 
LENGTHS (22 Ga.) 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4. 

Butler,Pa. A10 


rain Oriented ————_— 


—_——_G 
T-100 T-90 T-80 T-73 T-66 T-72 


- 18.10 19.70 20.20 20.70 15.70tt 


19.70 20.20 20.70 


Vandergrift,Pa. U5 .. i. 10 18.10 19.70 20.20 20.70 15.70 


Warren,O. R2 


*Semiprocessed. 


semiprocessed %c lower. 


+Fully processed only. 
tiCoils only. 


. se fee 


15.70t 


Coils, annealed, 


WIRE 


WIRE, Manufacturers Bright, 


Low Carbon 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 

INGO AREER DS Bae oon. 
Atlanta, PAG wer ctaieietsisig suai 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 .... 
Butfalo Wi27 2 cc cee 


Chicago W13 
Cleveland A7, C20 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. .8. 


Donora,Pa. A7 
Duluth A7 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fostoria,O.(24) S1 
Houston S5 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Joliet, Ill. A7 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 .... 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ..... 
LosAngeles B3 .... 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 


-8.25 


Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 ..8.00 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11.8.00 
Palmer,Mass. W12 .....8.30 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....8.95 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ..... 8.00 
Rankin, Pa Ades secrete 8.00 
&.Chicago, Ty RZ. signee - 8.00 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ....8.95 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..8.10 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 8.00 
Sterling,II]. N15 . 8.10 
Struthers; Ose vier. clos ote 8.00 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 ...... 8.00 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ....8.30 


WIRE, Cold Heading Carbon 


BlyriasOVowWsS  siceisan 2-800 
WIRE, Gal'd., for ACSR 

Bartonville,Ill. K4 12.65 
Buffalo W125. .2.4---.13.40 
Cleveland A7 .......+.. 12.65 
Donora,Pa. AT ....+s5. 12.65 
Duluth Ayes LAO 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....12.65 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..13.525 
Monessen,Pa. P16 . -12.65 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ....... 13.40 
Muncie,Ind. I-7 ....... 13.60 
NewHaven,Conn. A7 ..12.95 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....13.70 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...13.45 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....13.40 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ..... 13.70 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...12.75 
Struthers, OO CY2 Sains. 12.65 
Trenton, Ned Aten. 12.95 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 ..... 12.65 
Worcester,Mass. AT ...12.95 
WIRE, Upholstery Spring 

Aliquippa,Pa. J5 Soe ete) 
Alton,Ill, Li - 9.95 
Buéialom W122) serene cies 9.75 
Cleveland VAT, cicie s<icleiar 9.75 
Donora,Pa. AT svensk 
POUNICI PAs sts cpeio ia ev Ono. 
Johnstown, Pa. B2 Snood 9.75 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.00 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 10.70 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....9.95 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 ..9.75 
NewHaven,Conn. A7 ..10.05 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....10.05 
Pittsburg, Calif. C11 . 10.25 


Portsmouth,O. P12 9.75 
RoeblingsNeJeRS) wee oor 9.60 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 9.75 
S.SanFrancisco C10 10.70 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...9.85 
Struthers’Ove vl eee eee 9.75 
Prenton; Nida Aviron: 10.05 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 ......9.75 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ...10.05 
WIRE, MB Spring, High-Carbon 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....... 9.75 
Aton Ti ibe esa ...9.95 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 


Buffalo W12 
Cleveland A7 


Donora, ha. GAT fejcste 2 Oa0o, 
JON AES ngo.ooae ++ 9.75 
Fostoria,O. S1 .........9.80 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 9.75 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.00 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 10.70 
Milbury,Mass.(12) N6 .10.05 


Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. 


9.75 
Muneies india ka eecsreicbeas 9.95 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....10.05 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...10.70 
Portsmouth,O. P12 9.75 
Roebling,N.J. R5 .....10.05 
SiChicage, TN R26 cers 9.75 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ...10.70 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 9.85 
StEuthers; Or vdewssisesisress 9.75 
Trenton,N.J. AT ......10.05 
Waukegan,Ill. AT ...... 9.75 


Wor’ster,Mass.A7,J4,T6 10.05 
WIRE, Fine & Weaving(8” Coils) 


INGEN WNE 16 aso codes 15.80 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 . 15.70 
Chicago W13 .........16.30 
Cleveland AT ......... 15.60 


Crawfordsville,Ind. me, .16.40 
Hostoria Oy Sit tcc sepsrs :16.30 
Houston SS ico ec eisiatert 15.85 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ....16.65 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....15.60 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....15.85 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ..... 16.30 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...16.55 
Monessen,Pa. P16 ..... 15.60 
Muncie,Ind, I-7 .......16.50 
Palmer,Mass. W12 . 16.60 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ...17.15 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 .....15.60 
Worcester,Mass. T6 16.60 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ...15.90 
WIRE, Tire Bead 

Bartonville,Ill. K4 ....16.55 
Monessen,Pa. P16 ....16.55 
Roebling,N.J. R5 .....17.65 
ROPE WIRE (A) 
Bartonville,II. K4 ....13.45 
Buffalo W12 ........- 13.45 
Fostoria,O. S1 ........13.45 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....13.45 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ...... 13.45 
Muncie,Ind. I-7 .......13.65 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....13.75 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....13.45 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ...... 13.75 
Stionts) s8" ae cic ere es 12.75 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...13.55 
Struthers,O. Y1 ....... 12.75 
Worcester,Mass. J4 ....13.75 


(A) Plow and Mild Piow; 
add 0.25c for Improved Plow 
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WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat 


Anderson,Ind. G6 12.35 
Baltimore T6 .12.65 
Boston 26. con eae eso 
Bur raloTWik2en ks ons oll. Go 
Chicago W13 se la Biggs) 
Cleveland A7 rite cdlaeGs 
Crawfordsville, Ind. M8 .11.65 
Dover,OF GG oe.) selena, 
Farrell,Pa. S3 .11.65 
Mostoria, Ov Siw... .wle.oo 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6é ..12.45 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......11.65 
Massillon,O, R8 .11.65 
Milwaukee C23 IVAN) 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. .11.65 
Palmer,Mass. W12 11.95 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8& 11.95 


Philadelphia P24 ......12.65 


Riverdale,Ill. Al aba er) 
Rome,N.Y. R6 11.65 
Sharon,Pa. S38. si... 11.65 
Trenton,N.J. R5 12.65 
Warren;O.y Bowie. 5. 11.65 
Worcester,Mass. A7 11.95 
Worcester,Mass. T6 12.65 
NAILS, Stock Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...173 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 173 
Atlanta “AIS S25. 4, 175 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 -175 
Chicago W13 -173 
Cleveland AQ .. nes} 
Crawfordsville, Ind. “M8. cen def) 
Donora,Pa. A7 173 
Duluth AG sai. Bp Wye) 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 173 
FLOUSTONIES Oyecrei Rieti nee 178 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 175 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .173 
JOUSC De eAC eee 7S 
KansasCity,Mo. $5 -178 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 .....175 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 178 
Monessen,Pa. P7))..:... 173 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 .192 
Rankin,Pa. A7 .. .173 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 . L738 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 molds. 
Sterling, Il.(7) N15 175 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ..... 179 


(To Wholesalers; per cwt) 
Galveston, Tex, - $9.10 
NAILS, Cut (109 Ib keg) 

To Dealers (33) 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3. .$10.30 


Wheeling,W.Va. W10 ...9.80 
POLISHED STAPLES Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ....175 
Aliquippa, Pa, 5) stele: 175 
ua ewaneey NY On oo gan alleles 
Bartonville, K4 .....177 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..177 
Donora,Pa. A7 a thy esy 
Duluth A7 Sie tccng sd peal AAT 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 175 
Houston §5 .. ere SO) 
Jacksonville, Fla. “M8 SUE 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 175 
Joliet,Ill. A7 deere 175 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 .180 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 Ss teienae Wap 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..... 180 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....194 
Rankingeae eAve mnt k 7S 
S-Chieago tli IR aoe, 175 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....177 
Sterling, Ill.(7) N15 hes} 
Worcester,Mass. A7 .181 


TIE WIRE, Automatic Baler 

(141, Ga.)(per 97 Ib Net Box) 
Coil No. 3150 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 . $10.26 


Atlan tae Arh igen 10.36 
Bartonville,lll. K4 -10.36 
Burtalowwacweenee es ce 10.26 
Chicago W13 .........10.26 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.10.36 
DonorayPas eAt es. .00. 10.26 
Due eAT eee se 1OLlG 
Mairiield Ala.eeeT2. 50s) 10.26 
ELOUSLOU MSD eer en oe 10.51 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ...10.36 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 . 10.26 
Joliet.Ill. A7 eae OG: 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ...10.51 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 -10.36 
LosAngeles ISS lee bia Bo cg cl OKI s) 
Minnequa,Colo. C10  eLOzod 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...11.04 
S.Chicago,IN. R2 .....10.26 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ...11.04 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ..10.36 
Sterling,Ill.(37) N15 ..10.36 


Coil No. 6500 Stand. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2. .$10.60 


Atlanta All p ollOS 7G) 
Bartonville, Ill. K4- .10.70 
Biuttaio Wil .........-10.60 
Chicago W13 -10.60 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.10.70 


Donora,Pa. A7 -10.60 
Dulgtn Ay ween a 20.60 
Fairfield, Ala. T2 oD 10.60 
Houston, S5 .. . 10.85 
Jacksonville, Fla. “M8 .10.70 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .10.60 
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Joliet, Ill. A7 cnpraies LOLO0 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 . 10.85 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 .10.70 
LosAngeles B3 ........11.40 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..10.85 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...11.40 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 «LOGO 
§.SanFrancisco C10 ..11.40 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...19.70 
Sterling, Ill. (37) N15 ...16.70 


Coil No. 6500 Interim 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .$10.65 
Atlanta A11 Hh Arete LO: ce) 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 .10.7 
Buffalo W12 "10.65 
Chicago WIS shia... .10.65 
Crawfordsville, Ind. Ms. 10.75 
Donora,Pa. A7 . 10.65 
Duluth AT ee tsee | LOT 
Fairfield, Ala. T2. Snr lOsOD. 
Houston ‘Sb i iengy.. 10590 
Jacksonville, Fla. “MS .10.75 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 . 10.65 
Joliet, Ill, A7 .... . 10.65 
KansasCity, Mo. S5° .10.90 
Kokomo,Ind. Ci6 ..... 10.75 
Los Angeles B3 .......11.45 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...10.99 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...11.45 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 a LONGD: 
S SanFrancisco C10 ...11.45 
SparrowsPt., Md. B2...10.75 
Sterling,Il].(37) N15 ...10.75 
BALE TIES, Single Loop Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...212 
Atlanta: VAS. (ecient 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 .....214 
Crawfordsville.Ind. M8 ..214 
Donora,Pa. A7 scnietare ee 
Duluth A7 SEG Aaslan decd 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 se 
FLOUSLONM ESO em ene hicks rtd artalled 
Jacksonville, Fla. M8 ole 
Joliet, 1. AZ pa ee a 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 cts 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ..214 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 5 aesilye 
Pitisburg;Calif. Cll 2....286 
S.SanFrancisco C10 » 236 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....214 
Sterling, Ill.(7) N15 ..214 
FENCE POSTS 

Birmingham C15) =... 2172 
ChicagoHts.,Ill. C2, 1-2. .172 
Draluthy “Asie saan. Site bbe 
Franklin, Pa. F5_ Barn doo 
Huntington, W.Va. C15 oe 
Johnstown; ba VB2) nnn. 172 
Marion,O. P11 es pale 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 nlle(ze 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 Pale 2 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ...172 
WIRE, Barbed Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2..193** 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ..190§ 
(Attianta: PAW ee cee OSs 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ......198 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..198 
Donora,Pa. A7 1937 
PLUG AL an waters ee) ie 1937 
Mairfield,Ala. T2) ...%.. 1937 
Houston $5 .. “OSes 
Jacksonville, Fla. “MS” ~L98 
Johnstown, Pa. B2 .196§ 
Joliet, Il. A7 eae OSt 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ... .198** 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 —. ....... 195; 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 198** 
Monessen,Pa. P7 .196§ 


Pittsburg.Calif. C11 |. .2137 


Rankin Pas eAT. Vince a Ose 
S.Chicaco JU e4R2 |.....,193** 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ... .213* 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . .198§ 
Sterling,Il.(7) N15 ....198t+ 


WOVEN FENCE, 9-15 Ga. Col. 
Ala. .City,;Ala. R2 .....187** 
Aliq’ppa,Pa.9-14%ga.J5 1908 


Atlanta A11 .192* 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 .....192 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..192 
Donora,Pa. A7 LS eit) 
Duluth ACs See ee 1877 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 1877 
Houston S5 ... LO 2 
Jacksonville, Fla. ‘Ms eo 
Johnstown,Pa.(43) B2 . .190§ 
ONC AE ob aco con wl beGy 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....192** 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......1897 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...192** 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 2107 
Rankine Pay CAT Sohne ecr 
S.Chicago, Ill. R2 ......187** 
Sterling, I11.(7) N15 219257 

An'ld_ Galv. 


WIRE (16 gage) Stone Stone 
Ala.City,Ala.R2 17.15 18.70** 
Aliq’ppa,Pa. J5 ..17.15 18.95 
Bartonville K4 ..17.25 19.05 
Cleveland AT... 2015 S35... 
Craw’ dsville M8..17.95 19.65 
Fostoria,O. S1 .18.35 19.907 
Houston S85 ....17.40 18.95** 
Jacksonville M8 ..17.95 19.65 
Johnstown B2 ..17.15 18.95§ 


Kan.City,Mo. S5..17.40 ... 
Kokomo C16 . 17.25 18.807 
Minnequa C10. .18.10 19.65** 
P’Im’r, Mass.W12 18.15 19.707 
Pitts. Calif. C11.17.50 19,057 
S.SanFran. C10 18.20 19.75** 
SparrowsPt. B2. .17.25 19.05§ 
RternE ST 17.25 19.05T7 
Waukegan A7 ..17.15 18.707 
Worcester A7 .17.45 


WIRE, Merchant Quality 


(6 to 8 gage) An’ld Galv. 
Ala.City,Ala. R2 9.00 9.55** 
5 Aliquippa J5 . 8.65 9.325§ 
Atlanta(48) A11. .8.75 9.425* 
Bartonville(48) K4.9.10 9.775 
Buffalo W12 . 9.00 9.557 
Cleveland A7 . 9 OODNa arene 
Crawfordsville M8 9.10 9.775 
Donora,Pa. AT ..9.00 9.557 
Duluth AY... -=5.9.00' 9.507 
Fairfield T2 ..... 9.00 9.557 
Houston(48) S5 . .9.25 9.80** 
Jacks’ville,Fla. M8 9.10 9.775 
Johnstown B2(48) 8.65 9.3258 
Joliet, Il. A7 .9.00 9.557 
Kans.City (48) $5 .9.25 9.80** 
Kokomo(48) C16. .9 10 9.657 


LosAngeles B3 . .9 95 10 6258 
Mirinequa C10 ..9.25 9.80** 
Monessen P7(48) 8.65 9 3258 
Palmer.iMass. W12 9.30 9.857 
Pitts.,Calif. C11. .9.95 10.507 
Rankin,Pa. A7 . .9.00 9.557 
§.Chicago R2 ...9.009.55** 
S SanFran. C10. .9.95 10.50** 
Spar’ wsPt.B2(48) 8.75 9.425§ 
Sterling(48) N15 9.25 9.925TT 
Sterling(1) (48) 9.15 9.825}¢ 
Struthers,O. Y1 .9.00 9.65t 
Worcester,Mass.A7 9.30 9.857 
one, zinc) spricey sof; 
*13 50. j5c. $10c. tLess 
than 10c. +{10.50c. **Subject 
to zine equalization extras. 


FASTENERS 


(Buse discounts, shipments 

of one to four containers, per 

cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 
BOLTS 

Machine Bolts 

Full Size Body (cut thread) 


Based 


¥% in. and smaller: 

3 in. and shorter 53.0 

3% in. thru 6 in. 47.0 

Longer than 6 in. .. 33.0 
% in., 3 in. & shorter 44.0 

3% in. thru 6 in. 37.0 

Longer than 6 in. 27.0 
s,m thru. ins: 

6 in. and shorter 33.0 

Longer than 6 in. 27.0 
1% in. and larger: 

INU IEICE ICY Reo oo dolo.6 27.0 
Undersize Body (rolled 
thread) 

% in. and smaller: 
3 in. and shorter 53.0 
3% in, thru 6 in. 47.0 


* Machine Bolts, 


Hot Galvanized 
(Square & Hex, Full & 
Undersize Body) 
te in. and smaller: 
3 in. and shorter 
3% in. thru 6 in. 
Longer than 6 in. 
in., 3 in. & shorter 
344 in. thru’ 6 in. 
Longer than 6 in. 
in ethriue ine: 
Guine and sshortertr.) e!: 
Longer than 6 in. 

in. and larger: 
All lengths .. 
Carriage, Plow & Lag Bolts, 
Hot Galvanized 
Y% in. and smaller: 

6 in. and shorter 

Larger diameters and 

longer lengths 13.0 

Carriage Bolts 
Full Size Body (cut thread) & 
Undersize Body (rolled 
thread) 
¥% in, and smaller: 


SAIN eo 


BHM Nw 
oo ecooooS 


% 


8. 
the 
1% 
te 


28.0 


6 in. and shorter 46.0 
Larger diameters and 
longer lengths ..... 32.0 


Lag, Plow, Tap, Blank, 
Step, Elevator, Tire, and 
Fitting Up Bolts 

Y% in. and smaller: 


6 in. and shorter 46.0 
Larger diameters and 
longer lengths 32.0 
NUTS 
(Container quantities and 
over) 


Square Nuts, Reg. & Heavy: 
All sizes 56.0 

Square Nuts, Reg. & Heavy, 

Hot Galvanized: 
All sizes 


41.0 


(Full container) 


Hex Nuts, Reg. & Heavy 
Hot Pressed & Cold Punched: 


%, in, and smaller.. 62.0 

% in. to1¥% in., incl. 56.0 

15% in. and larger.. 51.5 
Hex Nuts, Semifinished, 
Heavy (Incl. Slotted): 

% in, and smaller... 62.0 

7% in. to1% in., incl. 56.0 

15% in. and larger.. 51.5 


Hex Nuts, Finished (Incl. 
Slotted and Castellated) : 


7% in. and smaller.. 65.0 
1 in. to 1% in., incl. 57.0 
1% in. and larger... 51.5 


Semifinished Hex Nuts, Reg. 


(Inel, Slotted): 
% in. and smaller. 62.0 
% in. to % in., incl. 65.0 
1 in. to 1% in:, incl: (97-0 
15%~in. and larger... 51.5 
CAP AND SETSCREWS 
(Base discounts, packages. 
per cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 


lfex Head Capscrews, 
Coarse or Fine Thread, 
Bright: 

6 in. and shorter: 


Longer than 6 in. 
% in. and crallonte 
%, %, and 1 in. 


High Carbon, Heat Treated: 


6 in. and shorter: 
5 in. and smaller. . 20.0 
%, %, and 1 in. -+ 5.0 

Longer than 6 in. 

5% in. and ion o+ 
%, %, and 1 in. 


Flat Head Capscrews: 
% in, and smaller, 


6 in. and shorter ..+85.0 


Setserews, Square Head, 
Cup Point, Coarse Thread: 


Through 1 in. diam.: 


6°in. and shorter...+ 5.0 

Longer than 6 in. + 29.0 
RIVETS 

F.0.b. Cleveland and/or 


freight equalized with Pitts- 
burgh, f.o.b. Chicago and/or 
freight equalized with Bir- 
mingham except where equal- 
ization is too great. 

Structural 1% in., larger 12.85 


% in. and smaller.. 35.0 in. and smaller by 6 in. 
3%, %, and 1 in. 16.0 and shorter: 15.0% 
BOILER TUBES 
Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 100 ft, mill; minimum 
wall thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft, inclusive. 
o.D B.W. Seamless: ee Weld 
tos cage nee 27.24 5313 
1% 13 ST 32.25 24.41 
1% 13 30.42 35.65 26.98 
ESA” Matornchores sts 13 35.94 42.12 31.89 
2 13 40.28 47.21 35.74 
2% 13 45.36 53.17 40.26 
ime OOO ONG 123 49.24 57.72 43.70 
2% 12 54.23 63.57 48.13 
2% 12 58.73 68.83 52.13 
3 12 62.62 73.40 55.59 
RAILWAY MATERIALS i 
Standard Tee Rails | 
All 60 Ib 
Rails No. 1 No. 2 No. 2. Under 
Bessemer ba WS 2 ve siisierefens 5.75 5.65 ood 6.725 
fonsley. Ala; 222) hsm eceeamecn Bosco 5.65 6.725 
BairfieldjAlan T2! 25 see. o ence pine 6.725 
(CEH AOTC CI aise come 5.75 5.65 
Huntington,W.Va. C15 585 A806 6. 50. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 Homers See Ba -(16)6. 725 
Lackawanna,N.Y. I on seve 5.75 5.65 6.725 
Minnequa.Colo, C10 ........ 5.525 5.425 7.00 
Steelton,Pa. B2 5.75 5.65 5 oasae 
Williams port,Pa. We Sieh a 6.725 
TIE PLATES TRACK BOLTS, Untreated 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 6.875 Cleveland R2 -14.75 
Gary,Ind. US ... 6.875 KansasCity,Mo. ‘Soars - 115.35 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.60 Lebanon,Pa. B2 ......1508b 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....6.60 Minnequa,Colo. C10 +A 
Seattle B3 f.csa0---e-60¢0) Pittsburgh) Pia on nase 4ene 
Steelton,Pa. B2 ........6.60 Seattle B3 ............15.85 
Torrance,Calif. Cll ....6.875 
SCREW SPIKES 
Lebanon,Pa. B2 . -15.10 
JOINT BARS 
STANDARD TRACK SPIKES 
Besse ele eer a aaa 7.29 Fairfield,Ala, T2 ..9.75 
ape Oe -25° Ind Harbor,Ind. I-2, ¥1 10.10 
Joliet,IN. Ws. c: 7.25 K asCity. M S5 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..7.25 rene SLO UNO h A : 
ebanon;Pa. B2 i so. 9.75 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..6.975 MrinncauarColoNcro 
Steelton,Pa. B2 ses (ae) onan Ie 
Seattle Bais pace tet eetene 
AXLES S.Chicago,Ill. R2 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. S13 9.125 Struthers,O. Y1 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 9.125 Youngstown R2 


Footnotes ———__—_______—_——— 


(1) Chicago base. 

(2) siege flats, bands. 

(3) Merchant. 

(4) Reinforcing. 

(5) 1% to under 17/16 in; 
1 7/16 fe und 1 15/16 in., 
6.70c; 115/16 to 8 in, 
inclusive, 7,05c. 

(6) Chicago or Birm. Base. 

(7) Chicago base 2 oe lower. 

(8) 16 Ga, and hea 

(9) Merchant quality; ada 0.35¢ 
for special quality. 

(10) Pittsburgh _ base. 

(11) Cleveland & Pitts. base. 

(12) Worcester, Mass., base. 

(13) ee 0.25¢ for 177Gas & 
heavier. 

(14) Gage 0.143 to 0.249 in.; 
for gage 0.142 and lighter, 
5.80¢e. 

(15) 34” and thinner. 

(16) 40 lb and under. 

(17) Plats only; 0.25 -in. & 
heavier. 

(18) To dealers. 

(19) Chicago & Pitts. base. 

(21) New Haven, Conn. base. 

(22) Deld. San Francisco Bay 
area, 

(23) Special quality. 

(24) Deduct 0.05c, finer than 
15 Ga. 


mill bands. 
Deld. in mill zone, 
Bar mill sizes, 


Bonderized. 

Youngstown base. 

Sheared; for universal mill 
add 0.45c. 

Widths over % in.; 7.875c, 
for widths % in. and under 
by 0.125 in. and thinner. 
) Buffalo base. 

) To jobbers, deduct 20c. 

) 9.60¢ for cut lengths, 

) 72” and narrower, 
) 
) 


6.295¢. 


wrbdy mre 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
(i 


pe SOO NDWM 


( 


54” and narrower. 

Chicago base, 10 

lower. 

14 Ga. & lighter; 

narrower. 

) 48” and narrower, 

) Lighter than 0.035”; 0.035” 
and heavier, 0.25¢c higher. 

) 9.10¢ for cut lengths. 

) Mill lengths, f.o.b. mill; 

deld. in mill zone or within 

switching limits, 5,685c. 

9-14% Ga. 

To fabricators. 

6-7 Ga. 

3% in. and smaller rounds; 

9.65¢c, over 3% in, and other 

shapes, 


eo woowwwe 
NRO Ob 


points 
48” & 


co 


a 


STEEL 


q 
EAMLESS STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 
2% 


i 
pize—Inches ......... 


37e 58.5¢ oe 5 $1.48 $1.92 
z beens ce .5¢ 76.5¢ 2 1.09 . : 
Pounds Per Ft ...... 3.68 5.82 7.62 9.20 10.89 14,81 19.18 
Bh iaui Bik  Galv* Blk Galv* Blk  Galv* Blk Galv* Blk  Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* 
is iquippa, Pa. J5 ...+12.25 27:25 +5.75 +22.5 +3.25 +20 $1.75 +18.5 +1.75 +18.5 +2 +18.75 0.5 +16.25 
« mbridge, Pa. N2 ...+12.25 ee +5.75 eh 4B: 260) ean +1.75 aes seat ecsee +2 aeiee 0.5 es 
-orain, O. N3 ...... +12.25 + 27.25 +5.75 422.5 +3.25 +20 +1.75 418.5 +1.75 +18.5 +2 +18.75 0.5 +16.25 
ffoungstown Y1 ..... +12.25 427.25 +5.75 +22.5 +3.25 +20 $1.75 +18.5 +1.75 +18.5 +2 +18.75 0.5 +16.25 
i = = 
ELECTRICWELD STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % ae 
fyoungstown R2 ..... +12.25 + 27.25 +5.75 + 22.5 +3.25 +20 +1.75 +18.5 41.75 +18.5 +2  +18.75 0.5 +16.25 
i @ 
UTTWELD STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 
Fize—Inches ......... % ', % In + 34 1 1% 
Hist Per Ft ......... 5.5c 6c 6c 8.5¢ 11.5¢ 17¢ 23¢ 
0.24 0.42 0.57 0.85 1.13 1.68 2.28 
Blk Galv* Blk = Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Bik Galv* Bik Galv* 
Se ete bakes a a BE oy eee 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +45 tte ere 
setse Nees eon Rie eer Bat: 0.25 +15 3.25 +11 6.75 +6. : = 
yjenwood, We Va. W10 1.5 +25 +10.5 +34 +21 + 42.5 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 +3.75 
en 12a IN a bp oon Cus a aee) +8.5 +32 +19.5 +41 eS fees: Of) ee es Mcper Sista picners 
tna, BBs INP} ys Seog nonin —— eee Sacre eee ae 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 +3.75 
airless, Pa. N3 ..... poe were waa es ee cers 0.25 +15 3.25 +11 6.75 +6.5 9.25 +5.75 
Syontana, Calif. K1 ....... eee ee eee a bie +10.75 +26 +7.75 +22 +4.25 417.5 $1.75 +16.75 
diana Harbor, Ind. Y1 .... Sa er tea shaders aries 1.25 +14 4.25 +10 7.75 +5.5 10.25 +6.25 
Borsin, (ONS ooo. ens ae Ae: 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 +3.75 
Hiharon, Pa. S4 4.5 +22 +8.5 +432 +19.5 +441 ee ued Se ane Ge Sasa aie 40 
»/haron, ease OMG A sree seria ci ators ote sews Con tise raat 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 44.5 11.25 +3.75 
Wpatrows Pt., Md. B2. 0.5 +26 +11.5" +35 +22  +443.5 0.25 +15 3.25 +11 6.75 +6.5 9.25 +5.75 
syheatland, Pa. W9 4.5 +22 +8.5 +32 +19.5 +441 2.25 +18 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 +3.75 
fyoungstown Ra 8s ietens CUD doen pace hee 2.25- +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 43.75 
pize—Inches ........... 1y% 2 24 3 3% < 
Bist Per Ft .........., 27.5¢ 37¢ 58.5e 76.5¢ 92¢ $1.09 
myounds Per Ft .:...... A 2.72 3.68 5.82 7.62 9.20 eee ee 
eae Ik  — Galv* Blk  Galv* Blk Galv* Blk  Galv* Blk Galv* Blk alv 
G}iquippa, Pa. J5 ..... 11.75 +2.75 12.25 +2.25 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +2.5 Serger ooe: Done son 
Metron) TI. Lo... 9.75 +4.75 10.25 44.25 11-75 +4.5 11.75 +4.5 1.25 +15.5 1.25 +15.5 
yyenwood, W. Va. W10.. 11.75 +2.75 12.25 +2.25 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 
mitna, Pa. N2 ......... 11.75 +2.75 12.25 +2.25 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +2.5 3.25 413.5 3.25 +13.5 
Mpairless, Pa. N3 ....... 9.75 44.75 10.25 +4.25 11.75 +4.5 11.75 +4.5 1.25 415.5 1.25 +15.5 
@vontana, Calif. K1 .... +1.25 415.75 + 0.75 + 15.25 0.75- + 15.5 0.75 +15.5 +9.75 + 26.5 +9.75 + 26.5 
$/adiana Harbor, Ind. Y1 10.75 +3.75 11.25 +3.25 12.75 +3.5 12.25 +3.5 2.25 +14.5 2.25 + 14.5 
Hjorain, O. N3 ........ 11.75 +2.75 12.25. + 2.25 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +2.5 Ste Boe eve: © oars 
Qjharon, Pa. M6 ....... 11.75 +2.75 12.25 +2.25 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +2.5 soins Se eee 
iparrows Pt., Md. B2.. 9.75 +4.75 10.25 + 4.25 11.75 +4.5 11.75 44.5 1.25 415.5 1.25 + 15.5 
mivheatland, Pa. W9 .... 11.75 42.75 12.25 42.25 eri Salis 13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 
soungstown R2, Y1 .... ATT eerie: 12.25 +4+2.25 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 


'*Galvanized pipe discounts based on current price of zinc (10.00c, East St. Louis). 


ec aaa i ee 


? tainless Steel Clad Steel 


Representative prices, cents per pound; subject to current lists of extras Plates—————_ Sheets 


Carbon Basa Carbon Base 
H.R. Bars; C.R. , 5% 10% 15% 20% did 
|| s Forg- Rods; Struc- Strip; | Stainless 
‘Ist —Rerolling— ing H.R. C.F. tural Flat i vis aialees are 37.50 
ype Ingot Stabs Billets Strip Wire Shapes Plates Sheets Wire 28.80 31.55 34.30 39.75 
ay 22.00 33.75 36.95 40.15 ae 
a oe 27.00 oe 36.00 40.00 42.00 39.25 48.50 45.00 42.20 46.25 50.25 58.25 
Roe. oy. 3.75 30.25 36.50 39.00 40.75 43.00 40.00 49.25 49.25 46.75 51.20 55.65 sees 
a rs 23.25 28.00 37225 S125 42.00 44,25 41.25 51.25 47.50 55.15 60.40 65.65 ean 
wp2 ...... 25.25 31.50 38.00 40.50 42.75 45.00 42,25 52.00 52.00 34.50 37.75 41.05 47.25 
H2B .... 25.50 32.75 40.75 45.75 45.00 47.25 44.50 57.00 57.00 40.80 44.65 48.55 57.00 
6) Boppeg | one 32.00 41.00 46.00 45.50 48.00 45.00 56.75 56.75 24.60 26.90 29.25 oe 
i ae 27.00 33.25 40.50 44,25 45.25 47.75 45.75 55.00 55.00 22.70 24.85 27.00 eee 
ALi) eae ee 48.25 51.50 53.00 55.50 53.50 63.25 63.25 . 23.45 25.65 27.90 tees 
JS pee 28.50 36.75 42.50 47.50 45.25 47.75 46.25 58.75 58.75 |Inconel ........-- 48.90 59.55 70.15 80.85 
1S ae 30.75 38.25 47.25 50.25 52.75 55.75 55.25 63.00 63.00} Nickel ........-- 41.65 51.95 62.30 72.70 
mp9 ...... 39.75 49.50 57.75 64.50 63.75 67.00 66.00 80.50 80.50 | Nickel, Low Carbon 41.95 52.60 63.30 74.15 
oeO?...... 49.75 61.50 78.00 84.25 86.50 91.00 87.75 96.75 96275)|sMonells teeter rcne 43.35 53.55 63.80 74.05 
is Rate Be ee 77.50 Sat 86.50 91.00 87.75 99.00 104.25 
(ae 39.75 49.50 62.25 69.25 69.25 73.00 71.75 80.75 80.75 Strip, Carbon Base 
| City i eee 55.50 70.00 76.50 77.00 80.75 79.50 89.25 89.25 —Cold Rolled— 
 ——— 48.00 60.00 76.75 88.25 86.25 90.75 88.50 101.00 101.00 10% _ —- Both Sides 
Seis... s. 32.25 40.00 47.00 53.50 52.50 55.50 54.75 65.50 65150) Copper®s mene eesti ake 34.75 40.65 
aBO!:..... Ae S 18i75 132.00 138.50 135.50 149.25 149.25 | ————— 


B-8 CbhTa 37.00 46.50 55.75 63.50 61.50 64.75 64.75 79.25 79.25| *Deoxidized. Production points: Stainless-clad sheets, 
32.00 33.75 30.00 40.25 40.25 | New Castle, Ind. I-4; stainless-clad plates, Claymont, Del. 


i a ee 28.25 ays 

DS ae 19.50 25.50 29.75 36.00 33.50 36.25 32.50 46.75 46.75| C22, Coatesville, Pa. L7, New Castle, Ind. I-4, and Wash- 
0 Seam 16.75 21.50 28.25 31.00 32.00 33.75 30.00 40.25 40.25] ington, Pa. J3; nickel, inconel, monel-clad plates, Coates- 
LG) 2 ee eS ene 28.75 meer 32.50 34.25 31.25 48.25 48.25 | ville L7; copper-clad strip, Carnegie, Pa. S18. 

20 ...... 26.00 33.50 34.25 41.75 39.25 41.25 40.25 62.00 62.00 

BBO... 17.00 21.75 28.75 32.00 32.50 34.25 31.00 40.75 40.75 

SOR ae 29.50 Poot 33.00 34.75 31.75 51.75 51.75 

5 a Ane 28.75 37.75 ae, 42.00 44.25 41.00 56.00 56.00 

Babs.» - ae 39.25 59.00 44.25 46.50 42.75 70.00 70.00 Tool Steel 


| tainless Steel Producers Are: Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; American Steel & Wire 
iv., U. S. Steel Corp.; Anchor Drawn Steel a division of means alana a tOss Steel Co.; | Grade $ perlb Grade $ per Ib 
irmeco Steel Corp.; Babcock & Wilcox Co.; ethlehem Steel Co.; J. Bishop & Co.; i _ = 

i. M. Byers Co.; G. O. Carlson Inc.; Carpenter Steel Co.; Carpenter Steel Co. of New one ae as a pee a vet eae a) Aeee 

hingland; Charter Wire Products; Crucible Steel Co. of America; Damascus Tube Co.; Oil Hardening (O-1) sae 0.505 W Hot Wk. (H-21) 1 425-1 44 

‘Dearborn Diy., Sharon Steel Corp.; Wilbur B. Driver Co.; Driver-Harris Co.; Hastern | y_o@;_yot Work (H-11). 0.505 Hi-Carbon-Cr (D-11) 0.955 
\tainless Steel Corp.; Firth Sterling Inc.; Fort Wayne Metals Inc.; Green River Steel uk: Sa 


iorp., subsidiary of Jessop Steel Co.; Indiana Steel & Wire Co.; Ingersoll Steel Div., ars 
ecWarner Corp.; Ellwood Ivins Steel Tube Works Inc.; Jessop Steel Co.; Johnson |~ w Grade by foals Fee! Mo Det oeibe sicadit 
‘iteel & Wire Co. Inc.; Stainless & Strip Div., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; Joslyn Stain- g ber 
‘lass Steels, division of Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co.; Latrobe Steel Co.; Lukens Steel Co.; 18 4 1 tee Pat 1.840 
Maryland Fine & Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; McLouth Steel Corp.; Metal Forming Corp.; 18 4 2 Bn T-2 2.005 
Midvale-Heppenstall Co.; National Standard Co.; National Tube Div., U. S. Steel Corp.; 13.5 ch 3 ao T-3 2.105 
‘bacific Tube Co.; Page Steel & Wire Div., American Chain & Cable Co. Inc.; Pittsburgh 18.25 4.25 1 4.75 ee) 2.545 
Rolling Mills Inc.; Republic Steel Corp.; Riverside-Alloy Metal Div., H. K. Porter Com- 18 4 2 9 T-5 2.915 
any Inc.; Rodney Metals Inc.; Sawhill Tubular Products Inc.; Sharon Steel Corp. ; 20.25 4.25 1.6 12.25 T-6 4.330 
imonds Saw & Steel Co.; Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; Standard Tube Co.; Superior Steel 13.75 3.75 2 5 Boe T-8 2.485 
iv., Copperweld Steel Co.; Superior Tube Co.; Swepeo Tube Corp.; Techalloy Co. Inc.; 1.9 a 1 8.5 M-1 1.200 
imken Roller Bearing Co.; Trent Tube Co., subsidiary of Crucible Steel Co. of America; es rea tas 8 Me pee 


ube Methods Inc.; Ulbrich Stainless Steel Inc.; U. S. Steel Corp.; Universal-Cyclops 


teel Corp.; Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co: 
teel Co., subsidiary of Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; W: 


Wall Tube & Metal Products Co.; Wallingford Tool steel producers include: A4, A8, B2, B8, C4, C9, 
ashington Steel Corp. C13, C18, F2, J3, L3, M14, S8, U4, V2, and V3. 


Minimum delivered prices are approximate. 


Pig iron F.o.b. furnace prices in dollars per gross ton, as reported to STkEL. 
No. 2 Malle-  Besse- 
Basic ae uae . Pc Basic Foundry’ able mer 
Birmingham District Duluth 1-3 Fuse tdi CG ere OOOO 66.50 66.50 67.00 
irmi 2 2 2.50 Erie,Pa, 1-3 cccssusccesasteonoos. 66:00 66:50)  '66.50)paumomers 
Birmingham MRD) ris evoratticitarcts cue cava, BOeSOO 62.50t Acs OO San = hes 28 pee ee! yack 68.00 68.50 oe 
Birmingham, WG) stecsist-v tert ces i. a ey pbs 62.50t 66.50 AOE verett, A iL ea oeten Tribe ee 
Woodward, Ala. W115 .2...<.002.... 62,.00**) 62:50} 66.50 Soars Fontana, Calif. POG r.c BD ObuoT DOO ; 
inci i Id 70.20 Geneva, Utahe Cl mere nce OG. 00 66.50 te 
Cincinnati, (dela temarccske ie stein eats cnaiet Oaireb B Sai aepoee GraniteCity, 11. Zu 67.90 68.40 68.90 
istri Ironton,Utah C11 66.00 66.50 Pathe 
Buffalo District Minnequa,Colo. C10 68.00 68.50 69.00 
isthetN Oy Webl, Ms Doatoon codon coO nC 66.00 66.50 67.00 67.50 Rockwood, Tenn. We sa : a dra ee ov aa 
Ne Tonawandayini We DO) earete eta sexes iene rece 66.50 67.00 67.50 Toledo,Ohio I-3 ....... 66. : f . 
Tonawanda, Ne Xe Wai spa cusleleie civis 66.00 66.50 ae 67.50 Cincinnati, deld. 72.94 73.44 ehetats ae 

BYR CON Adcoo smanescroooen 77.29 77.79 2 bo RES 

Rochester, N.W.; eld. <jecicts ccc 69.02 69.52 70.02 dale **Phos. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63. 

ISVrAcuserN, Yen GElGAy aiseenes cleteieie: | Osda 70.62 F112 Pieces tPhos. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63.50. 
se Ae eel SS 5 eoT e h PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 
EOS Be ee ee rar cle) ee on : : i ilicon: Add 75-cents per ton for each 0.25% Si or percentage thereof 

w 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 Silicon Pp i 
5 Chicase I Wid Leh Week A. ee wEGT00 5 Ne 66.50 67.00 over base grade, 1.75-2.25%, except on low phos. iron on which base~ 

“Milwaukee, deld. ...............- 69.02 69.52 69.52 70.02 is 1.75-2.00%. 

Muskegon»Mich., deld- 2a..2cese0 cere 74.52 74.52 mace veel rene: cents per ton for each 0.25% manganese over 1% 
Cleveland District * 
Clevelanidieie2 ALT mareterssharonenarises tara 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton ; 

Alton) Oulo,<sdeldy (ee 2-4-2) 2. 969.82 970.025 7402 670-52 (Base 6.00-6.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.50% silicon or portion 

thereof over the base grade within a range of 6.50 to 11.50% ; starting 
Mid-Atlantic District with silicon over 11.50% and $1.50 per ton for each 0.50% silicon or 
Birdshoro Pan B10 retire) ts- it 6S-00 68.50 69.00 69.50 portion thereof up to 14%; add $1 for each 0.50% Mn over ta on 
GhesterPas Pa cemrcce cine 68.00 68.50 69.00 vee Jackson,Ohio I-3, Jl 73.0 
Swedeland,Pa, AS 2.0 ccaess es wee 68.00 68.50 69.00 639.50 Butfalo. EE eae icic elec o ern o arane ebayer eleterehevay s1eiy Meek vity cali st eteteve ein tet E = teteraae 25 

IN@wi] MOnk, or Geld) ‘ayers ore. teierae ores i otiee 75.50 76.00 sath 

OG eee ia a oy a oi eee aa Geren oe atoe ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY IRON, Gross Ton 
Troy,N.Y. R2 seeeees lel 6800-6850 «69.00 -—«6 9.50 (Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1.25 for ||}! 

; each 0.50% Mn over 1%; $2 per gross ton premium for 0.045% max ry | 

t Arran CalvertCitynkKya PLB i herr ctebataee cust toeeitronnton akeletetey ten tenerone tenet ae $99.00 
EIA AIELS, LABS NiagaraFalla,N-Y>. PIB cic sate iae sires cscs caijecoutie heh oan 
NeyilleIsland,Pa. P6 .......-+-+++:- 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 Keokuk,lowa Open-hearth & Fdry, $9 freight allowed K2 ... 103.50 

Pittsburgh (N&S sides), Keokuk,Iowa O.H. & Fdry, 12% lb piglets, 16% Si, max fr’gt 

Aliquippa, deld. ............+- tees 67.95 67.95 68.48 allowed sup to$9" K2* senate sacs nee eer a eee 106.50 

McKeesRocks,Pa., deld. ....-... Sond 67.60 67.60 68.13 

Lawrenceville, Homestead, aoe Batty, rte 

Wilmerding,Monaca,Pa., deld. .. Behe 68. E 8 

Verona,Trafford,Pa., deld. ...... 68.29 68.82 68.82 69.35 LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 4] 

Brackenridge,Pa., deld. ...22.-... oe.60 69.10 69.10 69.63 Lyles ea la iis emcees a ieee ee Supsaeshsvereersiievetelapate TeyeWetehe ea 
Wiipdlkeyrabien. Welk ooosodaoned duocodt i eters arenes ockwood, Tenn. os. 0. om INA) a etetere aelede tener houeaeheteters -50 

TEOVaNewa rive Ce NOSy) 0035:%oa aINak in E-rereuciolerchoicercleyenekentcnensne net 73.00 

Youngstown District Philadelhia:’ dela. <i cgccisoy ote ee ee aes een ete aaa 81.67 
EKUisyohG@aro:. NOL Bicdoodseodoudoon ete eaten 66.50 omtee Cleveland A7 (intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) .... 71.00 |) 
Sharpsville,Pa. S6 ......... vax) 66.00 acaleea 66.50 67.00 Duluth I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) oo 71.00 |} 

Voungstown | Yas wexmecines ene fesse bane 66.50 67.00 Erie,Pa. I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ...... 71.00 

Mansfield,Ohio, deld. 71.30 Bon 71.80 72.30 NevilleIsland,Pa. P6é (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 71.00 


Steel Service Center Products 


Representative prices, per pound, subject to extras, f.0.b. warehouse. City delivery charges are 15 cents per 100 lb except: Denver, | 
Moline, Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, 20 cents; Baltimore, Boston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Spokane, i 
San Francisco, 10 cents; Atlanta, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Houston, Seattle, no charge. 


SHEETS-——_——_—_________—-. STRIP BARS———__—_—_-_—_ Standard 


Hot- Cold- Gal. Stainless Hot- H.R. H.R. Alloy Structural ———PLATES———_ 

Rolled Rolled 10 Ga.t Type 302 Relled* Rounds C.F. Rds.t 4140tt® Shapes Carbon Floor 
IANA aieleceis s 8.59§ 9.86§ eitetels! isle 8.64 9.01 10.68 a, 9.05 8.97 10.90 
Baltimore ..... 8.00 8.90 10.32 0005 8.70 8.65 12.33 # 15.18 8.50 8.65 9.75 
Birmingham .., 8.18 9.45 10.46 O00 8.51 8.99 ere Orta 8.64 8.89 10.99 
Boston ........ 9.38 10.44 11.45 53.50 9.74 10.16 13.39 # 15.71 10.03 10.07 11.87 
Buffalo .....06 8.25 9.00 11.07 55.98 8.75 9.15 11.454 15.40 9.25 9.20 10.75 
Chattanooga ... 8.35 9.69 9.65 aan 8.40 8.77 10.46 6 ce 8.88 8.80 10.66 
CRICALO se scic'eve 8.20 9.45 10.10 53.00 8.51 8.99 9.15 15.05 9.15 8.89 10.20 
Cincinnati ..... 8.34 9.48 10.45 52.43 8.83 9.31 11.53 # 15.37 9.56 9.27 10.53 
Cleveland ...... 8.18 9.45 10.20 52.33 8.63 9.10 11.254 15.16 9.39 9.13 10.44 
Wallas Dawe vatece 7.50 8.80 Morse S500 7.65 7.60 11.01 aversie 7.65 8.10 9.35 
IDK S Goagaano 9.40 11.84 12.94 aod 9.43 9.80 11.19 ates 9.84 9.76 11.08 
DOtrotiertaiieteieie 8.43 9.70 10.45 56.50 8.88 9.30 9.51 15.33 9.56 9.26 10.46 
Eerie. Pay dcsies.c 8.20 9.45 9.9510 AIO 8.60 9.10 11.25 O06 9.35 9.10 10.60 
Houston ...... 8.40 8.90 10.29 52.00 8.45 8.40 11.25 15.75 8.35 8.75 10.10 
Jackson, Miss. . 8.52 9.79 OO00 0.00,0 8.57 8.94 10.68 Son 8.97 8.90 10.74 
Los Angeles ... 8.702 10.802 12.152 57.60 9.15 9.102 12.952 16.35 9.002 9.102 11.302 
Memphis, Tenn. 8.55 9.80 Rages Ago 8.84 9.32 11.96 # etenere 9.33 9.22 10.86 
Milwaukee ..... 8.33 9.58 10.23 eietete 8.65 9.13 9.39 15.19 9.22 9.05 10.34 
Moline, Ill. .... 8.55 9.80 10.45 eielats 8.58 8.95 9.15 SOU 8.99 8.91 PRIOS 
New York ..... 8.87 10.13 10.56 53.08 9.64 9.99 13.25 # 15.50 9.74 9.77 11.05 
Norfolk, Va. .. 8.40 aoe 5 G00 OG.C 9.10 9.10 12.00 Oba 9.40 8.85 10.35 
Philadelphia ... 8.00 9.25 11.17 52.69 8.70 8.65 11.50 15.48 8.50 8.75 9.75°* 
Pittsburgh ..... 8.18 9.45 10.45 52.00 8.61 8.99 11.25# 15.05 9.00 8.89 10.20 
Portland, Oreg.. 8.50 11.20 11.55 57.38 9.55 8.65 14.50 15.95 8.65 8.30 11.50 
Richmond, Va. . 8.40 Eaciers 10.40 eietere 9.10 9.00 oto elexe 9.40 8.85 10.35 
St. Louis ...., 8.63 9.83 10.36 oe 8.89 9.37 9.78 15.43 9.48 9.27 10.58 
BtePaul «cds s 8.79 10.04 10.71 baad 8.84 9.21 9.66 ROIS 9.38 9.30 10.49 
San Francisco.. 9.35 10.75 11.00 55.10 9.45tt 9.70 13.00 16.00 9.50 9.60 12.00 
Seattle ........ 9.95 11.15 12.20 57.38 10.00 10.10 14.70 16.80 9.80 9.70 12.10 
South’ton, Conn. 9.07 10.33 10.71 oO 9.48 9.74 J800 SISO: 9.57 9.57 10.91 
Spokane ....... 9.95 11.15 12.20 57.38 10.00 10.10 14.70 16.80 9.80 9.70 12.10 


Washington .... 8.88 Raster s core cone 9.36 9.56 10.94 oan 9.79 9.26 10.74 


*Prices do not include gage extras; {prices include gage and coating extras; tincludes 35-cent bar quality extras; §42 in. and under; **% in. 
and heavier; tfas annealed; ¢t% in. to 4 in. wide, inclusive; #net price, 1 in. round C-1018. 

Base quantities, 2000 to 4999 lb except as noted; cold-rolled strip and cold-finished bars, 2000 lb and over except in Seattle, 2000 to 9999 Ib; | 
stainless sheets, 8000 lb except in Chicago, New York, Boston, Seattle, Portland, Oreg. 10,000 lb and in San Francisco, 2000 to 4999 Ib; hot-rolled | 
products on West Coast, 2000 to 9999 Ib, except in Portland, Oreg., 1000 to 9999 1b; 2—30,000 1b; 5—1000 to 1999 Ib; 1°—2000 lb and over. ; 
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i fractories 


| Fire Clay Brick (per 1000) 

{High- -Heat Duty: Ashland, Grahn, Hayward, 

i itchens, Haldeman, Olive Hill, Ky., Athens, 
‘roup, Tex., Beech Creek, Clearfield, Curwens- 


field, Pa., $230; 
$260. 

60 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$295; Danville, Il]., $313; Clearfield, Orviston, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., $320; Philadelphia, $310. 
70 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$335; Danville, IIl., $353; Clearfield, Orviston, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., $360; Philadelphia, $350. 


Orviston, Snow Shoe, Pa., 


Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 


(Prices effective for the 1958 shipping season, 
gross ton, 51.50% iron natural, rail of vessel, 
lower lake ports.) 


fville, Lock Haven, Lumber, Orviston, West Mesa bie DeShe Mer Mere ceils er esciscteieis $11.60 
gpecatur, Winburne, Snow Shoe, Pa., Bessemer, Sleeves (per 1000) Mesabi nonbessemer < 2.0... isne coun « 11.45 
if Ala., Farber, Mexico, St. Louis, Vandalia, Mo., Pp . OldGRange DESSemer war ayer) tetetepeieiers is cist ele 11.85 
1 ronton, Oak Hill, Parrall, Portsmouth, Ohio, Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., St. Old Range nonbessemer ........ 11.70 
JOttawa, Ill, Stevens Pottery, Ga., $140; Louis, $188. Opencheartheslump meen enter enn ternr 12.70 
Salina, Pa., $145; Niles, Ohio, $138; Cutler, High phos ? 11.45 
‘Utah, $165. nh, Nozzles (per 1000) The foregoing prices ‘are ‘based on upper lake 
‘Super-Duty: Ironton, Ohio, Vandalia, Mo., Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., St. rail freight rates, lake vessel freight rates, 
Dlive Hill, Ky., Clearfield, Salina, Winburne, Louis, $310. handling and unloading charges, and taxes 
{Snow Shoe, Pa., New Savage, Md., St. Louis, thereon, which were in effect Jan. 30, 1957, 
es Stevens Pottery, Ga., $195; Cutler, Utah, Runners (per 1000) and increases or decreases after that date are 
B c i absorbed by the seller. 
Silica Brick (per 1000) I ACERS a oe Slee ea a maatort Local Iron Ore 
Standard: Alexandria, Claysburg, Mt. Union, Dolomite (per net ton) Cents per unit, deld. E. Pa. 
/Sproul, Pa., Ensley, Ala., Pt. Matilda, Pa., Domestic, dead-burned, bulk, Billmeyer, Blue New Jersey, foundry and basic 62-64% 


Portsmouth, Ohio, Hawstone, Pa., $158; War- 
en, Niles, Windham, Ohio, Hays, Latrobe, 
Morrisville, Pa., $163; E. Chicago, Ind., Joliet, 


Bell, Williams, Pymouth Meeting, York, Pa., 
Millville, W. Va., Bettsville, Millersville, Mar- 
tin, Woodville, Gibsonburg, Narlo, Ohio, 


concentrates Wao ae ematesmrs es ee ahe a 18.00-19.00 
Foreign Iron Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic wees 


jim - 
/Rockdale, TL ‘$168; Lehigh, Utah, $175; Los $16.75; Thornton, McCook, Ill., $17; Dolly Sid- Swedish basic, 65% .... 3 . 25.00 
jAngeles, $180. ; ing, Bonne Terre, Mo., $15.60. N. African hematite (spot) 5 Osada GON nom 
Super-Duty: Sproul, Hawstone, Pa., Niles, Brazilian iron) ores 68.0 (ommereoie toe + eiela) < 26.00 
Warren, Windham, Ohio, Leslfe, Md., Athens, Magnesite (per net ton) Tungsten Ore 

Tex., $157; Morrisville, Hays, Latrobe, Pa., Domestic, dead-burned, % in. grains with Net ton, unit 

#6168; E. Chicago, Ind., $167; Curtner, Calif., fines: Chewelah, Wash., Luning, Nev., $46; Foreign wolframite, good commercial 

a % in. grains with fines: Baltimore, $73. Quality eet eee eh eee ce. $8.50-9.00* 
e Semisilica Brick (per 1000) Domestic, concentrates f.o.b. pune 

( Dlearfield, Pa., $140; Philadelphia, $137; points wee eee eens 17.00-22.00 
» Woodbridge, N. J., $135. Fl ——S == 

( Ladle Brick (per 1000) uorspar *Before duty. 

i ry Pressed: Alsey, Ill., Chester, New Cumber- Manganese Ore 

and, W. Va., Freeport, Johnstown, Merrill Metallurgical grades, f.o.b. shipping point in Mn 46-48%, Indian (export tax included) 
Station, Vanport, Pa., Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., Ill., Ky., net tons, carloads, effective CaF, $1.10 per long ton unit, c.if. U. S. ports, 


}Wellsville, Irondale, New Salisbury, Ohio, 
$96.75; Clearfield, Pa., Portsmouth, Ohio, $102. 
High-Alumina Brick (per 1000) 

450 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo. 


Aluminum: 


content 72.5%, $37-$41; 70%, $36-$40; 60%, 
$33-$36.50. Imported, net tons, f.o.b. cars 
point of entry, duty paid, metallurgical grade: 
European, $29-$31, contract; Mexican, all rail, 
duty paid, $25; barge, Brownsville, Tex., $26. 


= Danville, Ill., $253; Philadelphia, Clear- 
|| 


duty for buyer’s account: other than Indian, 
nominal; contracts by negotiation. 

Chrome Ore 
Gross ton, f.o.b. cars New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., Tacoma, Wash. 


| p Indian and Rhodesian 
Atomized, 500-lb CSU Aer GE Ne Bowc.ox yori MOOS . .$42.00-44.00 
eta owder drum, freight allowed Electrodes BRO OTR arash ata eeatarecpaia erate aiere A 38.00-40.00 
a Carlotsi rst. oar aie 39.50 ASIoy NOw LATION taste mi ocr meters 29.00-31.00 
j eer Pore Ree ne Mesa) PORE Odo onpoG 41.50 Threaded with nipple; un- South African Transvaal 
00*mesh, except as noted) Antimony, 500-lb lots 42.00* boxed, f.o.b. plant 489) NO LATIO cc ce ete econ ce eis $29.00-31.00 
, Brass, 5000-Ib 44% no ratio speeateane . 22.00-23.00 
f Cents NOUS Ue asiteedserisss 31.00-46. 707 Turkish 
Meeenre Iron, Swedish: Bronze, 5000-Ib GRAPHITE 4B GASES aac cer eRe eerie $51.00-55.00 
Miltricld. east of Missis- HOES Mee ier fol eiese 47.20-51.50T Inches—— Per Domestic 
ippi Ri Copper: Dia Length 100 lb Rail nearest seller 
sippi River, ocean bags Electrolyt 75* San & 18% 3:1 39.00 
/ 23,000 lb and over.. 10.50 CCLLOlYtIC aki <> 14.75 2 24 $60.75 Oe Dio rehels tare koistare aren ols tamotometatct keverattnes i/ete 
‘| F.o.b. Riverton or iMaohirgael “Slacaooos 14, 75* 2¥, 30 39.25 , Molybdenum 
arty en N. J., west LD Wole Meee Pits Rater erent Hons 3° 40 37.00 Sulfide concentrate, per lb of Mo content, 
of Mississippi River. 9.50 Manganese; 4 40 35.00 mines, unpacked che -$1.23 
: Minus 35 mesh ..... 64.00 51 40 34.75 Antimony ‘Ore 
1)sponge Iron, Domestic, Minus 100 mesh .... 70.00 Ss 60 31.50 Per short ton unit of Sb content, c.i.f. seaboard 
4) 98 + % Fe: Minus 200 mesh .... 75.00 7 60 28.25 DODD) Melelere a) sreietsenrintershe muaiiousieeatene $2.25-2.40 
Deld. east of Nickel, unannealed ... 74.00 8. 9, 10 60 28.00 GO=G5iGb" Aicnctersxaeone esa aie tawis Gieeneraeelads 2.50-3.10 
Mississippi River, Nickel-Silver, 5000-lb 12” 72 26.75 Vanadium Ore 
23,000 Ib and over 10.50 IGE Ajonodade 48.80-53.507 14 60 26.75 Cents per lb V.O; 
i . Phosphor-Copper, 5000- 2 25.75 Domestior caccrres tec senete eve aacemeheestees least ce 31.00 
f Bee ron: a AD WRLOUS iene serena een 59.30 ae es 26.25 A 
e ing stock, 99.9% Copper (atomized) 5000- : M il | C k 
_ Fe, irregular frag- Ib lots . .39.80-48.30t 48 te ee eta urgical LOKe 
| ments of % in. x Silicone too vate 47.50 zy, ie an 
1.3 im. .......... 28.00 Soldermear tence orion 7.00* BE 84 ae Price per net ton 
Stainless Steel, 304 $1.07 Beehive Ovens 
ee) 9.570" Fe. ...36-50 Stainless Steel, 316 .. $1.26 CARBON Connellsville, Pa., furnace ...... $14.75-15.75 
nannealed (99 + % Tin. Poe L450" Connellsville, Pa., foundry ...... 18.00-18.50 
LUD as a Rn Ae rer 36.00 Zinc, 5000- 1b lots ‘17. 50- 30.70t 8 60 13.30 Oven Foundry Coke 
Tungsten: Dollars 10 60 13.00 Birmingham) OVensee cierto ner site $28.85 
Unannealed (99 + % Melting grade, 99% 12 60 12.95 Gincinnatigedeldimecre ater crtccanninmer 31.84 
| Fe) (minus 325 60 to 200 mesh, 14 60 12.85 Buffalo, ovens Os etree ee enteee 30.50 
NI) Sonpocasdon 59.00 nominal; 14 te Aces Camden, N. J., ovens 29.50 
| ; 1000 Ib and over .. 3.15 iyi : Detrolte ee OVENS mee teretelsterere) tere acaleyererstoolelatate 30.50 
merce Flakes (minus Less than 1000 Ib ... 3.30 17 72 11.40 Pontiac, Mich., deld. ................ 32.45 
a} 16, plus 100 mesh).. 29.00 Chromium, electrolytic 20 84 11.40 SEER WEhy, GGL  sosunsvonnece 34.03 
Carbonyl Iron: 99.8% Cr min 20 90 11.00 Erie; Pali Ovens! os ant mccain sere 30.50 
98.1-99.9%, 3 to 20 mi- metallic basis .... 5.00 24 72, 84 11.25 Everett, Mass., ovens: 
erons, depending on csee eS 24 96 10.95 Wwe Ms eh eh COCE aAoooocoose noone 31.55* 
grade, 93.00-290.00 in *Plus cost of metal. +De- 30 84 11.05 fndiana pols: Ovens soe an hie rien 29.75 
standard 200-lb coptain- pending on composition. +De- 40, 35 110 10.70 Irontons Ohiog ;Ovensm ee. mrne riots 29.00 
ers; all minus 200 mesh. pending on mesh. 40 100 10.70 Gineinnati., delds sackets ol oe 
UGehgeng® ING oq CAKI) Goo Gounod so auoU Ooo 29.75 
| Milwaukee: OVENS) cccicusteieracchelsteiheietel esas inte vele 30.50 
i Neville Island (Pittsburgh), Pa., ovens. 29.25 
} Imported Steel Painesville, Ohiosy Ovens "cies sles asters 30.50 
1 Cleveland, deld. eine See AO LOO 
| (Base per 100 lb, landed, duty paid, based on current ovean rates. Any increase in these Philadelphia wovensmen cree ein 29.50 
i rates is for buyer’s account. Source of shipment: Western continental European countries. ) St \iBouiss ovens. Gtasuce neem enn were 31.50 
North South Gulf West St! Paull ovens wate cee oar ars 29.75 
Atlantic Atlantic Coast Coast Chicaevoy deldie aeuuenteciertecaeineie sks 33.29 
Deformed Bars, Intermediate, ASTM-A 305 .. $5.30 $5.30 $5.30 $5.50 Swedeland, Pa., ovens .. 29.50 
ESET SIZ CATT CIOS Myc. cVelvicre s eiehove eveusieis blevs:.an= sis%e 5.05 5.05 5.05 5.42 Terre Haute, Ind., ovens . 29.75 
EMUICEUT AN SPAN SICS) cp crete a wie ele lo levslere\evalsiare ole) elenele’s 5.05 5.05 5.05 5.42 el GATS 
ER OAINIS raise telercetnctereteleieqars) stovenriste, aya stale e. slesisi avers 5.11 5.11 5.11 5.45 *Or within $5.15 freight zone from works. 
MEIETIGIS) Soteidroie a occ. o esis tare Ter Wievevaiim om vets e%e ofere,e 5.11 5.11 5.11 5.45 
Plates (basic bessemer) .......-.-.-sseeeees See ae o.8e oe = 
BOCES) eRe oa veile oie civics ie wis si nid irises se singers : b : 
Sheets, C.R. (drawing quality) ese a. 8.75 8.75 8.75 9.12 Coal Chemicals 
i mis 000 ft, x 0: 
a gene Pee rie tee pe ecen OB 25.59 25.59 26.46 Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 
ist iol AWE GDL. cnn bonoes cb ocoacuconEnote’ 6.65 6.65 6.65 7.00 Pure benzene sOBOoe= wee --- 36.00 
INET OLN COIS AES Oh cieete ects. Hes clefeie/aictieyolr neue) cle wie aris 6.07 6.07 6.07 6.43 Toluene, one deg .... +++ 29.50 
Hot-Rolled Bands <2. ccewceee sence vee res 7.15 7.15 7.15 7.55 Industrial xylene .... "32. 00-34.00 
Wire Rods, Thomas Commercial No. 5 .. 5 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.90 ; Per ton, bulk, ‘ovens. 
Wire Rods, O.H. Cold Heading Quality No. ‘5 7.07 7.07 7.07 T.4T Ammonium sulfate .......... tee -$32.00-34.00 
Bright Common Wire Nails (§) ..-----++-++: 8.02 8.02 7.92 8.20 Cents per pound, producing point 
Phenol: Grade 1, 17.50; Grade 2-3, 15.50; 
Grade 4, 17.50; Grade 5, 16.50; Grade 6, 14.50. 


+Per 82 lb net reel. §Per 100-lb kegs, 20d nails and heavier. 
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| Ferroalloys 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 


Spiegeleisen: Carlot, per gross ton, Palmerton, 
Neville Island, Pa. 21-23% Mn, $105; 19-21% 
Mn, 1-3% Si, $102.50; 16-19% Mn, $100.50. 


Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 74-76%, C 7% 
approx) base price per net ton, $245. Johns- 
town, Duquesne, Sheridan, Neville Island, Fa.; 
Alloy, W. Va.; Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; Shef- 
field, Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Add or subtract 
$2 for each 1% or fraction thereof of con- 
tained manganese over 76% or under 74%, 
respectively. (Mn 79-81%). Lump $253 per net 
ton, f.o.b. Anaconda or Great Falls, Mont. 
Add $2.60 for each 1% above 81%; subtract 
$2.60 for each 1% below 79%, fractions in 
proportion to nearest 0.1%. 


High-Grade Low-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 
85-90%). Carload, lump, bulk, max 0.07% 
C, 385.1c per lb of contained Mn, carload 
packed 36.4c, ton lots 37.9c, less ton 39.1c. 
Delivered. Deduct 1.5¢ for max 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, 3c for max 0.03% 
C, 8.5c for max 0.5% C, and 6.5c for max 
715% O—max 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% min, C 0.07% max, P 0.06% max). 
Add 2.05c to the above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.25-1.5%, Si 1.5% max). Carload, lump, 
bulk, 25.5c per lb of contained Mn, packed, 
carload 26.8c, ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.6c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Manganese Metal: 2” x D (Mn 95.5% min, Fe 
2% max, Si 1% max, C 0.2%). Car- 
load, lump, bulk, 45c per lb of metal; packed, 
45.75c; ton lot 47.25c; less ton lot 49.25c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 


Electrolytic Manganese Metal: Min carload, 
34c; 2000 Ib to min carload, 36c; less ton, 
38c; 50 lb cans, add 0.5c per lb. Premium 
for hydrogen-removed metal, 0.75c per lb. 
Prices are f.o.b. cars, Knoxville, Tenn., freight 
allowed to St. Louis or any point east of 
Mississippi; or f.o.b. Marietta, O., freight 
allowed. 


Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Carload, lump. 
bulk 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 12.8c per 
Ib of alloy. Packed, c.l. i4c, ton 14.45c, 
less ton 15.45c, f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va.; Ashta- 
bula, Marietta, 0O.; Sheffield, Ala.; Port- 
land, Oreg. For 2% C grade, Si 15-17%, de- 
duct 0.2% from above prices. For 3% C grade, 
Si 12-14.5%, deduct 0.4c from above prices. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
38.5% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). 
Contract, ton lot, 2” x D, $1.50 per lb of 
contained Ti; less ton $1.55. (Ti 38-43%, Al 
8% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). Ton 
lot $1.35, less ton $1.37, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed to St. Louis. 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract c.l. $240 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
tions east of Mississippi River and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. Spot, $245. 


Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
2-4%). Contract c.l. $290 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. Spot, $295. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon  Ferrochrome: Contract, ce. 
lump, bulk 28.75c per lb of contained Cr; c.1. 
packed 30.30c, ton lot 32.05c; less ton 33.45c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: Cr 63-66% (Sim- 
plex), carload, lump, bulk, C 0.025% max, 
36.75c per Ib contained Cr; 0.010% max, 
37.75c. Ton lot, add 3.5c; less ton, add 5.2c. 
Delivered. 


Cr 67-71%, carload, lump, bulk, C 0.02% 
max, 41.00c per Ib contained Cr; 0.025% max, 
39.75c; 0.05% max, 39.00c; 0.10% max, 
38.50c; 0.20% max, 38.25c; 0.50% max, 
38.00c; 1.0% max, 37.75c; 1.5% max, 37.50c; 
2.0% max, 37.25c. Ton lot, add 3.4c; less ton 
lot, add 5.1c. Delivered. 


Foundry Ferrochrome, High-Carbon: (Cr 61- 
66%, C 5-7%, Si 7-10%). Contract, c.l., 2 in. 
x D, bulk 30.05c per 1b of contained Cr. 
Packed, c.l. 31.65c, ton 33.45c, less ton 34.95c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
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Foundry Ferrosilicon Chrome: (Cr 50-54%, 
Si 28-32%, C 1.25% max). Contract, car- 
load packed, 8M x D, 21.25c per lb of alloy, 
ton lot 22.50c; less ton lot 23.70c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferrochrome-Silicon: Cr 39-41%, Si 42-45%, 
C 0.05% max or Cr 33-36%, Si 45-48%, C 
0.05% max. Carioad, lump, bulk, 3” x down 
ana 2” x down, 27.50c per lb contained Cr, 
14.20c per lb contained Si. 0.75” x down, 
28.65¢ per lb contained Cr, 14.20c per Ib 
contained Si. Delivered. 


Chromium Metal, Electrolytic: Commercial 
grade (Cr 99.8% min, metallic basis, Fe 0.2% 
max). Contract, carlot, packed 2” x D plate 
(about %” thick) $1.29 per lb, ton lot $1.31, 
less ton lot $1.33. Delivered. Spot, add 5c. 


YANADIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrovanadium: Open-hearth grade (V 50- 
55%, Si 8% max, C 3% max). Contract, any 
quantity, $3.20 per lb of contained V. De- 
livered. Spot, add 10c. Special Grade: (V 50- 
55% or 70-75%, Si 2% max., C 0.5% max) 
$3.30. High Speed Grade: (V 50-55%, or 70- 
75%, Si 1.50% max, C 0.20% max) $3.40. 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1 $1.05 per lb; 
No. 79, 50c, freight allowed. 


Vanadium Oxide: Contract less carload lot, 
packed, $1.38 per lb contained V.O,, freight 
allowed. Spot, add dc. 


SILICON ALLOYS 


50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump. 
bulk, 14.20c per lb of contained Si. Packed c.1. 
16.70c, ton lot 18.15c, less ton 19.80c, f.o.b. 
Alloy, W. Va.; Ashtabula, Marietta, O., 
Sheffield, Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Spot, add 
0.45c. 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max). Add 1.45¢ to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 


65% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump. 
bulk, 15.25c per Ib contained silicon. Packed, 
e.l. 17.25¢c, ton lot 19.05c, less ton 20.4c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.35c. 


75% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.4c per lb of contained Si. Packed, 
e.l. 18.30c, ton lot 19.95c, less ton 21.2c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.3c. 


90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 19.5c per Ib of contained Si. Packed, 
e.l. 21.15¢, ton lot 22.55c, less ton 23.6c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Metal: (98% min Si, 1.00% max Fe, 
0.07% max Ca). C.l. lump, bulk, 21.00c per Ib 
of Si. Packed, c.l. 22.65c, ton lot 23.95c, less 
ton 24.95c. Add 0.5c for max 0.03% Ca grade. 
Add 0.5¢ for 0.50% Fe grade analyzing min 
98.25% min Si. 


Alsifer: (Approx 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y.. 
lump, carload, bulk, 9.60c per lb of alloy; 
ton lot, packed, 10.95c. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 


12-15% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, C 0.20% max). Contract, c.l. lump, 
bulk, 9.25c per lb of alloy. Packed, c.l. 10.45c, 
ton lot 11.6c, less ton 12.45c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max). Contract, 
earload, lump, packed 27.25c per lb of alloy, 
ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.65c. Freight allowed. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min, Si 1.50% max, 
Al 0.50% max, C 0.50% max). Contract, 
100 lb or more 1” x D, $1.20 per lb of al- 
loy; less than 100 lb $1.30. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., prices, 100 lb 
and over are as follows: Grade A (10-14% B) 
85c per lb; Grade B (14-18% B) $1.20; 
Grade C (19% min B) $1.50. 


Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si). Carload, 
bulk, lump, or 3” x D, $5.25 per lb of con- 
tained B. Packed, carload $5.40, ton to c.l. 
$5.50, less ton $5.60. Delivered. 


Carbortam: (B 1 to 2%). Contract, lump, car- 
load $320 per ton, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18% and Si 53-59%). Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 23e per lb of alloy, carload packed 
24.25c, ton lot 26.15c, less ton 27.15¢. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. : 


Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe } 
1.5-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 24¢ } 
per lb of alloy, carload packed 25.65c, ton } 
lot 27.95c, less ton 29.45c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. : 


| 


| 
| 
Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx 3% |) 
lb each and containing 2 lb of Cr). Contract, | 
carload, bulk 19.60c per lb of briquet, car- | 
load packed in box pallets 19.80c, in bags 
20.70c; 3000 lb to c.l. in box pallets 21.00c; |) 
2000 lb to c.l. in bags 21.90c; less than 2 
lb in bags 22.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25¢ fo 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


BRIQUETTED ALLOYS ; : 


Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing appro) 
3 lb and containing 2 Ib of Mn). Contract 
carload, bulk 14.8e per lb of briquet; c. 
packed, pallets 15c, bags 16c; 3000 lb to c.l 
pallets 16.2c; 2000 lb to c.l., bags, 17.2¢; 


ing. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing appro) 


% Ib of Si). Contract, c.l. 
Ib of briquet; c.l. packed, pallets, 30} 
bags 16.3c, 3000 lb to c.l., pallets, 16.5c; 2000 
lb to c.l., bags 17.5c; less ton 18.4c. Delivered, 
Add 0.25c for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. : 


Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- | } 
prox 5 lb and containing 2 Ib of Si). Con- 

tract, carload, bulk 7.7c per lb of briquet; — 
packed, pallets, 7.9c; bags 8.9c; 3000 Ib to 
c.l., pallets 9.5c; 2000 lb to c.l., bags 10.5¢; | 
less ton 11.4c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25¢, 
(Small size—weighing approx 2% lb and con 
taining 1 Ib of Si). Carload, bulk 7.85c. 
Packed, pallets 8.05c; bags 9.05c; 3000 Ib to |; 
c.l., pallets 9.65c; 2000 lb to c.l., bags, 10.65¢; ° 
less ton 11.55c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notch- — 
ing, small size only. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib 
of Mo each). $1.41 per lb of Mo contained, — 
f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. : 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%), 5000 lb W or more | 
$2.15 per lb (nominal) of contained W. De- 
livered. 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Si 8% max, 
C 0.4% max). Ton lots 2” x D, $4 per lb of 
contained Cb; less ton lots, $4.05 (nominal), |} 
Delivered. 1) 


Ferrotantalum Columbium: (Cb 40% approx, 
Ta 20% approx, and Cb plus Ta 60% min, C 
0.30% max). Ton lot 2” x D, $3.80 per Ib { 
of contained Cb plus Ta, delivered; less ton 
lot $3.85 (nominal). 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx). Contract, c.l. packed %-in. x 
12 M 20.00c per lb of alloy, ton lot 21.15¢, 
less ton 22.40c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25¢. } 


Graphidox No. 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 9- | | 
11%). C.l. packed, 20c per lb of alloy, ton | | 
lot 21.15c; less ton lot 22.4c, f.o.b. Niagara | 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis. 


V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). C.1l. packed 18.45c per lb of alloy; 
ton lot 19.95c; less ton lot 21.20c, f.0.b.— 
Niseare Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. 
ouis. 


Simanal: (Approx 20% each Si, Mn, Al; bal } 
Fe). Lump, carload, bulk 19.25c. Packed ¢.l. 
20.25c, 2000 lb to c.l. 21.25c; less than 2000 
lb 21.75¢ per lb of alloy. Delivered. 


Ferrophosphorous: (23-25% based on 24% P | | 
content with unitage of $5 for each 1% of P | 
above or below the base); carload, bulk, f.0.b. | 
sellers’ works. Mt. Pleasant, Siglo, Tenn., $120 
per gross ton. 


Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per Ib of con- 
tained Mo, in 200-lb container, f.o.b. Lange~ | 
loth and Washington, Pa. $1.68 in all sizes” 
except powdered which is $1.74. 


Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per Ib of contained 


Mo, in cans, $1.39; in bags, $1.38, f.o.b. 
Langeloth and Washington, Pa. 4 
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> line-up, left to right: a 1500-ton 
lraulic trimming press; a 50,000- 
ind steam drop hammer; a 3,000-ton 
-form press; a 750-ton blocking press. 


the mighty giant 50,000-lb. Erie 
er starts the work of forging the 
oot crankshaft section. 


Meet the proud crew that operates 


THE LARGEST PRIVATELY-OWNED 
FORGING HAMMER IN AMERICA! 


They work at Park Drop Forge Company in Cleveland, and they handle this 
giant 50,000-lb. Erie steam drop hammer with such precision they claim they 
could crack a watch crystal without damaging its works! 


To meet the rugged requirements of turning out 13-foot-long diesel crankshaft 
sections, Park Drop Forge looked to Erie Foundry for a complete installation of 
forging machines including hammer and presses. 


If your requirements include forging machinery or rugged hydraulic presses, why 
not consult Erie Foundry Company? 


The blocking press in action... The snaking press makes a preform of 
step in forging bar stock. the bar to prepare it for the hammer. 


Greatest name 
in forging machinery 
since 1895 


In the Erie trimming press, the flash ~ ERIE. PA. 


stays on top of die while forged shaft 
drops through. 


ERIE FOUNDRY CO 


Scrap Rises Despite Slow Demand 


STEEL’s composite on the prime grade advances 33 cents to 
$43 a ton. Strong fourth quarter is thought to hinge on 
amicable settlement of automotive labor negotiations 


Scrap Prices, Page 136 


Pittsburgh—Brokers and dealers 
are awaiting news of the automo- 
tive labor negotiations with bated 
breath. They’re confident the mar- 
ket will rise once the uncertainties 
of fourth quarter steel production 
have been resolved. At the mo- 
ment, prices are stabilized, and 
little scrap is moving. 

Philadelphia—Prices are steady, 
but consuming demand continues 
light. The only revision in the 
price listings is a $2 advance on 
heavy breakable cast to $44, deliv- 
ered. 

New York—With some export 
business closed for October, brokers 
have advanced their buying prices 
on No. | heavy melting steel and 
No. | bundles to $33-$34, and on 
No. 2 heavy melting to $30-$31. 


Other grades are unchanged. 
Domestic demand continues slow. 
But with steel production edging 
upward, the general market under- 
tone is fairly strong. 
Chicago — The scrap market is 
quiet, with consumer interest lack- 
ing and the outlook for steelmaking 
in the next few weeks somewhat 
uncertain. If the auto workers 
strike, steel production is thought 
likely to suffer. That would cut de- 
mand for melting materials. 
Cleveland—There’s little activity 
here and in the Valley. Steel mills 
are not buying despite rising ingot 
operations. The Cleveland ingot 
rate last week hit 60.5 per cent, up 
6 points from the preceding week. 
Valley operations, at 59 per cent, 
are up | point from the week be- 
fore. Uncertainty attending auto- 


motive labor negotiations is largely } | 
behind the slack buying. Settle 
ment of the labor problem, it is said, 
would bring out heavy mill and 
foundry buying and assure an ac- 
tive fourth quarter. 


Detroit—Dealers and brokers are i 
holding prices unchanged as they || 


wait for monthend auto lists. De | 
velopments in the automotive labor | 
situation may bring out some spec- 
ulative trading. The feeling is that 
the auto lists may be $1 to $1.50 a 
ton below last month’s closings, 
Another indication of market weak- 
ness shows in dealers’ prices to in- 
dustrial peddlers. Last week, deal- 
ers were paying $31 for sheet clips. 
At the start of the month the price 
was $37. 

Buffalo—Cast scrap is up another 
$1 a ton, but the steel mill grades 
are unchanged. A leading consum- 
er paid $42 for cupola cast. No. I 
machinery cast at $46 is also up $1. 

There has been no new business 
in the steel grades, and the market 


undertone in that area is a shade | 


easier. No. 1 heavy melting re- 
mains in the $34-$35 range, though © 
some sales to out-of-district users 
are reported at $37. 


WANTED | 


METALWORKING PLANTS 


Production machining on a 
job or long-term basis..... 
contracts for precision com- 
ponents, assemblies and 
complete machine building. 


1200 modern machine tools 
and one of the world’s largest 
foundries, now available. 


ARE 


v 


We welcome your inquiry or Y 
blueprints for quotation. 


FREE! * 


New Facilities File » Write today! 


CONTRACT DIVISION 
Textile Machine Works, Dept.171, Reading, Pa. 


YOUR PROSPECTS.. 


STEEL can put you in touch with the 
important ones, those that do more 
than 92% of the industry's busi: 
ness. Tell the buyers and specifiers 
vY in these plants of the machines or 
materials you have for sale through 
an "Equipment—Materials" adver- 


tisement. For rates write STEEL, 


Penton Building, Cleveland 13, O. 


STEEL 


STEELMAKING SCRAP PRICE COMPOSITE 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting grade at Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, and eastern Pennsylvania—Compiled by STERL. 


Week 


AUG. | SEPT. ocT. NOV. DEC. 


38 Sept. 17 Month Year Aug. 
1958 Ago Ago Avg. 

‘| $43.00 $42.67 $41.33 $48.17 $41.58 
| 


| Cincinnati—The market is quiet, 
at a price test is expected when 
jidustrial lists are closed. Brokers 
‘iink prices may move ahead. Rail 
lrades moved up $2 a ton last week 
ia renewed buying activity in re- 
lling rails. 

4 St. Louis—Prices are unchanged, 
ut the market remains strong. 
Mills are taking all big tonnage 
\rade offers. 

/ Birmingham — An Atlanta mill 
ought sizable tonnages of No. 2 
jeavy melting at $32, delivered, last 
ivreek—the same price it paid for its 
st purchase. 

| The movement of the open hearth 
jrades is sluggish. The same is true 
f electric furnace material and 
brap for the foundries. 

/ Houston—Prices are unchanged 
vith trading quiet. No new mill 
fuying is expected until next month. 
fulf Coast export activity is dead, 
md no revival is in sight. The in- 
‘ow of industrial and country scrap 
5 thin. In south and west Texas, 
Aexican demand is active, with 
iBees strong but unchanged. 

| Seattle—Consumers are showing 
ittle interest. Sales are small, and 
xporters are marking time. Deal- 
rs look for some improvement 
oon. 

Los Angeles—The market con- 
inues to mark time, with trading 
asufficient to provide a price test. 
ome dealers expect a break in the 
aarket. Inventories of large con- 
umers are said to be sufficient to 
upport their operations the remain- 
ler of the year. 

San Francisco—There is little ac- 
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tivity in the local market. A lead- 
ing steelman and nine other busi- 
nessmen from Japan visited the area 
last week, but their call is not ex- 
pected to result in any export busi- 
ness. 


Scrap Freight Gets O.K. 


Scrapmen have won formal ap- 
proval by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of a compromise freight 
rate increase on scrap of 3 per cent, 
maximum 40 cents a ton, in place 
of a flat 40 cents a ton sought by 
eastern railroads. 

The compromise, proposed by the 
Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel Inc., 
will save the industry a substantial 
sum. Based on 1957 shipments, 
amounting to about 35 million net 
tons, the flat 40-cent increase would 
have cost $14 million or more in 
line-haul rates alone. 

The institute also has been suc- 
cessful in having a proposed re- 
duction in free time at ports elimi- 
nated. Also, it has persuaded the 
ICC that a proposed 20 per cent 
increase in switching charges be 
held to 5 per cent; that proposed 
increases for diversion, reconsign- 
ment, and related services be held 
to 10 per cent; and that a proposed 
increase to $20 for stopoff for par- 
tial unloading, or to complete load- 
ing, be held to 10 per cent. 

The ICC permitted a 6 cents per 
100 lb increase in line-haul rates 
on export, import, coastwise, and 
intercoastal freight from, or to, U. S. 
or Canadian ports. Also, it permit- 
ted a $4 charge for services previ- 


ously performed free by the rail- 
roads. 


Pig Iron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 130 


Shipments of pig iron this month 
are at the best rate recorded this 
year. Automotive foundries are 
showing increases in operations, but 
jobbing shops are running well be- 
low full capacity and have compar- 
atively small order backlogs. Chief 
support of the market comes from 


(Please turn to Page 141) 


Stands to reason . owner opera- 
tion logically assures you a more 
personal attention to your comfort 
and convenience. Baltimore’s best. 


WARD 
STEEL 


We specialize in 
FINISHED STEEL 
BARS—TUBES—STRIP 


PROMPT WAREHOUSE 
SERVICE ONLY 


Most Complete Stock in 
America of 


BLUE TEMPERED 
SPRING STEEL 


We believe that the way to sell is to 
carry a stock which permits satisfying 
any reasonable warehouse demand. 


87K Rindge Ave. Ext. Phone UN 4-2460 
CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. 
Branch: nee 


3042-3058 W. 5ist Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Phone: Grovehill 6-2600 
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Consumer prices per gross ton, except as otherwise noted, including brokers’ commission, as reported to 
STEEL, Sept. 17, 1958. Changes shown in italics. | 


Iron and Steel Scrap 


STEELMAKING SCRAP 


COMPOSITE 
Sept. 17 . $43.00 
Sentml Ope. cies etn 22000 
INVED VANES Caatiaour 41.58 
Septalostige es era 47.73 
Septa 1953eeraa.- 36.95 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 


————————————— 


PITTSBURGH 

o. 1 heavy meltin 43 .00-44.00 
Re 2 bees melting... 34.00-35.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles 43 .00-44.00 
No. 2 bundles ioe 31.00-32.00 
No. 1 busheling 43 .00-44.00 
No. 1 factory bundles. 47.00-48.00 
Machine shop turnings. 20.00-21.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 20.00-21.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 24.00-25.00 
Cast iron borings 24.00-25.00 
Cut structurals: 

2 ft and under .. 49.00-50.00 

S=tt lengths: 5-0-5" 48.00-49.00 
Heavy turnings ....... 41.00-42.00 


Punchings & plate scrap 49.00-50.00 
Electric furnace bundles 49.00-50.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No 1 cupola 43.00-44.00 
Stove plate 41.00-42.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 23.00-24.00 
Clean auto cast ...... 39.00-40.00 
Drop broken machinery 51.00-52.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 48.00-49.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under. 57.00-58.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 58.00-59.00 
Random rails ........ 54.00-55.00 
Railroad specialties 52.00-53.00 
Angles, splice bars 52.00-53.00 
Rails, rerolling ......- 60.00-61.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 


18-8 bundles & solids. .220.00-225.00 
18-8 turnings ........ 115.00-120.00 


430 bundles & solids ..120.00-125.00 
480 turnings ......... 50.00-52.00 
CHICAGO 

No. 1 hvy melt, indus. 46.00-47.00 
No. 1 hvy melt, dealer 44.00-45.00 
No. 2 heavy meiting... 37.00-38.00 
No. 1 factory bundles.. 50.00-51.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles .. 44.00-45.00 
No. 2 bundles ........ 31.00-32.00 
No, 1 busheling, indus. 46.00-47.00 
No. 1 busheling, dealer 44.00-45.00 
Machine shop turnings. 22.00-23.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 24.00-25.00 
Short shovel turnings. . 24.00-25.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 24.00-25.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft. . 49.00-50.00 
Punchings & plate scrap 50.00-51.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 46.00-47.00 
Stovewm plate. is. snr. ser 44.00-45.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 39.00-40.00 
Clean auto cast ...... 52.00-53.00 
Drop broken machinery 52.00-53.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 49.00-50.00 
R.R. malleable ....... 57.00-58.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under. 60.00-61.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 61.00-62.00 
Angles, splice bars ... 56.00-57.00 
0.4 te Wie tO OO OC ODFETO 70.00-71.00 
Rails, rerolling ........ 65.00-66.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 
18-8 bundles & solids. .215.00-220.00 


18-8 turnings 
430 bundles & solids 115.00- 120. ‘00 


ASOBCULNINES at seca 65.00-70.00 
YOUNGSTOWN 

No. 1 heavy melting .. 43.00-44.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 30.00-31.00 
No. 1 busheling 43.00-44.00 
No.) bundles ........ 43.00-44.00 
Nose ceDUnIeSs: ooi<<.<.2- 30.00-31.00 
Machine shop turnings. 15.00-16.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 20.00-21.00 
Cast iron borings .... 20.00-21.00 
Low phos, ....i0... 45.00-46.00 


Electric furnace bundles 45.00-46.00 
Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 47.00-48.00 
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CLEVELAND 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 39.50-40.50 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 26.00-27.00 
No. 1 factory bundles. 44,.00-45.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ 39.50-40.50 
No. 2 bundles ........ 28.00-29.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 39.50-40.50 
Machine shop turnings. 14.00-15.00 
Short shovel turnings. 20.00-21.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 20.00-21.00 


Cast iron borings 20.00-21.00 


Cut foundry steel ..... 41.00-42.00 
Cut structurals, plates 
..2 ft and under ..... 46.00-47.00 
Low phos, punchings & 

pO AB mooie ae 41.00-42.00 
Alloy free, short shovel 

CUPNIN ES oneal. vest 22.00-23.00 


Electric furnace bundles 40.50-41.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


INo.. 2 “cupola oe sk... 44.00-45.00 
Charging box cast .... 37.00-38.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 36.00-37.00 
Stovetplatem rn mac an. 43.00-44.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 32.00-33.00 
Brake shoes .......... 36.00-37.00 
Clean auto cast ...... 49.00-50.00 
Burnt) (Cast) 5.08. 6-ccacs« 33.00-34.00 
Drop broken machinery 49.00-50.00 


Railroad Scrap 


R.R. malleable ....... 60.00-61.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under. 57.00-58.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 58.00-59.00 
Rails, random lengths. 52.00-53.00 
Castesteell cajecietsiscoieier 49.00-50.00 
Railroad specialties 50.00-51.00 
Uncutetires oo) cr. sci creer. 43.00-44.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 50.00-51.00 
Railsyorerolling |... ec 56.00-57.00 


Stainless Steel 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 
18-8 bundles, solids. ..185.00-190.00 
18-8 turnings ........ 100.00-105.00 
430 clips, bundles, 
90.00-100.00 


BOWS rerstctsvercnstnre cisterers 
430 turnings 40.00-50.00 


ST. LOUIS 
(Brokers’ buying prices) 


No. 1 heavy melting... 38.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 36.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ 40.00 
No. 2 bundles 29.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 40.00 
Machine shop turnings. 20.00t 
Short shovel turnings. . 22.00t 
Cast Iron Grades 
INO; ee CUDOIA Oiereictsreteisrs 47.00 
Charging box cast .... 39.00 
Heavy breakable cast. 38.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 39.00 
Clean auto cast ...... 48.00 
WOR GUAR 256 seas ovous 45.50 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 44.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 52.00 
Rails, random lengths. 47.50 
Rails, rerolling ........ 61.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 47.00 
BIRMINGHAM 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 35.00-36.00* 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 30.00-31.00* 
INOS mele DUNES! Wier ces<cens 35.00-36.00* 
ING 2 bundles’. isi éc.6:0%5 23.00-24.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 35.00-36.00* 
Cast iron borings ..... 12.00-13.00 
Machine shop turnings. . 24.00-25.00 
Short shovel turnings .. 25.00-26.00 
Bars, crops and _ plates 45.00-46.00 
Structurals & plates 44.00-45.00 
Electric furnace bundles 39.00-40.00 
Electric furnace: 
2 fteand under oeqe. 38.00-39.00 
3 ft and under ..... 37.00-38.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 cupola ......... 53.00-54.00 
Stove plate wince... es 53.00-54.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 42.00-43.00 


Charging box cast .... 22.00-23.00 
Nos el awheels ye ntasiaoce 39.00-40.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 39.00-40.00 


Rails, 18 in. and under 51.00-52.00 


Rails, rerolling 59.00-60.00 
Rails, random lengths 47 .00-48.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 47.00-48.00 


PHILADELPHIA 

No. 1 heavy melting... 40.00 
No, 2 heavy melting... 36.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ 40.00 
No. 2 bundles . 25.00 
No. 1 busheling ... 40.00 
Electric furnace bundle 8 41.00 


Mixed borings, turnings 20.00-21.00t 


Short shovel turnings.. 23.00-24.00 
Machine shop turnings. 20.00-21.00 
Heavy turnings ....... 34.00 
Structurals & plate .... 42.00-44.00 
Couplers, springs, wheels 45.507 
Rail crops, 2 ft & under 57.00-58.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 2 cupola. oc 0660.5 40.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 44.00 
Malleable _ ~..-. 58,00-59.00 


Drop broken machinery 48.00-50.00 


NEW YORK 
(Brokers’ buying prices) 


No. 1 heavy melting 33.00-34.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.. 30.00-31.00 
Nowland! ese 33.00-34.00 
INOW 2 JDUNCIeS  taetererciace 19.00-20.00 
Machine shop turnings. 10.00-11.00 
Mixed borings, turnings —11.00-12.00 
Short shovel turnings . ..14.00-15.00 
Low phos. (structurals 

& plates) .......... 35.00-36.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

INOn 1 (CUPOLA creinister sire 35.00-36.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 28.00-29.00 
Heavy breakable .... 33.00-34.00 


Stainless Steel 


18-8 sheets, clips, 
SOlldS. Tenens eerie 175.00-180.00 


18-8 borings, turnings. 70.00-75.00 
410 sheets, clips, solids 50.00-55.00 
430 sheets, clips, solids 70.00-75.00 
BUFFALO 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 34.00-35.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 29.00-30.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ 34.00-35.00 
No. 2 bundles ........ 27.00-28.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 34.00-35.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 17.00-18.00 
Machine shop turnings 15.00-16.00 
- Short shovel turnings . 19.00-20.00 
Cast iron borings 17.00-18.00 


Low phos. structurals and 
plate, 5 ft and under 39.00-40.00 
2 ft and under 43.00-44.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
(F.o0.b. shipping point) 


41.00-42.00 


No. 1 cupola 
45 .00-46.00 


No. 1 machinery 
Railroad Scrap 


Rails, random lengths . 53.00-54.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 59.00-60.00 
Railroad specialties ... 43.00-44.00 


CINCINNATI 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting... 38.50-39.50 
No. 2 heavy melting... 32.50-33.50 
INO. Webundles: .... 00.) 38.50-39.50 
No. 2 bundles ........ 25.00-26.00 
No. 1 busheling .... 38.50-39.50 
Machine shop turnings 18.00-19.00. 
Mixed borings, turnings 17.00-18.00 
Short shovel turnings .. 20.00-21.00 
Cast iron borings .... 17.00-18.00 
Low phos. 18 in. ...... 43 .00-44.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola ........ 42.00-43.00 
Heavy breakable cast .. 34.00-35.00 
Charging box cast .... 34.00-35.00 


Drop broken machinery 46.00-47.00 
Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 44.00-45.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. .55.00-56.00 


Rails, random lengths.. 45.00-46.00 

HOUSTON 

(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. cars) 

No. 1 heavy melting .. 38.00 

No. 2 heavy melting .. 33.00 

INOW 2 DUNGIES Mia crierrer 24.00 

Machine shop turnings. 17.00 

Short shovel turnings. . 20.00 

Low phos. plates & 

SInUCiUT GIS eee 43.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

INO LAG CUPOLA Te ieee crs 45.00 

Heavy breakable ...... 30.00f 

Foundry malleable 38,00 

Unstripped motor blocks 37.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 38.00 


BOSTON 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


Nw 
at 
=) 
S 


No. 1 heavy melting... 

No. 2 heavy melting... 22.50 
No. 1 bundles ........ 27.00 |) 
No. 2 bundles ........ 21.00 | 
No. 1 busheling ...... 27.00 
Machine shop turnings. 8.00-9.00 |) 
Short shovel turnings .. 10.00-11.00 | { 
INO. LS Cast #.ar eee 33.00-34.00 | 
Mixed cupola cast ..... 33.00-34.00 | 
No. 1 machinery cast. 36.00-38.00 | 


DETROIT | | 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 32.00-33.00 }] 
No, 2 heavy Pelee .. 21,00-22.00 | 
No.1 bundles (.5u).010. . -00 |] 
No. 2 bundles . A 00 |) 
No. 1 busheling ‘ 2.00 
Machine shop turnings.. _9.00-10.00 } | | | 
Mixed borings, turnings 10.00-11.00 1] 
Short shovel turnings .. 11.00-12.00 | 
Punchings & plate ..., 32.00-33.00 tl 


i 
| 
Cast Iron Grades |) } 


No. 1 cupola 36.00-37.00 — 
Stove plate .......... 27.00-28.00 | |) 
Charging box cast | «+e. 27.00-28.00 | 
Heavy breakable .... 26.00-27.00 | 
Unstripped motor blocks 16.00-17.00 


Clean auto cast...... 37.00-38.00 | | 
SEATTLE | | 
, i 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 30.00¢ | |) 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 28.007 | | 
No. 1 bundles 22.00 | |) 
No. 2 bundles 20.00+ | 
Machine shop turnings 9.00-10.00+ | | 
Mixed borings, turnings 9.00-10.00+ 
Electric furnace No. 1 . 38.007 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 
Heavy breakable cast . 
Unstripped motor blocks 
Stove plate (f.o.b. 
plant) 


31.007 | 
28.007 | 
23.007 


21.00¢ | | 


LOS ANGELES 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 
No; aibundles y.\./s.j. 2 
No. 2 bundles ...... 
Machine shop turnings 
Shoveling turnings je. 
Cast iron borings ; 
Cut structurals and plate 
1 ft and under 45.00 


Cast Iron Grades | aul 
(F.0.b. shipping point) i 
1 cupola 


32.00 
30.00 | | 
28.00 | | 
17.00 
11.00 
13.00 
13.00 


No. 

Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 
No, 2 heavy melting .. 


Machine shop turnings. 
Mixed borings, turnings 
Cast iron borings 

Heavy turnings ..... 
Short shovel turnings. 
Cut structurals, 3 ft .. 


Cast Iron Grades 


INO, “2 Ceupola Bicscsste<' 
Charging box cast .... 
Stove plate 
Heavy breakable cast.. 
Unstripped motor blocks 
Clean auto cast 
Drop broken machinery 
No. 1 wheels 


HAMILTON, ONT. 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 
No; 1) bundles... -1s.-.or 
No. 2 bundles 
Mixed steel scrap ate 
Mixed borings, turnings 
Busheling, new perry: 
Prepared #5 o-. e.e 
Unprepared ......... 
Short steel turnings ... 


Cast Iron Gradest 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 45.00-50.00 


*Brokers’ buying price. 
+Nominal. 
tF.o.b. Hamilton, 


Ont. 


STEEL 


We learned a lesson 
from a lineman 


“Safety is where I shine,” one of our 


linemen told us recently. “Safety’s one 
of the most important parts of my job. 
But saving—and that’s important, too, 
for a family man—that’s too tough. 
Why don’t you guys in the office make 
it easy for us—like that Payroll Savings 
Plan for U.S. Savings Bonds?” 


Of course, that is exactly what we 
want to do for every one of our people. 
We explained that to our lineman. But 
he certainly made us stop and think. 
Because if he didn’t know about our 
plan for buying U.S. Savings Bonds 
through Payroll Savings, then many 
other employees must be in the same 


position. 


We telephoned our State Savings 
Bond Director for help. He worked out 
a company-wide campaign for us. Ap- 
plication cards were placed in the 
hands of every person on our payroll. 
We had a fair participation when the 
campaign started. But within days 
afterward, we had an excellent per- 
centage of bond buying employees. 


It shows that practical people wel- 
come a chance to set up this sound 
savings plan. Today, particularly, there 
are more payroll savers than ever be- 
fore in peacetime. Look up your State 
Director in the phone book or write: 
Savings Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury 
Dept., Washington, D. C. 


STEEL 
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NONFERROUS METALS 


Metal Sales Improve 


Copper and zinc are looking stronger than they have all 
year: Sales are up; output is down; and stocks are drop- 
ping off. Lead has improved, but not as much 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Pages 140 & 141 


COPPER and zinc business is on 
the upswing. Sales have steadily 
gained ground since spring. August 
was the best month of the year 
for zinc and the best since January 
for copper. Expectations are that 
September will be even better. 

Equally encouraging is the drop 
in output to the point where pro- 
ducers’ inventories are beginning to 
come down. But whether the statis- 
tical picture for copper will con- 
tinue to look as good (now that 
Kennecott Copper Corp. and Phelps 
Dodge Corp. have stepped up out- 
put) remains to be seen. 

Copper—Free World deliveries to 
fabricators in August hit 247,060 
tons, compared with 220,801 tons 
in July, reports the Copper Institute. 
World refined production was down 
12,000 tons to 217,914 tons with 
the result refined stocks took a 
39,000-ton dive to 436,532 tons. 

U. S. deliveries were up over 
9,000 tons to 86,982 tons. Domestic 
refined production dipped to 100,- 
640 tons, and refined stocks fell 
from 242,781 tons to 215,560 tons. 

Midmonth sales reports indicate 
September demand is running ahead 
of August’s for the primary pro- 
ducers and holding about even for 
custom smelters. 

Copperbelt producers in Africa’s 
northern Rhodesia were shut down 
by a mineworkers’ walkout on Sept. 
13. A prolonged strike would have 
a further firming effect on the world 
market situation. 

This strike, plus a strengthening 
on the London Metal Exchange 
and growing demand both from 
domestic and foreign users, prompted 
custom smelters last week to boost 
their price by 0.125 cent a pound 
two days in a row. That put both 
secondary and primary copper at 
26.50. 

Zinc — Domestic shipments of 
slab zinc in August hit a 1958 high 
of 68,718 tons, reports the Amer- 
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ican Zinc Institute Inc. Total ship- 
ments (see chart) were also the 
best of the year at 69,309 tons. 
Equally significant: Production was 
down to 62,927 tons (the lowest this 
year), and producers’ stocks went 
from 257,911 tons to 251,529 tons, 


a 


SLAB ZINC SHIPMENTS. 
EXCEED OUTPUT FIRST TIME 
SINCE NOVEMBER, 1957 


(NET TONS ) 


PRODUCTION 


SHIPMENTS 


(6) 
; JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. 


Includes domestic shipments, exports,and drowback. 
Source: American Zinc Institute Inc. 


the first time this year they’ve 
fallen. 

September sales should exceed the 
August figure. Demand for prime 
western from galvanizers continues 
strong. (July shipments of galvan- 
ized sheet were 239,883 tons, says 
the American Iron & Steel Insti- 
tute.) High grade sales to brass 
mills have picked up a little. 


Lead—Sales have edged up grad- 
ually over the last several months, 
but the market hasn’t improved 
nearly as much as it has for copper 
and zinc. Several producers report 
a noticeable pickup since the first 
of the month, notably from the con- 
struction and storage battery in- 
dustries. ; 

Better sales, plus a stronger Lon- 
don market and active futures trad- 
ing, prompted a custom smelter to 
initiate a price increase to 11 cents © 
a pound last week. $ 


Washington Still Mum 


There’s no word from the White 


House on what action will be taken | 


on the recommendations for higher 
lead-zinc duties. Chances are the — 
President will hold off making a 
decision until after Oct. 1. He will 
need this time to study the report 
of the U. S. delegation to the re- 
cent unsponsored Nonferrous Met- 
als Meeting in London, Washington 
sources believe. 

What Happened—Three recom- 
mendations on the lead-zinc over- 
supply problem came out of the 
London meetings: 1. Limit the level 
of exports of ores, concentrates, and 
metal for one year. 2. Reduce world 
mine and smelter output. 3. Appoint 
a committee to study long range 
solutions to the problem. 

Delegates have promised to pre- 
sent the proposals to their respective 
governments. A subcommittee is 
expected to study the replies to 
the recommendations made by pro- 
ducing nations. 

Copper representatives agreed the 
metal’s improved position makes 
any type of world agreement un- 
necessary at this time. 


NONFERROUS PRICE RECORD 


Last 
Change 


Aluminum . ; Aug. 1, 1958 
Copper Sept. , 1958 
Sept. , 1958 
Aug. , 1956 
Dec. 1956 
Sept. 17, 1958 
July 1, 1957 


Previous 
Price Avg Avg 
24.00 

26.375—-26.50 26.510 


Aug. July Sept., 1957 
AVE 
26.000 
26.469 
13.800 
35.250 
74.000 
93.422 


10.000 


24.700 24.000 
26.125 
10.800 
35.250 
74.000 
94.950 


10.000 


10.646 
35.250 
74.000 
94.995 
10.000 


Quotations in cents per pound based on: COPPER, mean of primary and secondary, deld. 
Conn. Valley; LEAD, common grade, deld. St. Louis; ZINC, prime western, E. St. Louis; 
TIN, Straits, deld. New York; NICKEL, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base size at refinery, 
unpacked; ALUMINUM, primary pig, 99.5+%, f.o.b. shipping point; MAGNESIUM pig, 
99.8%, Velasco, Tex. 3 


fanufacturers can now form intricate contact parts 
iat cost less from Bridgeport’s new “‘Contact Bronze” 
rip. High quality is maintained in this new, red color 
loy strip by the addition of a minute quantity of 
hosphorus, which provides superior spring properties, 
ven in hard-to-form parts. 

| Specially engineered for the electronics industry, 


' These electrical terminals were originally 
' made of phosphor bronze. Parts now are 
| produced from Bridgeport ‘Contact 
Bronze’”’ 92—at appreciable savings. 


lower cost. 


CONTACT! 


NEW “CONTACT BRONZE” STRIP KEEPS 
‘ORMED CONTACT PARTS, YET COSTS 


American Electric Switch Division, Clark 
Controller Co., Cleveland, Ohio, wanted 
a lower-cost material for pressure clips. 
Bridgeport “‘Contact Bronze’ 92 met all 
specifications ... good electrical conduc- 
tivity to reduce heating, superior spring 
and mechanical properties—and all at 


matched 


THE SPRING IN 
UP TO 25% LESS! 


Bridgeport “Contact Bronze’’ Alloy 92 costs up to 
25% less than metals previously used for this appli- 
cation. If you form or stamp shaped contact parts, 
learn how ‘‘Contact Bronze” can maintain quality 
at lower cost. Samples and a copy of the “Contact 
Bronze’’ data sheet are available from your nearest 
Bridgeport Sales Office. Call or write today! 


A leading manufacturer of control switches 
needed these fuse clips with special me- 
chanical and electrical properties. Bridge- 
port ‘‘Contact Bronze’”’ 92 met the speci- 
fications—at lower cost. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS 


ridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. «Sales Offices in Principal Cities.» In Canada: Noranda Copper and Brass Limited, Montreal 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Cents per pound, carlots except as otherwise 
noted. 


PRIMARY METALS AND ALLOYS 


Aluminum: 99.5%, pigs 24.70; ingots, 26.80, 
30,000 Ib or more, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Freight allowed on 500 Ib or more. 


Aluminum Alloy: No. 18. 28.60; No. 43, 28.40, 
No, 195, 29.40; No. 214, 30.20; No. 356, 28.60; 
30 or 40 Ib ingots. 


Antimony: R.M.M. brand, 99.5%, 29.00; Lone 
Star brand, 29.50; f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., in 
bulk. brands, 99.5%, 23.50-24.50, New 
York, duty paid, 10,000 Ib or more. 


Beryllium: 97% lump or beads, $71.50 per lb, 
f.o.b. Cleveland or Reading, Pa. 


Beryllium Aluminum: 5% Be, $74.75 per lb of 
contained Be, with balance as Al at market 
Price, f.o.b. shipping point. 


Beryllium Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $43 per 

Ib of contained Be, with balance as Cu at 

sores Price on shipment date, f.o.b. shipping 
t. 


Bismuth: $2.25 per ton, ton lots. 

Cadmium: Sticks and bars, $1.55 per Ib deld. 
Cobsit: 97.99%, $2.00 per Ib for 550-Ib keg; 
$2.02 per Ib for 100 Ib case; $2.07 per Ib un- 
der 100 Ib. 

Columbium: Powder, $55-85 per !b, nom. 
Copper: WBlectrolytic, 26.50 deld.; custom 
smelters, 26.50; lake, 26.50 deld.; fire refined, 
26.25 deld. 

Germanium: First reduction, $179.17-197.31 per 
Tb; intrinsic grade, $197.31-220 per Ib, depend- 
ing on quantity. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per oz. 

Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy oz. 

Iridium: $70-SO nom. per troy oz. 


Lead: Common, 10.80; chemical, 10.90; cor- 
roding, 10.90, St. Louis. New York basis, add 
0.20. 


Lithium: 98 + %, 50-100 Ib, cups or ingots, 
$12; rod, $15; shot or wire, $16. 100-500 Ib. 
cups or ingots, $10.50; rod, $14; shot or wire. 
$15, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


Msgnesium: Pig, 35.25; ingot, 36.00 f.o.b. 
Welasco, Tex.; 12 in. sticks, 59.00 f.o.b. 
Madison, Il. 


Magnesium Alloys: AZQIA (diecasting), 40.75 
deld.; AZ63A, AZ92A, AZ9I1C (sand casting), 
40.75, f.0.bD. Velasco, Tex. 


Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $240- 
244 per 76-Ib flask. 


Molybdenum: Unalloyed turned extrusions, 
3.75-5.75 in. round, $9.60 per Ib in lots of 
2500 Ib or more, f.o.b. Detroit. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, sheets (4 x 4 in. 
and larger), unpacked, 74.00; 10-Ib pigs, un- 
78.25; ““XX"’ nickel shot, 79.50; “F” 
nickel shot for addition to cast iron, 74.50; 
“F" nickel, 5 Ib ingots in kegs for addition 
to east iron, 75.50. Prices f.o.b. Port Col- 
borne, Ont., including import duty, New 
York basis, add 1.01. Nickel oxide sinter at 
Buffalo, New York, or other established U. S. 
points of entry, contained nickel, 69.60. 


Osmium: $70-100 per troy oz nom. 
Psliadium: $15-19 per troy oz. 

Pistinum: $62-65 per troy oz from refineries. 
Radium: $16-21.50 per mg radium content, 
depending on quantity. 

Rhodium: $118-125 per troy oz. 

Ruthenium: $45-55 per troy oz. 

Selenium: $7.00 per Ib, commercial grade. 
Silver: Open market 88.625 per troy oz. 
Sedium: 17.00 ¢.1.; 19.00-19.50 Le.l. 
Tsntslum: Rod, $60 per Ib; sheet, $55 per Ib. 
Tellurium: $1.65-1.85 per Ib. 

Thallium: $7.50 per Ib. 

Tin: Straits, N. Y., spot and prompt, 95.375. 
Titanium: Sponge, 99.3 + % grade A-1l, ductile 


(0.3% Fe max.), 2.05; grade A-2 (0.5% Fe 
max.), $1.85 per Ib. 
Tungsten: Powder, 98.8%, carbon -reduced, 


1000-Ib lots, $3.15 per ib nom., f.o.b. shipping 
point; less than 1000 Ib, add 15.00; 99 + % 
hydrogen reduced, $3.30-3.S0. 

Zine: Prime Western, 10.00; brass special. 
10.25; intermediate, 10.50, East St. Louis. 
freight allowed over 0.50 per Ib. New York 
basis, add Q@50. High grade, 11.00; special 
high grade, 11.25 deld. Diecasting alloy ingot 
No. 3, 12.25; No. 2, 12.75; No. 5, 12.50 deld. 
Zirconium: Reactor grade sponge, 100 Ib or 
less, $7 per Ib; 100-500 Ib, $6.50 per Ib; over 
500 Ib, $6 per Ib. 

(Note: Chromium, manganese, and silicon met- 
als are listed in ferroalloy section.) 
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SECONDARY METALS AND 
ALLOYS 


Aluminum Ingot: Piston alloys, 
No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade), 21.50- 
22.00; 5% silicon alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 24.75- 
25.00; 13 alloy 0.60 Cu max., 24.75-25.00; 195 
alloy, 25.25-26.00; 108 alloy, 22.25-22.50. Steel 
deoxidizing grades, notch bars, granulated or 
shot: Grade 1, 22.75; grade 2, 21.50; grade 3, 
20.50; grade 4, 17.75. 

s Ingot: Red brass, No. 115, 27.00; tin 
akon No. 225. 36.00; No. 245, 30.75; high- 
leaded tin bronze, No. 305, 31.25; No. 1 yellow, 
No. 405, 22.75: manganese bronze, No. 421, 
24.50. 

Magnesium Alloy Ingot: AZ63A, 37.50; AZ91B, 
37.50; AZ91C, 41.25, AZ92A, 37.50. 


NONFERROUS PRODUCTS 


BERYLLIUM COPPER 


(Base prices per lb, plus mill extras, 2000 to 
5000 lb; nom. 1.9% Be alloy.) Strip, $1.845, 
f.o.b. Temple, Pa., or Reading, Pa.; rod, 
bar, wire, $1.825, f.0.b. Temple, Pa. 


COPPER WIRE 
Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 20,000-Ib lots, 


23.50-25.25; 


31.855; l.c.l., 32.48. Weatherproof, 20,000-Ib 
lots, 33.66, l.c.l., 34.41, before quantity dis- 
counts, 


LEAD 


(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland. 
Pittsburgh.) Sheets, full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $16.50 per ecwt; pipe, full coils, $16.50 
per cwt; traps and bends, list prices plus 30%. 


TITANIUM 


(Prices per lb, 10,000 Ib and over, f.o.b. mill.) 
Sheets and strip, $8.50-15.95; sheared mill 
plate, $6.00-9.50; wire, $6.50-11.00; forging 
billets, $4.10-4.35; hot-rolled and forged bars, 
$5.25-6.35. 


ZINC 
(Prices per lb, c.l., f.0.b. mill.) Sheets, 24.00; 
ribbon zine in coils, 20.50; plates, 19.00. 
ZIRCONIUM 


Plate, $12.50-19.20; H.R. strip, $12.50-22.90; 
C.R. strip, $15.90-31.25; forged or H.R. bars, 
$11.00-17.40. 


NICKEL, MONEL, INCONEL 


“A”? Nickel Monel Inconel 
ieee # LCs ooaddnio 2U0) 106 128 
agiecp Oly conioaag Lb2! 108 138 
IU IBS Seon pag abzD 105 121 
Rod, Shapes, H.R... 107 89 109 
Seamless Tubes .... 157 129 200 


ALUMINUM 


Sheets: 1100, 3003, and 5005 mill finish (30,000 
lb base; freight allowed). 


BRASS MILL PRICES 


MILL PRODUCTS a 


Thickness 
Range, Flat Coiled 
Inches Sheet Sheet 

0.250-0.136 42.80-47.30 RA GR IOC 
0.136-0.096 43520-48230) Weechic tee eee 
O:126-0: 10353 Bre piaeere sists c 39.20-39.80 
0.096-0.077 43.80-50.00 39.30-40.00 
0.077-0.068 44.30-52.20 Sod oe OGOLS 
O:O77-O0!06tS | i st eee ae 39.50-40.70 
0.068-0.061 44.30-52.20 Roc sOs ewe 
0.061-0.048 44 90-54.40 40.10-41.80 
0.048-0.038 45.40-57.10 40.60-43.20 
0.038-0.030 45.70-62.00 41.00-45.70 
0.030-0.024 46.20-53.70 41.30-45.70 
0.024-0.019 46.90-56.80 42.40-44.10 
0.019-0.017 47.70-54.10 43.00-44.70 
0.017-0.015 48.60-55.00 43.80-45.50 
0.015-0.014 49.60 44.80-46.50 
0.014-0.012 50.80 45.50 
0.012-0.011 51.80 46.70 
0.011-0.0095 53.30 48.10 
0.0095-0.0085 54.60 49.60 
0.0085-0.0075 56.20 50.80 
0.0075-0.007 57.70 52.30 
0.007-0.006 59.30 53.70 

Rod 
Copper) tiaeseicseuts 46.86c 
Yellow) Brass o.ccunoce h 29.28d 
Low Brass, 80% Ss 45.97 
Red Brass, 85% 5 46.83 
Com. Bronze, 90% ..... 48.30 48.24 
Manganese Bronze ..... 51.52 45.74 
Muntz: “Metaliy osc enics ; 45.95 41.76 
Naval Braes) sont ccc. 47.83 42.14 
Silicon Bronze ......... 54.37 53.56 
Nickel Silver, 10% ..... 58.82 61.15 
Phos. Bronze, A-5% ... 68.59 09 


H 69. 
a. Cents per lb, f.o.b. mill; freight allowed on 


d. Free cutting. 


e. Prices in cents per Ib for less than 20,000 Ib, f.o.b. shipping point. On 
over 20,000 lb at one time, of any or all kinds of scrap, add 1 cent per Ib. 


j 


\& 
ALUMINUM (continued) ) i 


- 
| a 
‘a 


Plates and Circles: Thickness 0.250-3 in. 
24-60 in. width or diam., 72-240 in. lengths. Lif 
Alloy Plate Base Circle Base })| 
1100-F. 3003-F .... 42.40 47.20 i 
5050-Kiasns enieeis == 4 43.50 48.30 
3004-F . 44.50 50.20 
5U52-F ... 45.10 50.90 
6061-T6 45.60 51.70 L 
2024-T4 49.30 56.10 
7OT5-L6") seen eee 57.60 64.70 
°24-48 in. width or diam., 72-180 in. leng ' | 
Screw Machine Stock: 30,000 Ib base. | ; 
Diam. (in.)or Round—— —Hexago Ta 
across flats* 2011-T3 2017-T4 2011-T3 2017. iy 

0.125 76.90 73.90 — ~~ 

0.250 62.00 60.20 89.10 

0.375 61.20 60.00 73.50 

0.500 61.20 60.00 73.50 

0.625 61.20 60.00 69.80 

0.750 59.70 58.40 68.60 

0.875 59.70 58.40 63.60 

1.000 59.70 58.40 63.60 

1.125 57.30 56.10 61.50 

1.250 57.30 56.10 61.50 

1.375 57.30 56.10 61.50 

1.500 57.30 56.10 61.50 

1.625 55.00 53.60 iss 

1.750 55.00 53.60 60.30 

1.875 55.00 53.60 sa 

2.000 55.00 53.60 60.30 

2.125 53.50 52.10 Re 

2.250 53.50 52.10 cae 

2.375 53.50 52.10 

2.500 53.50 52.10 

2.625 cee 50.40 

2.750 51.90 50.40 

2.875 oaks 50.40 

3.000 51.90 50.40 

3.125 wees 50.40 

3.250 50.40 

3.375 50.40 
*Selected sizes. 
Forging Stock: Round, Class 1, random 


lengths, diam. 0.375-8 in., ‘‘F’’ temper; 2014, 
42.20-55.00; 6061, 41.60-55.00; 7075, 61.60 
75.00; 7070, 66.60-80.00. 
Pipe: ASA schedule 40, alloy 6063-T6, sta 
ard lengths, plain ends, 90,000 Ib base, dolla 
per 100 ft. Nominal pipe sizes: 4% in., 18.85 
1 in., 29.75; 1% im., 40.30; 1% in., 48.15; 


in., 58.30; 4 in., 160.20; 6 in., 287.55; § in. 
432.70. 
Extruded Solid Shapes: 

Alloy 
Factor 6063-T5S 
9-11 42.70-44.20 
12-14 42.70-44.20 
15-17 42.70-44.20 
18-20 43.20-44.70 

MAGNESIUM 


Sheet and Plate: AZ31B standard grade, 0.33 i 
in., 103.10; .081 in., 77.90; .125 in., 70.40; .188 


in., 69.00; .250-2.0 ae cS ree spec. 
rades, .032 im., 171.30; . - 9 
525 in, 98.10; .188 in., 95.70; .250-2.00 in. 


93.30. Tread plate, 60-192 in. lengths, 24-72 in. |) 
widths; .125 in., 74.90; .188 in., 71. 70-72. 70 
.25-.75 in., 70-60-71.60. Tooling plate, .25-3. 
in., 73.00 


Extruded Solid Shapes: coal 


Com. Grade Spec. 
Factor (AZ31C) ( — 
6-8 69.60-72.40 60 : 
12-14 70.70-73.00 paper . 
24-26 75.60-76.30 0. % 
36-38 89.20-90.30 104. 20-165.30— 


NONFERROUS SCRAP 
DEALER’S BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots.) : 
Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 19.25-19.75; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
17.25-17.75; light copper, 15.25-15.75; No. 
composition red brass, 15.50-16.00; No. 1 com 


SCRAP ALLOWANCES & 
r at 26.50¢) 
(Based on coppe: Cican 


Seamless Clean 
Wire Tubes Heavy Ends Turnimgs 
wee 49.82 22.500 22.500 21.750 © 
44.11 46.48 17.000 16.750 15.250 
46.57 48.84 19.000 18.750 18.250 
47.43 49.70 19.750 19.500 19.000 
48.84 50.86 20.625 20.375 19.875 
56.18 Soa 15.625 15.375 14.875 
EAE ee 15.875 15.625 15.125 
54.89 50.99 15.625 15.375 14.875 
54.41 56.29 22.125 21.875 21.125 
61.15 ee 22.000 21.750 11.000 
69.09 70.27 23.875 23.125 22.125 © 
500 Ib or more. b. Hot-rolled. c. Cold-drawm. 


STEEL 


11.00-11.50; auto radiators, unsweated, 


cocks and faucets, 
)brass pipe, 12.50-13.00. 

‘Lead: Heavy, 6.50-6.75; battery plates, 2.00- 
2.25; linotype and stereotype, 8.50-9.00; elec- 
i(trotype, 7.50-8.00; mixed babbitt, 9.00-9.50. 

{ 


' Clippings, 32.00-34.00; old _ sheets, 


12.50-13.00; 


ane 
},26.00-28.00; turnings, 20.00-23.00; rods, 32.00- 
| 34.00. 
Nickel: 


Sheets and clips, 50.00-52.00; rolled 


anodes, 50.00-52.00; turnings, 37.00-40.00; rod 
ends, 50.00-52.00. 
ae: Old zinc, 3.00-3.25; new diecast scrap, 


: 


2.75-3.00; old diecast scrap, 1.50-1.75. 


Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 9.50-10.00; 
siclean borings and turnings, 6.00-6.50; segre- 
“jgated low copper clips, 13.00-13.50; segregated 
high copper clips, 12.00-12.50; mixed low 
(jcopper clips, 12.75-13.25; mixed high copper 
jiclips, 11.50-12.00. 


(Cents per pound, Chicago) 


Aluminum. Old castings .and sheets, 10.50- 
11.00; clean borings and t ings, 9.50-10.00; 
‘segregated low copper clips, 16.50-17.00; segre- 
gated high copper clips, 15.50-16.00; mixed low: 
: 15.50-16.00; mixed high copper 
ia 15.00-15.50. 

J 
(Cents per pound, Cleveland) 


| 
| 
|| Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 9.25-10.00; 
Heated borings and turnings, 8.50-9.00; segre- 
‘igated low copper clips, 13.50-14.00; segregated 
high copper clips, 12.00-12.50; mixed low cop- 
‘per clips, 12.00-12.50; mixed high copper clips, 
}/ 11.00-11.50. ; 

1 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 


| (Cents per pound, carlots, delivered refinery) 
Beryllium Copper: Heavy scrap, 0.020-in. and 
ae not less than 1.5% Be, 52.50; light 
‘scrap, 47.50; turnings and borings, 32.50. 
/Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
iwire, 21.75; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
21.00; light copper, 18.75; refinery brass (60% 
copper) per dry copper content, 20.25. 


J INGOTMAKERS’ BUYING PRICES 


1 
| 

’ 

| 

| 

'| Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 21.75; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
| 21.00; light copper, 18.75; No. 1 composition 
borings, 18.50; No. 1 composition solids, 19.00; 
jheavy yellow brass solids, 13.25; yellow brass 
| turnings, 12.25; radiators, 15.00. 

i 


| PLATING MATERIALS 


| 
| (F.0.b. shipping point, freight allowed on 
| quantities) 

| ANODES 

Cadmium: Special or patented shapes, $1.55. 
} Copper: Flat-rolled, 43.03; oval, 14.50, 5000- 
10,000 Ib; electrodeposited, 35.25, 2000-5000 
Ib lots; cast, 37.75, 5000-10,000 lb quantities. 
| Nickel: Depolarized, less than 100 lb, 114.25; 
100-499 Ib, 112.00; 500-4999 Ib, 107.50; 5000- 
29,999 Ib, 105.25; 30,000 Ib, 103.00. Carbonized, 
deduct 3 cents a Ib. 

Tin: Bar or slab, less than 200 lb, 114.50; 200- 
499 Ib, 113.00; 500-999 Ib, 112.50; 1000 lb or 
more, 112.00. 

Zinc: Balls, 16.90; flat tops, 
19.25; ovals, 18.50, ton lots. 


CHEMICALS 


} 

Cadmium Oxide: $1.55 per Ib in 100-lb drums. 
| Chromic Acid (flake): 100-2000 Ib, 31.00; 2000- 
110.000 1b, 30.50; 10,000-20,000 Ib, 30.00; 20,000 
‘Ib or more, 29.50. 

|Copper Cyanide: 100-200 Ib, 65.90; 
‘Ib, 63.90; 1000-19,900 lb, 61.90. 
Copper Sulphate: 100-1900 lb, 14.05; 2000-5900 
‘Ib, 12.05; 6000-11,900 lb, 11.80; 12,000-22,900 
‘Ib, 11.55; 23,000 Ib or more, 11.05. 

Nickel Chloride: 100 tb, 48.50; 200 Ib, 46.50; 
300 lb, 45.50; 400-999 lb, 43.50; 10,000 Ib or 
‘more, 40.50. 

Nickel Sulphate: 5000-22,000 Ib, 29.00; 23,000- 
35,900 Ib, 28.50; 86,000 Ib or more, 28.00. 
‘Sodium Cyanide (Cyanobrik): 200 Ib, 20.80; 
400-800 1b, 19.80; 1000-19,800 Ib, 18.80; 20,000 
Tb or more, 17.80. 

Sodium Stannate: Less than 100 lb, 76.30; 100- 
600 Ib, 67.20; 700-1900 lb, 64.50; 2000-9900 Ib, 
62.60; 10,000 1b or more, 61.30. 

Stannous Chloride (anhydrous): 25 lb, 151.40; 
100 1b, 146.50; 400 lb, 144.00; 800-19,900 Ib, 
103.20; 20,000 lb or more, 97.10. 

Stannous Sulphate: Less than 50 lb, 136.70; 
50 Ib, 106.70; 100-1900 lb, 104.70; 2000 lb or 
more, 102.70. 

Zine Cyanide: 100-200 tb, 59.00; 300-900 lb, 
57.00. 


——_—_$<—$—————————————— 


16.00; flats, 


| 
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(Concluded from Page 135) 


nonintegrated steel mills, steel 
foundries, and ingot mold makers. 

Current buying is for nearby 
needs; consumers show no inclina- 
tion to accumulate stocks. 


The Troy, N. Y., furnace of Re- 
public Steel Corp. resumed produc- 
tion Sept. 15. It had been shut 
down since June 17. R. P. Carpen- 
ter, Buffalo district manager of Re- 
public, says: “A general improve- 
ment in business conditions has 
created an increased demand for 
pig iron in the areas served by the 
Troy furnace that could be met only 
by additional production.” 

Two weeks ago, Republic an- 
nounced resumption of operations 
at two of its New York ore mining 
districts, including the Chateaugay 
district which provides raw materials 
for the Troy furnace. 


No: .2=blast furnace at U.S. 
Steel’s Edgar Thomson Works was 
relighted Sept. 15. One of the 
largest stacks in western Pennsyl- 
vania, it has been completely re- 
lined since being taken out of pro- 
duction Sept. 1, 1957. It has a 
rated annual capacity of 481,500 
net tons of iron. 


Less Pig Iron Produced 


Blast furnace production (pig 
iron and ferroalloys) totaled 4,- 
304,183 net tons in July, reports 
the American Iron & Steel Institute. 
In June, output was 4,422,748 tons, 
and in July, 1957, it was 6,691,932 
tons. 


Output in the first seven months 
this year amounted to 30,009,189 
net tons, including 278,991 tons of 
ferroalloys. In the same period last 
year, production totaled 48,350,783 
tons. 

Production this year by states 


Blast Furnace Production—Net Tons 
Seven 


States: July, 1958 Months, 1958 
Massachusetts, 

New York seostene 208,721 1,880,524 
Pennsylvania ....... 1,078,270 7,989,909 
Maryland, Virginia, 

W. Virginia : 512,851 3,431,338 
Kentucky, Tennessee, 

Texas 129,184 864,026 
Alabama 249,694 1,915,987 
OURO ae mote aon asian eats 699,351 4,662,074 
Iharebeh okay 5 oc powearedt sone 598,895 3,989,595 
Illinois Bate isle 299,803 1,978,410 
Michigan, Minnesota. 269,349 1,448,252 
Colorado, Utah, 

California pete 258,065 1,849,074 

ARLEN Ce TS tial canege fearon 4,304,183* 30,009,189** 


*Includes 26,668 tons of ferromanganese and 
spiegeleisen, 

**Includes 278,991 tons of ferromanganese and 
spiegeleisen. 

Data from the American Iron & Steel Institute. 


Ferroalloys ... 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 132 


Electro Metallurgical Co., a divi- 
sion of Union Carbide Corp., New 
York, has announced price adjust- 
ments for silicon metal, magnesium- 
ferrosilicon, ferromanganese-silicon, 
all grades of ferrosilicon, and cer- 
tain ferrochrome alloys. The new 
base prices are effective Oct. 1. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


7000 tons, state viaduct, Bruckner Boulevard, 
Bronx, New York, through Slattery Con- 
struction Co., Maspeth, Long Island, gen- 
eral contractor, to Ingalls Iron Works Co., 
Birmingham. 


FOR SALE 


cabinet will handle _ steel 
Working area 96” 


Wheelabrator 
plates, sheets, drums. 
by 36”. 


Wheelabrator shot 
work car inside. 


peening cabinet with 


Wheelabrator cabinet for small cylinder 


drums, angles, pipes, small parts. 


Wheelabrator tumblast 36” by 42” sand 
blasting tanks suction cabinets. Vapor 
hydroblast cabinets, dust collectors. Tensile 
brinell testers. Degreasers. 


We solicit your inquiry. 


M. ELSTEIN 


426 Grand St. Jersey City 2, N. J. 


WANT TO BUY 


Steel By-Products Discs 


2" to 2%” Diameter .060 to .125 
4%" Diameter .060 to .125 
61%” to 10” Diameter .060 to .125 
11” to 12%” Diameter .085 to .095 


Hot or Cold Rolled 
KEYSTONE LAMP MFG. CORP. 


Purchasing Department 
Phone Slatington, Pa. POrter 7-3821 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERS 


Career opportunities are available for quali- 
fied men with at least one or two years 
experience in Standard Cost, Time Study or 
Incentive Development and/or Methods 
Analysis. Prefer steel operations back- 
ground. Also openings available for recent 
college graduates with technical degrees. 
Prompt consideration given all replies. Sub- 
mit resume to: 


DIRECTOR OF EMPLOYEE SERVICES 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 


Help Wanted 


BLAST FURNACE 
COKE OVEN 
SUPERVISORS 
Well established corporation operating blast fur- 
naces and coke ovens in Alabama needs tech- 
nically trained and experienced supervisors 
eapable of qualifying in short time for high-level 
management positions at both blast furnace and 
coke oven plants. Submit full resume. All replies 
strictly confidential. Reply Box 687, STEHL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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Smooth, quiet 
power transmission 
for heavy loads— 


The Herringbone gear design 
provides continuous tooth ac- 
tion — eliminates end thrust. 


Built for heavy load conditions, Horsburgh & Scott Herringbone 
Speed Reducers give you dependable economical service. They’re 
available in single, double and triple reduction units. Check these 
9 points of superiority: 

1. Overall design conforms to _ construction for maximum thermal 
AGMA specifications. Capacity. 


6. Every gear is accurately sized and 
then cut on a modern Sykes continu- 
ous tooth gear generator. 


2. All bearing loads are balanced, 
due to the symmetrical design of 


the gearing. 
7. All pinions are integral with the 


3. Oversize bearings and low speed _ shafts and are made of heat treated 
shaft provide tremendous overhung alloy forgings. 


load capacity. 8. Dust and oil-proof seals are pro- 


vided on shafts extending outside 


4, Heavy wall and base-pad thick- chethowine! 


ness provides extra housing rigidity. 
9. Splash lubrication floods all bear- 


5. Housing designed with box-type ings and gears. 


You'll find a wealth of information in our Catalog 55 describing 
our complete line of Speed Reducers. Write for it, or ask your 
nearby H & S representative. 


THE /(HORSBURGH & SCOTT) CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 
5112 Hamilton Avenue 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


1215 tons, central heating plant, Ft. George 
G. Meade, Md., to G. & H. Steel Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Irons & Reynolds Inc., Wash- 
ington, general contractor. 


950 tons, Home for the Indigent & Infirm, 
Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, to the Os- 
trander Iron Works Inc., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


500 tons, RCA factory building, Morristown, 
N. J., to the Elizabeth Iron Works, Union, 
Nz J: 

215 tons, four state bridges, North Smith- 
field, R. I., to Tower Iron Works, Provi- 
dence, R.I.; Campanella & Cardi Construe- 
tion Co., Hillsgrove, R. I., general con- 
tractor. 


200 tons, structurals and bars, four-story addi- 
tion, St. Francis Hospital, Hartford, Conn., 
to Charles Parker Co., Wallingford, Conn. 
(structurals), and Scherer Steel Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. (reinforcing); Southern New 
England Contracting Co., Hartford, general 
contractor. 


200 tons, Washington State bridge, Clark 
County, to Poole, McGonigle & Dick, Port- 
land, Oreg.; J. B. Alexander, Seattle, gen- 
eral contractor. 


165 tons, construction for Fisher Flouring 
Mills, shopping center, and special services 
building, Seattle, to Leckenby Structural 
Steel Co., Seattle. 


105 tons, state highway bridge, Augusta, 
Maine, to Bancroft & Martin Rolling Mills 
Co., South Portland, Maine; H. E. Sargent 
Inc., Stillwater, Maine, general contractor. 


100 tons, West Coast Air Lines hangar, 
Seattle, to Leckenby Structural Steel Co., 
Seattle. 

75 tons, additional award for the Washington 
Water Power Co.’s Noxon Rapids power 
project, Montana, to Bethlehem Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp., Seattle. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


500 tons, Pollock Circle projects 1 and 2, 
Penn State University, State College, Pa., 
bids: Oct. 2: 


250 tons, RCA plant addition, Somerville, 
N. J., bids closed. 


205 tons, powerplant, state penitentiary, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


100 tons, University of Washington, Seattle, 
powerplant; bids in. 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


300 tons, fermenting cellar, Sick’s Brewery, 
Seattle, to Northwest Steel Rolling Mills Inc., 
Seattle; John H. Sellen Construction Co., 
Seattle, general contractor. 


410 tons, four state bridges, North Smithfield, 
R. I., to Plantations Steel Co., Providence, 
R. I.; Campanella & Cardi Construction Co., 
Hillsgrove, R. I., general contractor. 


250 tons, Washington State bridge, Clark 
County, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Ince., 
Seattle; J. B. Alexander, Seattle, general 
contractor. 


250 tons, Washington State bridge, Clark 
County, to Soule Steel Co., Portland, Oreg. 


179 tons, addition to Franklin High School, 
Seattle, to Bethlehm Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp., Seattle; James I. Barnes Construc- 
tion Co., Seattle, general contractor. 

150 tons, Washington State highway bridge, 
Adams County, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp., Seattle; W. G. Meyers & Son, 
Spokane, Wash., general contractor. 

100 tons, government bridge, Chief Joseph 
Dam, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., 
Seattle; Cherf Bros. & Sandkay, Ephrata, 
Wash., general contractor. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


750 tons, flood control, Green River, Wash- 
ington State; bids to U. S. Engineer, Seattle, 
about Noy. 21. 

185 tons, two Montana State highway bridges, 
Mineral County; bids to Helena, Mont., 
Sept. 24. 

110 tons, two Montana State highway bridges, 
Cascade County; bids to Helena, Mont., 
Sept. 24. 

100 tons or more, Washington State College, 
Bellingham, Wash.; bids in. 


STEEL 


